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- Please Read This \ { V if This Matter of Stories 
LB ek the middle of this page we an- at Do Ou ant H‘4vE you ever thought how a story is 
nounce that we seek your counsel— 


you real editors of THE JouRNAL—and 
we feel pretty sure you'll give it tous. In 
point of fact your cordial codperation 
through all the years of THE JOURNAL’S 


In The Journal? 


really the measure of interest of any 
literary achievement? About the best 
that can be said of the work of a historian 
is that his book is as interesting as a 
story or a novel. You’ve probably used 
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| life, so far, leads us to ener that rte = yo. ge scores of times yourself. 
tell us what we most want to know merely m4 : course there are stories and stories, Z 
for the asking, and without any award at We Will Pay You $150 J ust for Telling Us and the manner of the telling changes iN 
all for the telling; but ideas are worth with the changes that occur in the mode 


money and we're ready to payit for them. 

Besides, the offer to pay gives a zest to 
the task, doesn’t it? Hence the proposal. 
We want you to read the adjoining an- 
nouncement carefully, and then we want 
you to ‘“‘take your pen in hand”’ and “‘go 
to it,” as the boys say. Don’t be afraid 
either of hurting our feelings or making 
us too prideful. Just exactly what you 
honestly think about your JOURNAL is 
what we want to know. 

To be sure, the report of the Circula- 
tion Department that the circulation of 
the magazine is rising day by day might 
be considered as indicating that we are 
now making just the-sort of JOURNAL 
you'd make yourself if you were right 
here on the job in Independence Square. 
Still it’s not answer enough for us. 

No matter how good THE JOURNAL 
may seem to you to be we want to make 
it better—for no magazine can be too 
good for the women of America, and 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL was dedi- 


of thought of men. Twenty years ago— 
or a little longer—it was the quiet, peace- 
ful manner of a story’s telling that folks 
liked best, but since then the world has 
quickened its pace. We are living today 
in an era of movement. The student in 
his study does not so strongly appeal to 
our common imagination as the doer in 
the field. We demand even that our pic- 
tures move. We are dancing where yes- 
terday we were sitting. Whether these 
tendencies are to be praised or deplored is 
not, at the moment, the question. They 
ARE. Andso the story to catch and hold 
the interest of the boys and girls and the 
men and women of today must reflect 
this activity of our common life. Take, 
for instance, ‘‘The Queen of the Grave- 
yard Ghouls”’ in the present number. 
‘“‘There’s a blood-and-thunder title for 
you!” exclaimed one girl here in the 


From time to time on this page we have tried to make clear 
that THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNALIis actually edited by its readers. 
We receive hundreds of thousands of letters every year, and from 
these we gain our most valuable hints of what THE JOURNAL’S 
readers really like the best in current issues. But now, at the 
beginning of the autumn, we make to you this specific appeal: 


Tell Us in a Letter of 100 Words 
Just What You Want in THE JOURNAL 
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It may be that this very October number anticipates some of 
your desires. We hope so—in a degree at least; but if it does 
why write us that, for we'll be glad to know it. Perhaps there 
are certain features of THE JOURNAL that you do-not like— 
departments, articles, stories, pictures. Name those you do not office when she heard it. It's all of that. 
like and tell us why. And at the same time name to us the but when you've read it—as you must 

fi : authors whose stories you would like to see in THE JOURNAL; do—you'll see that any other title would 
cated tothe American women thirty-one : sie 2 : never have done in the world. We think 
years ago next month. the subjects you would like to have us treat in articles; the sort a lot of that story here, and we’re hoping 
ses of illustrations you would prefer; the ideas that you believe a age sd ~~ i ~ 
‘ ; : +1 m ee _ then do reac ver- Ready Lena. 
Men: Vinese Read This we could develop indepartments. Do you like THE JOURNAL s There's probably such « Leas in your 
a covers? If not—why? What sort of covers do you like better ? own town, or in your very apartment 
N THIS number of THE JOURNAL is In a word we seek your advice on every editorial point that 
an article entitled ‘‘An Effective Sub- ’ ¥ 
urban Church.” It is a story of the occurs to you. All we ask is that you confine yourself to 


house, if you live in a big city. She’s a 
deepest sort of interest —personal interest, 100 words in your letter, and send it as defined below, not later 


human being, is Lena, it seems to us. 
And so far as the stories in the Novem- 
if you please, for it’s really the story of the than October 15,1914. 
man in the pulpit, and moreover it’s 


ber JOURNAL are concerned we're count- 
the first of a group of articles relating to 


ing a lot on your liking ‘‘Behind the 
Mayor,”’ a story of what two women did 
the methods various clergymen have em- 
ployed to make their churches even more 


. in a Southwestern town just before elec- 
We W ill Pay $150 tion time. George Pattullo wrote it. 
Perhaps you know he can tell a story. 
effective in their respective communities. S 
The second article in the group, ‘‘ The For 31 of the Letters Received 


And there’s another in the November 
number called ‘‘Three Girls in a Row,” 

Church That Found Itself Downtown,’’ : ’ : 

will be published in the November issue For that letter which we consider first in value we shall send 

the writer a check for $50. 


that one of the girls here in the office 
of THE JOURNAL, and it, too, is an 
For the letter which we consider second in value we shall send 
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called a ‘‘peach.”” We're inclined to 
intensely interesting story of a man’s 


agree with her too. 
“The Flat Across the Hall”’ is a story 
achievement—the man, the Reverend 


like none you have ever read before— 





Johnston Myers; the et, Immanuel, the writer $25. : about a quiet couple in a Chicago apart- 
OMyater another article on a country || Forthe letter which we consider third in value we shall send | {i50s, the hall characterized ag" ternible 
church that seemed to have lost its com- the writer $20. uninteresting.” William MacHarg wrote 


j munity usefulness until a man came along 
4 with a new idea fora country church, will 
) be published. It, too, isa story of achieve- 
ment that will make its appeal to every 
red-blooded American man and woman- 
church members or not. 


the story, and it’s of the sort you 
remember. And that in itself is saying a 
good deal, isn’t it ? 

Then there’s ‘‘Miss Herter’s Young 
Couple,’’ a story by Louise Closser Hale, 
of the life she knows from the ground 
up—the life of the theater. 


For the letter which we consider fourth in value we shall send 
the writer $15. 

For the letter which we consider fifth in value we shall send 
the writer $10. 

For the letter which we consider sixth in value we shall send 
the writer $5. 

And for the twenty-five letters that we consider the most 
valuable among all the others we receive we shall send 
$1 to each of the writers. 

















This Month’s Table of Contents 


E FOUND we had so many things 

we wanted to tell you on this page 
this month that when we'd finished there 
was no space left for the table of contents. 
So we had to place it on the very last page 
of the issue, where you'll find it, together 
— wg SS Do not suggest those changes that we have many times 


number. explained we cannot make: for instance, we cannot start a ‘‘ cur- 
rent events” department; we cannot publish more poetry for we 
are now publishing all the good poetry that we can secure; we 
cannot change the present method of placing our advertise- 
ments; we cannot use larger or smaller type; we cannot change ately upon its publication, a position in 
the size of the page. So do not suggest any of the foregoing. the front rank of American writers of 


Keep your letter to 100 words or fewer, and send it not later — Pee ee ne ee 
than October 15, 1914, to i st installmer 








Our New Serials 


HERE are three of them and all three 

begin next month. And of course 
they’re no more alike than black, white 
and pink. First there’s a generous in- 
stallment of a new mystery story by 
Geraldine Bonner. The whole story is 
told by Molly, the telephone girl at 
‘“‘Central,” and the reader is held fasci- 
nated to the very end. 

Next there’s the first installment of a 
serial—her first, by-the-way—by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, whose story, 
‘The Perfect Tribute,’’ gave her, immedi- 









Please Note This Special Warning 












THE JOURNAL'S Cover 


ID you ever see a cuter baby than 
the one pictured on this month’s 
cover of THE JOURNAL? Can you look 
at the picture and not wish-the baby was 
your very own? 
As there is no doubt in our minds that 

















many of our readers will want a copy of 
this picture we have had a limited edition 
printed in full color, exactly as it is on 
the cover, and as long as the supply lasts 
we will send a copy to any address for 
ten cents or three copies for twenty-five 
cents. 
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of a new novel by Frances Little, entitled 
‘““The House of the Misty Star.’”’ The 
author will be recalled by thousands of 
JOURNAL readers for her remarkable book, 
“The Lady of the Decoration.”” All of 
which is doing pretty well in the matter 
of serials, don’t you think? 
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A Department Conducted Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 





How to Organize a Woman’s Club: By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “ What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. SAMUEL B. SNEATH, First Vice-President. 


NE of the most hopeful results of the 
rapid spread of the club movement has 
been the quickened interest which the 
club woman has felt in civic better- 

ment. The time has long since passed when a 
woman was willing to go to her club meeting 
and discuss Plato’s Philosophy, or Dante’s verse, 
or the art of Michael Angelo, while she left 
unnoticed the heaps of unsightly refuse dumped 
in some vacant lot, or passed unheeded groups 
of youngsters playing in the city streets. 

The clean city and the city beautiful have 
become the slogan of many a woman’s club. In 
many another community there is a growing 
desire to attack existing 
conditions, and many 
hundreds of letters re- 
ceived each year at the 
Bureau of Information of 
the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs testify 
that the chief difficulty 
seems to be a lack of 
knowledge of how to pro- 
ceed to organize a civic 
club orsociety. Manyof 
these women realize that 
a little mistake in the be- 
ginning brings about 
most disastrous results, 
and the movement which 
was intended as a means 
of service has sometimes 
come to be regarded as 
an interference. 

The thing of greatest 
importance, then, is to in- 
sure at the very outset a 
sense of codperation be- 
tween citizens and city, 
between different classes 
of citizens, and, perhaps 
most of all, between men 
and women. 

Every town, of what- 
ever size, possesses its 
civic problems. Every 
town has also its quota of 
public-spirited, observ- 
ant citizens who would 
gladly attack these problems but who hesitate 
to enter into the battle single-handed and 
alone. Every town has, also, its share of the 
somewhat apathetic men and women who 
would willingly co6perate but who have not as 
yet been aroused to the need of public service. 
It is necessary to arouse enthusiasm at the 
start, and this is a simple matter provided a 
little tact is used. In other words enthusiasm 
should not outrun good judgment. 


‘2 work of organizing will necessarily fall 
upon a few of the most interested. I am 
assuming, since my correspondents are largely 
women, that these few will be public-spirited 
women of a certain amount of influence in the 
community. 

The first meeting is one of utmost import- 
ance. This is in reality a getting together of 
the citizens to talk things over. To this meet- 
ing should be invited not only the club women 
of the city or town, but also the Mayor, the 
members of the City Council, the superin- 
tendent of the city street department, the 
superintendent of schools, doctors, ministers, 
real-estate men, the president of the Board of 
Trade, the chairman of the Board of Health 
and any other citizens whose interest and coép- 
eration you wish to enlist. 

Do not be afraid of too broad lines. It is a 
big thing which you are to undertake, this city 
improvement work, and it should be of interest 
to every citizen. As far as possible the invita- 
tions to attend this first meeting should be 
accompanied by a personal interview, during 
which it should be explained that the sole ob- 
ject of the meeting is to arouse interest in the 
betterment of the city, and to secure codpera- 
tion toward that end. 

The place of holding the first meeting is, 
generally speaking, an important matter. 
Usually a private house is too small and a hall 
must be chosen. It may be possible so to inter- 
est the Mayor that a city audience room may 
be secured. If this is not possible the use of a 
schoolhouse, preferably one with a large hall 
or audience room, may be obtained. 

Choose an evening when there will be as few 
counter attractions as possible. A free evening 
will materially increase the size of your au- 
dience, and a large and enthusiastic audience 
will furnish an auspicious beginning point for 
your later work. 


Wwe iN the time and place of meeting have 
been determined upon it is well to inter- 
view the local papers and enlist the interest of 
the editors in the project. The press is still the 
most potent factor in arousing public opinion, 
and favorable editorials will do much toward 
interesting the people. 

Choose for the presiding officer of the meet- 
ing the Mayor, if possible, or some popular 
public official, such as the president of the 
Board of Trade. A great deal depends upon 








this presiding officer. Generally speaking this 
position should be held at the first meeting by 
a man lest the whole endeavor be stamped too 
forcibly as a woman’s movement. This is as- 
suming that the Woman’s Civic Improvement 
Association is to have man members, which is 
always helpful. If the men are simply to act as 
auxiliary members, and not as active members, 
the presiding officer may well be the most public 
spirited among the woman citizens. Probably 
in the smaller towns the work will be largely a 
work of the women and the corps of officers will 
be women, but the method of procedure will be 
practically the same in either case. 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, Past Vice-President. 


Select for the general subject to be discussed: 
““The City Beautiful and its Needs.” Arrange 
before the meeting for several ready speakers. 
Let some physician or the chairman of the 
Board of Health speak of the value of a clean 
city from the standpoint of public health. Let 
some social worker or clergyman speak of the 
effect of the external appearance of the city 
upon its morals. Let some club woman speak 
upon the city housekeeping, calling attention to 
the collection of refuse, the disposal of garbage, 
or other matters which would be obvious to all. 
Let the real-estate man speak of the increased 
valuation of property which would follow the 








HAT is one of 

your most vivid 
impressions of the Chicago 
Biennial?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Gray of her friend, Mrs. 
Stanwood, who had at- 
tended nine of the twelve 
conventions held by the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

After a moment’s re- 
flection the answer came: 
“In looking back over 
those busy June days 
nothing moved and en- 
couraged me more than 
the call of youth to service 
in our ranks made up 
mostly of mature and 
elderly women, and the answer youth gave to 
the summons.” 

Since this same thought has come from 
many quarters it may be well, as we start to 
work this autumn, to review briefly the last 
evening of the convention. 

First, two successful women of middle life 
spoke on what youth can bring to the Federa- 
tion movement. Both these speakers empha- 
sized the fact that it is difficult formaturity and 
age to sympathize keenly with youth; that ifwe 
would but summon from the past the spirit of 
our own youth, and listen to its voice, we might 
bring full understanding to the problems, the 
desires, the ambitions of our daughters. 

They developed the thought that individual 
responsibility is easily awakened in the young 
woman of today, that underneath the surface, 
underneath the seeming abandonment to 
pleasure, there is a genuine devotion to duty 
when this duty is made clear; that youth 
would gladly lay upon the altar of the Federa- 
tion its energy, its optimism and its enthusi- 
asm if only they were summoned in the right 
fashion, and that these gifts were among the 
growing needs of our organization. 


FTER this came six young women, radiat- 
ing health, strength, grace, beauty, from 
North Carolina, Minnesota, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Washington, District of 
Columbia. Each of these was asked to tell 
what in her opinion was the greatest service 
the club could render the young womanhood 
of America. It is amazing and most encour- 
aging that these girls selected as their main 
themes the following topics: 

Scientific preparation for home-making, 
with emphasis upon the fact that the daugh- 
ter’s duty in the home should increase as the 
mother takes upon herself responsibilities out- 
side the home. 

The removal of the stigma that we have 
unreasonably attached to domestic service, 
thus clearing away one of the most difficult 
problems in our home life. 

Making the home the greatest force for the 
improvement and development of the immi- 
grant to our shores, fixing ideals of home- 
making and citizen-training. 

Making it possible for young women to 
enter wisely into all forms of organized char- 
ity, sociology and philanthropy, thus giving 
them a place in community life and oppor- 
tunity to satisfy the restless spirit of youth that 
demands a speedy solution of problems, grant- 
ing them also a share in the adventurous de- 
velopment of our age. 

The making of the schools social centers at 
which the people, both men and women, may 
have an opportunity to talk over matters of 
public interest, to discuss before balloting, to 
reason before acting. 

To enable young women to be as democratic 
as the spirit of our Republic demands, to make 


THE SERVIC! 
F YOUT 


By 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


them realize that in the 
democracy of true cul- 
ture, as wellas inthe sym- 
pathetic relations of life, 


“The Colonel’s lady 

And Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under the 
skin.” 


To insure economic in- 
dependence for women, 
as that alone will fit them 
for their places as intelli- 
gent wives, mothers and 
home-makers. 

The climax of the eve- 
ning came when the 
youngest of the group, 
opening an antique cas- 
ket while her sisters clustered about her, found 
therein, as the magic key which shall unlock 
all the difficulties presented, a cry stal in whose 
heart glowed the word ‘‘ Service.”’ 


JT WAS interesting to note the types of girls 

represented. There was the graduate of the 
small woman’s college, the honor alumna of a 
great State university, a bride-soon-to-be who 
combined the culture of the Old South with 
the latest thought of the Middle West, another 
who had devoted her energy to music, another 
who had studied as her major themes art and 
literature, another fresh from preparatory 
school—all these, varying as they did in birth, 
traditions, inheritance, were united in their line 
of thought and in their manner of deliv very. 

There was no ranting, but there was no pain- 
ful timidity. They stood forth, well-poised, 
clear-eyed American girls, giving their message 
modestly, and yet so freely, that those who had 
loved the Federation from the beginning felt 
uplifted at the thought of the fair recruits that 
stood ready to be mustered into serv ice. 

A movement was discussed in Chicago of 
forming a Daughters’ Federation, thus making 
a separate though allied organization, but this 
is exactly what we donot want. Our State and 
General Federations need youth, and youth 
needs us, for down underneath the whole matter 
lies the necessity of mother and daughter 
working together in one common cause. 

Some years ago a mother in rather a melan- 
choly mood wrote a friend: ‘“‘I am a bit sad 
today, for I see that my little daughter is 
standing, and not with reluctant feet, where 
the brook and river meet.’ 

The friend wrote back: ‘‘Be of good cheer, 
my dear, for every step your child takes after 
she has crossed the brook will be toward you 
and not away from you.” 

If we welcome the daughters of our commu- 
nity to work with us it is true that every step 
they take will be toward us and not away from 
us. This means more community interest, more 
solidarity in the home, and certainly nothing 
is more to be desired in America than this. 


M‘*Y I not ask each club president and each 
club member who reads this article to 
resolve to make a place for youth in her club 
work during the coming winter? How shall this 
be done? First, if possible, fill some of your 
vacancies with the right kind of young women. 
Some time during the year let them make an 
entire program for afternoon or evening. No 
part of the club calendar will be more interest- 
ing, both to men and to women, than the 
Daughters’ Day. Let them show you just 
what they have to offer. 

I am wondering if it will be possible at the 
next Biennial to give over a session into the 
hands of these young soldiers, to plan a cam- 
paign that may bea revelation to those of us 
who have long been in the service? 









paving of the streets and the setting out of trees. 
Let a school-teacher speak of the value of play- 
grounds. 

Bring out as many phases of the public need 
by as many different kinds of people as possi- 
ble. Then let the discussion be open, and at 
the suitable time, at that moment which we 
are of late pleased to call the “psychological 
moment,”’ when the enthusiasm has become 
assured, bring about your organization. 

This may be done by a motion by some per- 
son, man or woman, who has been previously 
asked to do so, to the effect that a city improve- 
ment society or a civic club be organized. If the 
motion is enthusiastically 
passed, and the hour is 
not too late, a simple con- 
stitution (which has also 
been prepared before- 
hand) may be submitted 
and adopted. It is better, 
however, not to rush 
matters too rapidly, and 
it may seem wiser to ap- 
point committees on con- 
stitution, nominations and 
membership. The meet- 
ing may then adjourn to 
meet at a definite date one 
or two weeks in the future, 
at which time these com- 
mittees will report and the 
permanent organization 
may be effected. 


TOR the guidance of the 

Committee on Consti- 

tution the following simple 
articles are submitted: 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
This organization shall be 
known as the ‘‘Y—— Inm- 
provement Club.’ 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 
The object of this organi- 

zation shall be to make 

better and more beautiful 

the city in which we live: 

(a) By encouraging needed municipal improve- 
ments and by improving and beautifying 
both public and private property. 

(b) By dev eloping better social and moral condi- 
tions in every way possible. 

(c) By a steady campaign for clean and whole- 
some conditions, 

(d) By supporting in every feasible manner the 
local authorities in their efforts to enforce 
law and order. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 
Any citizen of who is willing to subscribe 


to the object of this organization shall be eligible 
to membership. 





ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 
The officers of this organization shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a secretary who may 
also act as treasurer, 
ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 
The regular meetings of this organization shall 
be held on the first Tuesday of each month. Special 
meetings shall be on call of the president or at 
request of any ten members. 
ARTICLE VI 
DUES 
The annual dues of this organization shall be 


one dollar. 
ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this constitution may be made 
bya two-thirds vote at any meeting of this organ- 
ization provided due notice has been given to the 
membership. 


Jig heed that the club is fairly formed, officers 
iN chosen and constitution adopted, what 
will be the first steps to be taken? 

This is a matter to be well considered since 
there is danger lest the enthusiasm of the new 
organization may lead the members to under- 
take more than they can accomplish well 
Choose only a few things and those few most 
obvious. Do those few things carefully and 
well, so that they may serve as an object-lesson 
and an incentive to further work. Walk softly 
and with intelligence, learning what existing 
laws and ordinances are of value to you, learn- 
ing also to regard the rights and opinions of 
others. Remember that this, as all other kinds 
of club work, is a work of education, codpera- 
tion and service, rather than of antagonism, 
destruction and reform. Be a positive rather 
than a negative force whenever possible. One 
piece of civic work well done is of far greater 
value to the community than a dozen bad 
examples condemned but unimproved. 

During the winter months the club should 
study civic conditions, getting in touch with 
other towns where fine work has been accom- 
plished, learning better the conditions of State, 
city and neighborhood, interesting and en- 
thusing as many as possible, getting ready for 
an early spring-cleaning campaign. 








Our plan is to present each month an inspirational message from the President of the General Federation. 
of readers the plans and aspirations of our organization. 


The Aim of This Department Stated by Mrs. Pennybacker 


We hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL’s millions 
In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by 


clubs and State Federations, and will further interpret the spirit that has made possible the progress of the whole women’s club movement. 


Mrs. PERcy V. PENNYBACKER, President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Who Answer the Question “What’s the Matter With Women?” 


INE years ago a family —father, mother, 
and two sons of five and three years re- 
spectively—stepped from the steamboat 
to the wharf at Fairhope, Alabama. In 
their hands they carried their worldly possessions. 
A few months before they had owned alittle home 
in Mississippi and were planning great things for 
the future. Thenina day the home was in ashes. 
Insurance is unusual in that part of the South, 
and the few personal belongings they saved 
represented all they had in the world 

After a family conference they decided that, 
as they must begin anew, they would begin in a 
new place. So they came to Fairhope. Here 
they settled; the father found work, and the 
mother busied herself about her house and with 
her two children. She was a conscientious per- 
son, and looking ahead she thought of the day 
when her two boys should enter school. She 
didn’t like the idea. She had taught school hcr- 
self, and she knew that school had not been all 
that it should be. In the effort to find out what 
was lacking she read eagerly all the books and 
articles on education which she could find. 

One day she sent for ‘Education and the 
Larger Life,’’ by Charles Hanford Henderson. 
She read it slowly, carefully, joyously. This was 
a kind of training in which she could believe, built 
upon the theory that only by standing aside and 
permitting children to develop, with no intent 
to do more than watch and assist, could parents 
or teachers help human beings to their full per- 
fection. It differed radically from all existing 
plans of which she had heard in that it taught 
that nothing should be required of children that 
they did not give spontaneously. 

At once Mrs. Johnson began to practice the 
theory with her two boys and in a short time it 
was evident that they were making amazing 
progress. 


| Sp two years Mrs. Johnson experimented 
upon her own children and a fewloaned by her 
doubting neighbors, and then with the aid of 
friends she opened a schoolin a tiny cottage with 
six regular pupils. The town looked askance at 
the new school-teacher. She asked so little of her 
pupils; she did not require them to come nor to 
come on time—although they usually came be- 
fore time, so eager were they for school to begin. 
She used practically no books. The children 
spent almost all of the time outdoors. Not one 
of them was afraid of Mrs. Johnson. Indeed they 
were apt to run to her and fling themselves upon 
her, demanding attention in much the same way 
they demanded it of their mothers. 

It was a queer school, but the children wanted 
to go there. So many of them clamored for the 
privilege that before the year was over the 
class had twice moved to larger quarters, and 
numbered forty pupils. 

The Single Tax Colony, impressed by the 
work, agreed to make the school permanent and 
public by paying for every child in attendance 
just as they did to the public school. This little 
sum, fifty cents a month for each pupil, was the 
only endowment the school boasted. 
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There is very little money in Fairhope, 
but land is to be had for the rental, and ; 
timber is cheap, and Mr. Johnson is an excel- 
lent builder. A group of interested parents and 
friends formed a society to further the new 
school. Mrs. Johnson willingly forfeited her 
salary or contributed from it to meet deficits, 
and so within the next three years there grew a 
small group of plain buildings known as the 
School of Organic Education, because it aimed 
to follow the growing organism of the child. 
At the end of the fifth year the school had an 
attendance of two-thirds of all the children in 
town, although the town had also a good school 
of the usual kind. 


‘Pie ‘‘Organic’”’ school had no “‘lessons,”’ no 
home work, no examinations, no promotions, 
no marks, no reports. The anxious parents saw 
their children skipping along the roadside at odd 
hours, sometimes with rake and hoe, industri- 
ously cleaning up a neglected village street, 
sometimes swinging a fine specimen of sugarcane 
over a carefree shoulder. Yet ere learn- 
ing. Incredible as it seemed they were quite as 
well up in the three R’s as the children in the 
ordinary school, and they knew a multitude of 
things which those children had never heard of. 

At the end of the fourth year of the school the 
University of Pennsylvania asked Mrs. Johnson 
to come there to demonstrate her ideas at the 
summer school. The University could pay rail- 
way expenses but could not afford a salary. 
Mrs. Johnson considered. She calculated that 
by living mainly on condensed milk and fruit, 
and by making her own frocks of twelve-cent 





lawn, she might manage to keep her expense 

account and that of her assistant down to 

five dollars a week. With her superb health 
and unflagging energy six weeks of condensed 
milk and fruit meant little; besides they could 
occasionally slip in a square meal. 


HE went to the University, lived on the menu 

she had planned, and managed to make so 
deep an impression under the most discouraging 
conditions that invitations to speak on her work 
came to her from all parts of the country. 
Wherever she appeared she was recognized as a 
brilliant lecturer and teacher. Offers of good 
teaching positions were numerous. The school 
at Fairhope hung on a thread, her own salary 
was uncertain, and the worldly possessions of 
the little family were still very limited. But 
the children whom she had seen begin under her 
new-found idea had not yet been graduated, and 
until they had the experiment was not complete. 
So every autumn she hurried back to poverty 
and hard work. 

I have said that there was little money in 
Fairhope, but how little no one can realize who 
has not lived in the town. The buildings of 
the School of Organic Education contained the 
barest essentials—and the children. There was 
never money enough for sufficient teachers, but 
Mrs. Johnson induced her husband to come in 
and give instruction in manual training and for- 
feited a part of her own salary to make ends meet. 

The end of the sixth year found the school 
famous. The demonstration at the University 
of Pennsylvania, followed by the lectures, had 
interested many Northern people in the theory 


and work, and Mrs. Johnson was pressed to open 
a permanent summer school at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, to be maintained without responsibility 
on her part. The people of Fairhope elected Mr. 
Johnson their Mayor, an office with a great deal 
of honor and a nominal salary. Then they sur- 
rendered to Mrs. Johnson’s success by making 
her the head of their entire school plant. The 
school invited criticism. 

A group of Northern people sent to Fairhope 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
an educational expert, and he returned with 
warm words of commendation. Visitors began 
to come in numbers from all parts of the world, 
cager to see the school and its children. Mrs. 
Johnson received ‘them joyously in eight-cent-a- 
yard gingham. She entertained them hospitably 
in a home of her husband’s building. The floors 
in that home are bare; the walls are guiltless of 
pictures save a few unframed prints. The table 
boasts no cloth, but the meal that is set upon 
the smooth boards, although it be of one dish, is 
always properly set and properly served. There 
are a number of chairs because the Johnson home 
is seldom without callers. And there is a book- 
case which contains the house’s one luxury, the 
best books obtainable on education, sociology, 
philosophy, and the current magazines. 


XCEPT for the summer vacation months 
Mrs.Johnson keeps house. She has no “‘serv- 
ants’’; she believes that all labor is equally dig- 
nified, so the person whom she secures to help her 
in housekeeping is afamily member. She her- 
self goes to the butcher and the grocer, and cooks, 
washes and irons and cleans as she has the time. 
Usually there are several children with her, for, 
as a result of accident, her‘son is now an only 
child, and ‘‘needs brothers and sisters.” 

The boy is now twelve years old, simple, 
manly, sweet-tempered and affectionate, and 
very intelligent and well informed. 

The children in the school have not finished 
the complete course, but they give promise of 
developing into unusual — men and women 
Without ‘‘discipline” or ‘‘bossing”’ they have 
discovered powers of wok and of self- reliance. 
Never having known repression they are spon- 
taneous, original, high-spirited and affectionate. 
Once I heard one of them, a young girl, call: 
“Mrs. Johnny a 

My face flamed. ‘‘Tiow dare she?” I said in- 
dignantly to Mrs. Johnson. 

“Why not?” she said. 

“Tt seems undignified,”’ 

Mrs. Johnson smiled. 
me,” she said gently. 
dignity?” 

Again the girl called: ‘‘ Mrs. Johnny id 

And, listening, this time I heard what I had 
not been able to hear the first, so filled had I been 
with my own conception of what was right and 
proper. The ‘Mrs. Johnny” of her pupil had 
just that caressing, endearing quality more pre- 
cious than any attempt at dignity, which makes 
a child call her mother ‘‘ Mumsie,”’ or a husband 
call his wife ‘‘ Little Woman.” 





I protested hotly. 
“It doesn’t seem so to 
‘*Besides, just what is 
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HE began some twenty years ago at the 
architect’s beginning—over the drafting- 
board in a Boston office. The work of a 
beginner in architecture is about the same 
as that of a beginner in a good many other pro- 
fessions—drudgery. To Miss Josephine Wright 
Chapman it meant a great deal more than hard 
work. It was a radical step fora Boston woman 
twenty years ago. And Miss Chapman’s family 
ignored her suggestions that she wished to be- 
come an architect, ridiculed her, and finally flatly 
opposed her. When it came to that she pawned 
her jewelry, even some of her clothes, in order 
to give herself a working fund; then she walked 
out of the house and went to work. 

Josephine Wright Chapman did not dodge the 
drudgery of the apprentice. She was determined 
to rise toward the head of her profession, and 
she knew that there was no royal road that led 
past its hours of drudgery. Inspiration, ambi- 
tion, romance—all these things brought into her 
work turned dull routine into interested prep- 
aration for bigger things. In a little while she 
was in the bigger things—beginning to make 
plans herself, first for small and comparatively 
unimportant details, then for details that were 
not small and not unimportant, finally for the 
larger enterprises themselves. 


| EFORE the boys who had entered the office 

with her were well away from the tracings she 
was ready to start in business for herself. She 
will tell you that she had many advantages that 
helped her to make this progress. The boys in 
the office had much to occupy their evenings— 
theaters, dances and the like. Being a girl Miss 
Chapman could rot run around at night. Her 
evenings went to the perfecting of her work. 
And so it was that before some of her colleagues 
had really learned to make a working plan her 
small but independent-looking shingle hung out. 
She was ready for business. 

That was the day in which,the prestige of the 
Boston architect was undisputed. He was at 
least a decade ahead of his fellows in many 
other portions of the country, and folk for half 
a hundred miles inland were in the habit of 
sending down to the Hub for house-building 
ideas. That made much work for Boston archi- 
tects, and in the flood of work Miss Chapman 
more than held her own. 

It was close to the period of ‘her greatest suc- 
cess in Boston that the newspapers there carried 
a modest announcement that a contest was 
about to be started for a New England building 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 
You may or may not recall that show—held in 
the summer of 1901. It was the first of all the 
Expositions to use a color scheme upon all of its 
structures, and architects right and left were 
anxious to be represented in the novel display. 
Even the Boston school of architects unbent 
and began to take a keen interest in the forth- 
coming Exposition. 
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The commission 
to plan and build 


the New England 
building was com- 


posed of the Gov- 
ernors of its six 
States. The news- 
papers announced 
that upon a certain 
day they would 
gather at Boston to J 
arrange for an archi- & 
tectural competition 
as a preliminary to 
awarding the plans. 
On that particular 
day the Boston 
architects stayed in 
their offices awaiting 
summons from the 
committee of the 
Governors to appear 
before them They 
may still be waiting, 
for all I know, for 
the committee never 
summoned them. 
Something else had 
come to pass. 
Josephine Wright 
Chapman had also 
seen the item in the 
morning papers. 
She decided that 
waiting was not 
worth while—her 
shingle was such a 












architects put to- 
gether, and so they 
went to the theater 
forthe evening. In 
the morning they 
sent for Miss Chap- 
man and gave her 
the job. 


N THE spring she 

went out to Buf- 
falo and _ superin- 
tended the erection 
of the building. It 
was a great success. 
Every one liked it 
and said that it re- 
flected great credit 
upon the six Gover- 
nors. And they 
were honest enough 
to say that it re- 
flected the greatest 
credit on the smart 





woman who had 
designed it. 
That building 


was a great incen- 
tive and a great ad- 
vertisement for her. 
Orders came in upon 
her thick and fast. 
Her office became a 
suite and she began 
employing a group 
of draftsmen. She 
entered a competi- 
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modest affair that 


tion fora dormitory 





the distinguished 


Governors might 
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Harvard and 








never see it 
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session at her tele- 
phone told her that the 
the Parker House. They were going to dine 
there. Before they went in to dinner they 
had seen Miss Chapman. She made an engage- 
ment with them for the next morning. 


ei TELL the truth of the matter the Gover- 
nors had but a hazy idea of what was wanted 
when they started to put up a special building at 
an Exposition. Miss Chapman, who was evolv- 
ing some sort of a theory as to the importance of 
an architect’s studying her client, had foreseen 
just such a situation. She told the Governors 
just what New England needed at Buffalo—she 
had it down in black and white, in picturés and in 
plans. That made the whole problem no problem 
at all for the Governors. They decided that 
the girl architect knew more than all the man 


Governors were at 
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A few years ago she 
returned to Cam- 
bridge and placed a swimming-tank in the 
basement of that same dormitory. She de 
signed several business structures, and later 
the Episcopal church at Leominster. She madea 
specialty of homes for women’s clubs. She built 
the Woman’s Club at Lynn, and later a similar 
institution at Worcester. 

Orders for other big buildings were coming 
in upon her—churches, clubs, libraries, apart- 
ments. Suddenly she stopped. She refused to 
accept any of these commissions. 

‘A woman’s work,” she said, ‘‘is to design 
houses. Hereafter I am going to design houses.”’ 

Thereafter the men who were planning the big 
buildings of New England might come to her 
office in vain—might tempt her with the big fees 
that go with the planning of big buildings—and 
all to no purpose. She had set her mind upon the 





building of houses—Colonial houses, Spanish 
houses, houses of the Italian villa type, houses 
that looked as if each had been stolen from some 
lovely garden in the suburbs of Paris—best of 
all, however, the English type of house, long, low, 
rambling, with great overhanging roofs, innu- 
merable gables and fascinating details of timber 
and plaster and mullioned windows. For Miss 
Chapman believes that the English are supreme 
in the creation of houses that are real homes. 
Centuries of practical experience have gone to 
make them home-makers. 

“Of course I will build a man any sort of house 
that he wants,” she will tell you, ‘‘but I will 
always make a plea for the English type of home 
dwelling. And I can generally tell what he will 
really want—in the long run. There isa psycho- 
logical relation between architect and client 
that cannot readily be expressed in words. In 
that relation I am generally able to divine just 
the sort of house that we will accomplish in the 
end—the owner and I.” 

She is modest, direct, simple—this woman 
who is putting both her handiwork and her 
heart’s desire here and there over the land. She 
does not court the interviewer. It is easier to 
reach captains of industry than the architect 
who gave up her commercial career at its most 
promising point—to be a creator of homes for 
the women and children of America. 


EVEN years ago she left Boston and came to 

New York. She will tell you quite frankly 
the reasons for the change. 

‘‘Business was bad,’’ she says, in her direct, 
matter-of-fact fashion. ‘‘The panic of 1907 was 
upon us and every architect in Boston was losing 
money. I could not afford to lose much money, 
and so I discharged my draftsmen, locked the 
door and came to New York.” 

She was astranger in a strange land— 
more than a month’s rent in sight. 
other things—among them ability, energy and 
an indomitable faith in herself. With these she 
has gradually climbed forward among the ranks 
of the architects of New York. But she has not 
swerved from her determination to build 
houses—nothing else than houses. You can find 
her work everywhere in the environs of New 
York—where the narrow paved streets give way 
to winding roads, and trees and grassplots begin 
to show themselves once again. 

Each year Miss Chapman goes to England. 
Her summer is spent in studying architecture— 
home architecture: English home architecture. 
At the zenith of her career she is anxious to be 
known as nothing so much as a home-builder. 
And in that desire, a desire brought from fan- 
tasie into the cold realities of the drafting-room, 
Josephine Wright Chapman shows that a pro- 
fessional woman can be feminine and not a 
feminist: can let the spirit of her feminism, her 
womanhood, if you please, carry her forward to 
a success which is as idealistic as it is practical. 


without 
She had 
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ORAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Get the Man Higher Up 


YOUNG lawyer had been appointed to 

defend a negro who was too poor to em- 
stay counsel for himself. Eager for an acquittal 
the young attorney challenged several jurors 
who, he said, might have a prejudice against his 
client. 

“Are there any others?” he whispered to the 
negro. 

‘*No, boss,”’ said the defendant, ‘“‘but Ah 
wants yo ter challenge dat Judge. Ah’se been 
convicted undah him several times now and 
Ah think he’s got er prejudice erginst me.” 


When the Waiter Came 


“a oe you ringing the bell, sir?’’ asked 
the waiter of the customer who had been 
busy with the bell for fifteen minutes. 
‘Ringing it, man?’’ echoed the customer. “I 
have been tolling it. I thought you were dead.” 





A Wise Omission 


\ URPHY, the foreman, was sent to the rail- 
road office to report a slight accident in the 
gang repairing the track. He was handed a 
blank and got along all right until he came to the 
space headed ‘‘Remarks.”’ After staring at it 
a while he beckoned to the clerk. 

‘*What’s the matter, Pat?’ asked that official. 

“Well, sor,” said Murphy, ‘‘ye see it was Bill’s 
big toe he hit wid th’ hammer and it wudn’t 
luk well for me t’ write down th’ raymarks Bill 


made. 
A Quick Thinker 


HEY had just been married and were about 
to start on their wedding trip. As is the 
custom with bridegrooms he was embarrassed 
to the point of forgetfulness, but he met the situa- 
tion like an expert. 
‘‘Why, Harry, you bought only one ticket,” 
said the bride reproachfully. 
‘‘Just like me, Dear,’ said Harry quickly, 
“always forgetting myself.” 


Isn’t a Loaf Aiways Bread? 


“E OW is Robert getting on at college?”’ 
asked the minister, who was being enter- 
tained at dinner. 

‘“*Splendidly,” said the proud father, who 
then went on to tell of his son’s various social, 
athletic and scholastic successes, and the min- 
ister said it was a fine thing to be college bred. 

That evening little James, who had been an 
interested listener, said: ‘‘Papa, what did Mr. 
Brown mean by ‘college bred’?”’ 

Cn, that,’ ” said Papa, who had been looking 
over his son’s bills, “‘is a four years’ loaf.’ 


Not Reading Matter 


WON’T pay one cent for my advertising 
this week,”’ declared the storekeeper angrily 
to the editor of the country paper. ‘‘ You told 
me you’d put the notice of my shoe polish in 
with the reading matter.”’ 
‘And didn’t I do it?” inquired the editor. 
“No, sir!” roared the advertiser. ‘‘No, sir, 
you did not! You put it in the column with a 
mess of poetry, that’s where you put it!” 





As a Souvenir 
MERCHANT who had been traveling 


some months was informed upon his re- 
turn of the death of a valued friend. A few days 
later he called on the bereaved widow to offer 
his expressions of sympathy. During the visit 
he remarked: 
I was a good friend of your late husband. 
Is there not something of his which I could have 
as a memento of him?” 
She raised to his her velvety brown eyes, which 
a few moments before were moist with tears, 
and said: 
‘How would I do?” 


Her Classification 


ITTLE Mary’s mother was writing a letter to 
her sister one day, and Mary, who did 
everything her mother did, was writing also. As 
she began she looked up and asked: 
ss Mamma, how do you spell ‘Aunt’—the kind 
that ain’t a bug?” 


Many Kinds of Hard Work 


WANT you to understand,” said young 
Spender, ‘“‘that I got my money by hard 
work.” 
‘Why I thought it was left to you by your 
rich uncle.” 
**So it was, but I had hard work to get it 
away from the lawyers.’ 


The Drawback 


GOOD Methodist asked John Wesley to 
advise him in regard to a certain woman 
well known to both. 
The great preacher told the man that he never 
would be happy if he married her. 
‘*But she is a member of your church, isn’t 
she?” 
““Ves,”’ was the reply. 
**And you think she is a Christian woman?” 
oe I oo 
“Well, then, why should I not marry her?” 
“* Because,” replied Wesley,‘‘the Lord can live 
with a great many people that you and I can’t.”’ 


A Polished Diplomat 


ID you see anything that particularly 
struck your fancy when you were looking 
around the furniture shops today?” asked a 
young husband of his bride on her return from 
a tour of furniture inspection. 
“Ves,” she replied, ‘‘I saw something exceed- 
ingly pretty in looking-glasses.”’ 
I have no doubt you did,” he observed, ‘‘if 
you looked into them.” 
And the halo of a calm, sweet peace rests 
upon that home. 


Human Nature 


T’S a funny thing about human nature,” 

said Jones, as he walked home with his 
next- door neighbor. 

‘*What’s funny about it?” 

“Why, if you tell a man there are 270,169,- 
325,481 stars he’ll believe you, but if a sign 
says ‘Fresh Paint’ he won’t believe it without a 
personal investigation.” 





It Was Apparent 


“T“HE Governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband. 
‘*My husband, Bridget,’’ she said proudly, 
*‘is at the head of the State militia.” 
‘Oi t’?ought as much, Ma’am,”’ said Bridget 
cheerfully; ‘‘ain’t he got th’ foine malicious 


look!” 
They All Did 


BOY was asked by his Sunday-school 
teacher to write a short essay on Elisha, 
and this is what he brought next Sunday: 


There was a man named Elisha. He had some 
bears and he lived in a cave. Some boys tormented 
him. He said: “If you keep on throwing stones at 
me I'll turn the bears on you and they'll eat you up.” 
And they did, and he did, and the bears did. 


A Daughter’s, Laughter 


Were! increasing amusement he laughed, 

‘V Because of his daughter’s wild laughter; 

Then he said: ‘‘ Though I seem to be daught 
I am sure that my daughter is daughter.” 


The Retort Economical 


HEATED discussion was in progress at a 
woman’s club, when one of the members 
arose and said in a decided voice: 
‘“‘T am going to express my opinions.” 
‘“‘Twouldn’t,’’said a bright young girl member. 
“‘And, pray, why not?” frigidly asked the 
woman, turning to the ‘‘ young thing” with a 
withering glance. 
‘‘Why, I wouldn’t express them, that’s all. 
It’s cheaper to send them by parcel post.” 


W and Double U 


“PELL your name!” 
sharply. 
The witness began: ‘‘O, double T, I, double 
U, E, double L, double —— 
‘Wait!’ ordered the clerk; ‘‘begin again!” 
The witness repeated: ‘‘O, double T, I, 
double U, E, double L, double U, double O ——-” 
““Your Honor!” roared the clerk; ‘‘I beg that 
this man be committed for contempt of court!” 
“What is your name?” asked the Judge. 
““My name, your Honor, is Ottiwell Wood 
ane I spell it O, double T, I, double U, E, double 
L, double U, double O, D.’ 


said the court clerk 


Unnecessary 


“\ HAT is your name, little boy?” inquired 

the kindergartner of her new pupil. 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy bash- 

fully. 

“Well what does your father call you?’ 

“T don’t know,” still more bashfully. 

“How does your mother call you when the 
griddle cakes are done?” 

‘‘She don’t call me,’’ beamed the new pupil; 
“I’m there already.” 


Careful of Facts 


OM was very careful of the truth; punctili- 
ous, in fact. So when he got married and 
the minister asked him, ‘‘ Well, Tom, I suppose 
you feel you got the best wife in the world?” 
Tom replied: 
“T think, sir, she is God’s handiwork, but * 
shouldn’t say she is His masterpiece.’ 








Identifying Her 


ROWN, do you know the lady across the 
street?” asked Smith. 

“Let me see,” replied Brown, ‘‘she certainly 
looks familiar. That’s my wife’s dress, my 
daughter’s hat, my mother-in-law’s parasol. 
Why yes! That’s our cook.”’ 


Might Get It That Way 
fy ABSENT-MINDED husband was asked 


by his wife to stop in a store on his way 
downtown and buy her three articles of femi- 
nine wear. Of course when he reached the store 
he had forgotten what they were. Sothe young 
clerk behind the first counter was amazed to 
hear: 

“Excuse me, my wife told me to come in 
here and get her some things to wear and I’ve 
forgotten what they are. Would you mind 
naming over a few things?”’ 


The Lamp Knew What to Do 


N ARY had a little lamp, 
It was well trained, no doubt; 
’Cause every time that John came in 
That little lamp went out. 


All Not Lost by Any Means 


ERE, my son,” said the father to Willie, 
“what does this mean? Your report 
gives you only fifty for arithmetic, and your 
teacher makes the comment that you can’t 
count straight up to twenty-five. What are you 
going to do with such a record when you go into 
business? 
““Now don’t worry, Father,” replied the son. 
“To count up to twenty-five isn’t necessary for 
success in business nowadays. e 
“Not necessary?” gasped the father. 
““No, sir. I can start a ten-cent store.’ 


Where He Stood 


M I GOOD enough for you?” sighed the 
fond lover. 
‘*No,” said the girl candidly, “‘ you’re not, but 
you are too good for any other girl.” 





"Easily Explained 


“pss ATERS is good this mornin’, Madam,” 
said the old farmer making his usual 
weekly call. 

“‘Oh, are they?” retorted the customer. 
“That reminds me: How is it that them you 
old me last week is so much smaller at the bot 

tom of the basket than at the top? 

‘‘Waal,”’ replied the old man, “p’taters is 
growin’ so fast now that by the time I get a 
basketful dug the last ones is about twicet the 
size of the first.” 


A Request or a Warning? 


RS. K. was on a visit to her parents and 
‘4 wrote the following card to her next-door 
neighbor at home: 


Dear Mrs.G.: Will you do mea favor while I am 
away? Will you put out a little food on our back 
porch every day or so for the littie tramp cat I have 
been feeding this winter? The cat will eat almost 
anything, but please do not put yourself out. 


His Thoughts 


HE young mother stole silently upstairs one 

evening, to be sure that her little son was 
sleeping safely. As she paused at the door she 
saw her husband standing beside the crib, gazing 
earnestly down at the sleeping child. Tears filled 
the mother’s eyes, and she thought: ‘‘How 
dearly Frederick does love that boy!”’ 

But just then he turned and saw her. ‘‘Ame- 
lia,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see how on earth they can 
get up a crib like this for three dollars and — 
cents.” 


Just to Brace Up 


OULD you spare me for a couple of 

weeks?”’ said the father to his son. And, 
with this sentence, ‘‘Life” tells this delicious 
one: 

““Why, Father?’’ asked the son. 

“*Well, my boy,” the father continued, “about 
a month ago you introduced me to the ‘Like 
father like son’ idea which is now spreading over 
this country, and which, formulated by eminent 
educators, simply means that all fathers shall 
make companions of their sons, so that an 
intimate relationship shall ensue. Have I done 
this with you?” 

“You certainly have,” replied the boy, 
twirling a semblance of a mustache. 

‘And now I ask that you spare me for a 
couple of weeks.” 

“But, my dear father,’”’ replied the boy, “‘we 
are just beginning to understand each other. 
The whole idea of the ‘Like father like son’ 
movement is that it be continuous. You cer- 
tainly have been a game sport. What do you 
want to quit for?”’ 

In reply the kind father, summoning all his 
control, said gently: 

‘*Believe me, Son, I don’t want to quit; but 
the fact is that since you and I have been 
thrown together I have smoked so many ciga- 
rettes, played so much poker, danced so many 
new-fangled dances and raced over the country 
in so many autos that I thought if you didn’t 
mind I would take a couple of weeks off in some 
good sanitarium until I can gather strength 
enough to go on with the growing friendship 
between us.”’ 





Had Already Done So 


aS he seas the matter, little boy?’’ asked 
'¥ the kind-hearted old gentleman of the 
youth who was yelling lustily. 

“Boo hoo, boo hoo,” sobbed the boy. 

‘Come, come,” soothingly said the old gentle 
man. ‘‘Don’t mind, don’t mind.” 

I didn’t,”’ shrieked the boy, ‘‘an’ that’s what 

T got licked fur!” 


Why He Objected 


TOW,” said the Principal, to one of the pu- 
pils at the close of the lesson in which 
he had touched on the horrors of war, ‘‘do you 
object to war, my boy?”’ 
“Ves, sir, I do,’’ was the fervent answer. 
“Now tell us w hy.” 
“ Because,’ ’ said the youth, “wars make his- 
tory an’ I jest hate history.” 


Think It Over 


ONES was reading in the paper a description 

of a society function in which Mrs. Jones had 
figured prominently. 

“The beauty and modishness of her Parisian 
toilet,’’ he read, ‘‘ beggared description.” 

Jones jingled a bunch of keys and a button 
in his pocket and murmured sympathetically: 
** Et tu, description.” 


Why Does It Come Out This Way ? 


N MISSOURI, where they raise more mules 

and children than in any other place in the 
world, a certain resident died possessed of seven- 
teen mules and three sons. In his will he dis- 
posed of the mules as follows: One-half to the 
eldest son, one-third to the next and one-ninth 
to the youngest. 

The administrator who went to divide the 
property drove a span of mules out to the farm, 
but when he went to divide the seventeen into 
halves, thirds and ninths he found it was im- 
possible with live mules; mules not being very 
valuable he unhitched one of his own, putting 
it with the other seventeen, making eighteen, 
which he proceeded to divide as follows: One- 
half, or nine to the eldest, one-third, or six, to 
the next son, and one-ninth, or two, to the 
youngest. Adding up nine, six, two, he found 
that it made seventeen, so he hitched up his 
mule and went home rejoicing. 
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He Buys a Book “Reduce Your Weight by Exercise” and Pu 
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“James! Have You Lost Your Mind?” 



































“Never Was Any Privacy in This House” 
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OTHER’S lace 


bodice of days 
gone by becomes 
daughter's lace tunic of 
today. It has survived 
the years and is as 
charming now as ever 
because the rare, old 
handwork never has 
been washed with any- 
thing but Ivory Soap. 


Ivory washes safely the 

finest, sheerest materials because, 

in its way, it is just as delicate and 

pure as they. It contains nothing 

coarse, nothing harsh, nothing 

inferior; no impurities, no substitutes, no makeshifts. 


Copyright 1914 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Ivory Soap is genuine, through and through; it is pure, high grade 
soap — nothing else—and_ therefore entirely harmless to any lace 
or other delicate fabric that is not injured by water. 
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NEED A WOMAN OVER FIFTY FEEL OLD? 


AN EDITORIAL BY JANE ADDAMS 


NE of the most remarkable changes in the lives of women in this 
country has been the postponement of old age. Chiefly because 
they had nothing else to do, our grandmothers, after their children had 
been reared and safely launched into homes of their own, expected to 
give their remaining years to a general oversight of the households of 
their sons and daughters and to the upbringing of their grandchildren, 
conforming both as nearly as possible to their own excellent although 
somewhat inflexible standards. 

It is useless to deny that this admirable and highly domestic occupa- 
tion occasionally led to difficulties.. A vigorous woman, accustomed to 
the cares of a large household in which her word was law, when 
deprived of an absorbing occupation could not all at once reduce herself 
to a negligible quantity, and the traditional “mother-in-law” was quite 
as much the victim of circumstances as were the cherished family upon 
whom her unused energies were expended. 


HE easy assumption of old age under the circumstances is readily 

understood, for when the individual valued herself largely asa repos- 
itory of wisdom and tradition it was quite in character to don a cap, and 
to sit, knitting innumerable pairs of stockings, where she might easily be 
consulted. Almost any family album will reveal these sweet-faced 
women, a fold of linen over their placid breasts, a cap upon their smooth 
hair, whom we are happy to claim as our grandmothers, and yet if we 
knew their exact ages, in almost every instance we would be surprised 
to discover how young they were, many of them scarcely fifty years 
old. They assumed that life was over for them at the very time their 
husbands were still in the midst of business and professional activ- 
ities, often receiving their highest honors and rendering their most 
distinguished public services after they were fifty years old. 

We regret the passing of these charming women and we certainly 
deplore those women of seventy years occasionally seen rushing from 
one social function to another, attired in modish gowns, with picture 
hats surmounting their elaborately coifed heads. Although so dis- 
similar it is nevertheless true that both types of women are without 
adequate activity. The former dissembled a placidity which certainly 
they could not have felt in every instance; the latter continue a round 
of vapid occupations which they fear to drop lest they be faced by an 
insupportable leisure. Both are obviously without absorbing interests. 


APPILY there is another type of woman between the ages of fifty 

and seventy years of whom every section of America has its 
shining examples; first discovered perhaps through church sewing circles 
and missionary societies, although the widely spread Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union organizations had much to do with enabling her to 
find herself. The Woman's Club movement has also been a great factor 
in developing the powers of women who are over fifty years old. Many 
of them learned to write papers, to address audiences, to preside over 
meetings, to organize committees for the first time after they had passed 
that age. The women’s clubs also gave to thousands of women their 
first sense of responsibility in regard to public education and civic reform. 
It was largely through the efforts of these older club women that kin- 
dergartens, manual training and domestic science were introduced into 
the public-school system of America. In many cities these women were 
also the pioneers in agitating for public playgrounds and vacation schools. 
These same elderly women who, in their youth, had been sheltered 
from any knowledge of crime and the ways of criminals, and who would 
have considered it most unladylike even to refer to a disreputable 
woman, were often responsible for securing matrons in the police 
stations, teachers in the jails, the establishment of juvenile courts and 
the abolition of vice districts. These women are now in no small meas- 
ure responsible for municipal concerts, for crafts and trades schools and 
for exhibitions for the encouragement of local artists. In their girlhood 
they knew no exercise more violent than playing croquet, no dietary 
more rigid than preserves and sponge cake for supper, no notion but 
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that all diseases were Heaven-sent, and that a certain number of chil- 
dren must inevitably die in infancy, but they are now agitating for 
public gymnasiums and municipal baths, for pure-food laws and a clean 
milk supply; they are quite tigerlike in insisting that all children shall 
be protected from contagious diseases through school nursing and med- 
ical inspection, and they have come to consider a high death rate among 
infants as a disgrace and a reproach to the community. 


OMEN over fifty years old who are today leading interesting and 

socially useful lives are to be found in all parts of America: Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, for an example, as the head of the public-school system 
of Chicago; Mrs. Margaret Deland and Mrs. Edith Wharton among the 
best fictionists of America; Doctor Anna Howard Shaw as president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

One woman of sixty whom I know is most widely useful in many 
church activities, not only in the local circles of her denomination but 
also as the president of a State organization. Her husband died several 
years ago, her children are both married and living in two distant cities. 
It would be hard to imagine a more desolate life than hers might be did 
she not have an outlet, not only for her splendid energy, but also for 
her social gifts and her affection. Her small but charming house does not 
give an impression of emptiness, but is as if it were the center of benefi- 
cent activity, a place where a woman dwelt not alone but surrounded 
by the affection of countless friends. It would be absurd to say that if 
she had remained “quietly at home,” exchanging social amenities with her 
neighbors, her life would have been ’so filled with satisfactory interests. 

Another woman over fifty years old is the executive head ofa National 
organization which has for years urged and secured better conditions for 
working women and children, both through legislation and voluntary 
effort. She has moved from one difficult piece of social organization to 
another until probably no one else in the United States is more con- 
versant with the conditions surrounding working women and children 
in every part of the country, with the laws which have been enacted 
on their behalf and with the efficiency of their enforcement. 


NOTHER woman over fifty years of age has brought into her pub- 
lic service the resources of large wealth, as well as the matured 
powers of an energetic nature and unusual capacity. For seven years 
she was president of the Juvenile Court Committee of Chicago, and it 
was she who suggested and formed, out of this committee, the Juvenile 
Protective Association. She has been influcntial in securing the special- 
ization and socialization of the Chicago Municipal Courts, the Court of 
Domestic Relations, the Mozales Court, and, last of all, the Boys’ Court. 
She has become an extremely able speaker, and continually presents, 
through addresses and publications, the needs of the boys in the jails, the 
lack of industrial opportunity for colored young people, the temptations 
of young women employed in department stores, hotels and restaurants, 
the dangers to young girls on excursion boats and in amusement parks, 
the disastrous effects of street trading on boys and girls,and many other 
similar subjects. 

That weariness and dullness, which inhere in both domestic and 
social affairs when they are carried on by men alone, will no longer be a 
necessary attribute of public life when such gracious and gray-haired 
women become a part of it, and when new social movements, in which 
men as well as women are concerned, naturally utilize woman’s experi- 
ence and ability. 

Ever-widening channels are gradually being provided through which 
woman’s increasing moral energy may flow, and it is not too much to 
predict that in the end public affairs will be amazingly revivified from 
those new fountainheads fed in the upper reaches of woman's matured 
capacity. 
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THE TIME IS HERE WHEN MEN AND WOMEN are not only 
thinking about the same problems, but they are’also working 
together at their solution. Women are voting in some 
States: they probably will vote in more States. The ques- 
The Going tions that belonged a few years ago solely to men now belong 

jointly to men and women, and some of them more to 
of the 

women than to men. 
Saloon Times have changed, and conditions have changed and 
arechanging with them. THE JouRNAL has watched carefully 
the change, and leaving aside the deplorable phases that invariably come 
with every change, there are great pulsating elements now coming out of the 
change which are for the good of all womanhood. Sentimentalizing has 
changed to practical consideration: social economy is beginning to be under- 
stood: efficiency is going to have its inning among women. 

We are facing an age of women who are actually going to do things: 
on every hand they are already doing. And a good deal of the doing is 
being done with wisdom and clear vision. For instance: back of the 
publication in THE JOURNAL this month of ‘‘ My Saloon: The Autobiography 
of a Saloonkeeper”’ isa woman’s interest: a great onrushing wave for National 
prohibition on a purely practical efficiency basis. Women in large numbers 
are already meeting this question, and all women will have to meet it. It is 
essentially a woman’s question, for from every economic, social and moral 
standpoint it is the woman who has suffered from the saloon. 

‘‘The saloon must go”’ is the slogan, and it calls to arms every woman in 
America. And the saloonkeeper in THE JouRNAL ‘‘human document”’ shows 
in one aspect—the social—why it should go. The wife and daughter cannot 
rise above its taint and the deadly work that it does. It is money got ata 
fearful cost. Community feeling has always been against it, and. of late 
this sentiment is rapidly crystallizing itself into definite action. 

Many women are destined to meet this question at the polls within the 
next year or two. 

















THE MAN OR THE WOMAN WHO FIRST STARTED the 
notion that measles ‘“‘amount to nothing’’; that ‘‘all chil- 
dren must have them”’ (measles, incidentally, is a singular 
noun when used in this sense), and ‘‘the sooner they have 
Where them the better,’’ has much to answer for. Most of us 
“Nothing ” know better now, but the cruel wrong done to children by 

g exposing one child of a family to the measles, if another 
child has it, still lingers. The truth has not yet got to the 
mothers that a child is not ‘‘ through’”’ with measles with one 
attack: he may have the measles five or six times, and thus 
the barbiarous method of purposely exposing him to suffering is self-evident. 
Nor are the serious after-effects of measles understood: that the eyesight is 
often affected for life: that the kidneys are sometimes injured: that the lungs 
may be weakened: and that, again, the high fever may affect the brain cells. 
Instead of measles.‘‘amounting to nothing’”’ it is one of the serious maladies 
of childhood, and one to be particularly watched for its after-effects. And 
certainly the practice of deliberately exposing a child to it should become a 


hideous memory of the past. Measles must be accepted as a serious 
children’s disease. 
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} A GIRL OF THIRTY SAID THE OTHER Day: ‘‘Oh, I’m too 
73 =|: =«old tobegin to learn anything more!’’ But awoman of sixty, 
& not long ago, began the study of Greek, knowing that it is 
| not white hairs, but the inability to assimilate new ideas, 
How tobe | that betokens old age. We are apt to overlook the fact 
| sometimes that new interests and new ideas are around us 
every day, and just as we keep in touch with them do we 
keep our places in the van of the great procession. Sixty-five 
birthdays are no excuse for not reading new books, seeing 
new ae es Or pearing new things. There is no need for us to put one foot 
in the grave before it is dug by forgetting how to be interested in everything 
around us or to hold fast to sympathy and enthusiasm. These are surer 
guides to a more enduring youth than all those that beauty specialists or 
physicians can give to us. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN SAID that one of the rules 
) he made for himself early in life was that in a business con- 
versation he would never allow the other man to be the first 


NY | to indicate that the conversation was over: he invariably 
The made it a practice to be the first to rise the moment the 


even by indication. 

This golden rule—and it is a golden one—is commended 
to every woman whose affairs bring her to a man’s office. 
Very few persons know, as the old saying has it, ‘“‘when to get out.’’ This is 
not only true of women, but it is also true of men: itisacommon and grievous 
fault and works havoc with a busy man’s time. With a man there is no excuse 
for overstaying the time necessary to a brief explanation of the business that 
brings him to another man. Every man should understand this golden rule in 
business, and not be warned by the polite picking up of a pencil, or a pen, or 
paper, or a glance at the desk, that his visit is considered at anend. But fora 
woman there is more excuse. She has not been trained in the rules of business 
and it is difficult for her to realize how much an extra five or ten minutes 
means in a busy man’s day. But with the present tendencies to bring her 
more into the affairs of men, and consequently into their working hours and 
offices, it is one of the most valuable rules that she can learn with profit to 
herself and to the immense relief and admiration of every businessman. The 
time to get out of a man’s office is the moment that you have presented your 
errand to him, briefly and to the point, and when he has given his answer. 
Be always the first to rise or to give the indication that you realize the con- 
versation is over: never permit the business man the chance to indicate even 
by the politest gesture that you have reached the end of your time, and he 
wishes that you would leave his office. 


Rise 
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‘ | business was stated. He was, therefore, never dismissed 
First to | 
| 











“OH, THE ADORABLE THING!” said the woman as she saw 
an eight-month-old baby, and, letting free what she called 
her mother love but what others standing near called by 
al another and not so pretty a name, she folded the little one 
The Rights toher. The poor baby struggled and kicked and cried, and 

it took the mother the best part of half an hour to quiet her 
se rg distressed child. When will it be borne upon women without 
Baby self-control to respect the rights of another woman’s baby 
and keep hands off? Every mother likes to have her baby 
admired and she enjoys the appreciation of other women, but what possible 
right hasany woman to put her hand upon the child? The fact that a baby 
is “cute” or “adorable’’ does not take away one iota of his right to the 
sacredness of his person. Mothers suffer constantly from this thoughtlessness 
of other women, and, what isworse, the babies suffermore. Many a mother’s 














’ watchful care for the health of her baby is absolutely undone by the thought- 


lessness of some other woman, who, because she has no self-control, inflicts 
a ‘‘cold” or worse upon the child by taking inexcusable liberties with his 
person that are obnoxious to the child and his mother. 





IT IS A TREMENDOUS STEP FORWARD, a step which means 
much to us and to the generation that will succeed us, when 
we read this declaration from a successful physician: 
I have sold mysanitarium: I have given up my practice, and in 
“The Divine| the future will lecture and make addresses to girls in our High 
7 Schools and to young women in our colleges, on the subject of 
Whisper personal hygiene. I believe that in so doing I can do more good 
of Today ”’ in preventing the broken health and crippled bodies that have 
come to me for cure in all these years. 
Moral wrecks are pitiable, and men there should be to heal them, but to 
check at its source the destroying force that is eating into our social body 
is work worthy of any man. Kate Douglas Wiggin sang wisely: 


To cure is the voice of the past: 
To prevent: the divine whisper of today. 

















TELLING THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH is very difficult for a child 
in his earlier years. When you know exactly what the truth 
is and have no desire to wish it anything else it is easy to 
speakit. Not infrequently, however, circumstances are Such 





Why the that achild has not aclear impression of what has happened. 

Truth is He is confused to start with. Then the confusion is increased 
7 when confronted with a question. The likelihood in nine 
Difficult 


cases out of ten is that he will speak the first thing that 
for a Child enters his mind in reply, and, having once spoken, he feels 
————— | under obligation to maintain his position, and he flounders 
hepulesdty on. A highly sensitive and imaginative child has difficulty in 
distinguishing the real from the unreal. Once an impression is received the 
image remains in his mind as Something very real, and frequently a child will 
speak with only these imaginings asa basis for his opinion. A parent will 
doubtless find that her son has no idea of telling an untruth, but is simply 
unable to speak with accuracy. Instead of punishing him she should remem- 
ber these conditions, and set about to help him distinguish between the real 
and unreal facts. A threatened child will make but little progress, but a 
child sympathetically understood soon learns the meaning of truthand honor 
and will carefully avoid misrepresentation. Let us get away, however, from 
the notion that telling an untruth by a child is a vice, and that the child 
should be punished for it. It is loving correction and helpful guidance that 
the child needs—not punishment. 











DO WE SUFFICIENTLY REALIZE that health is largely a 
matter of determination: thatit is very largely a question of 
our own will whether we are well or ill? Many women trail 
ih through life half ill all the time, languid, uninterested, 
How Good struggling over every effort, never knowing the joy of vigor- 
| Health Lies} US life, who, if they only had courage and determination, 
| ae | could be abundantly blessed with life and vigor. There are, 
‘Within | of course, cases of women who have to work so desperately 














Our Reach | for mere existence that health mustin a measure beneglected; 
—————==—! but for themajority of women health lies within their grasp. 
cities Franklin’s prescription for good health has never been surpassed. 
‘‘ Early to bed’”’ is the first essential; simple food at regular hours the second, 
and exercise every day with not less than twenty-five deep breaths a day, and 
four glasses of water, complete the prescription, which will bring renewed 
health and energy to any one who tries it and sticks to it. But it isin the last 
that we find the difficulty. The prescription sounds easy; its simplicity and 
lack of originality are almost laughable, yet a goodly amount of will power is 
needed to stick to it and carry it out. Try for a month to be in bed every 
night at ten, to sleep with all your windows wide open, to exercise every day, 
to breathe deeply and drink the required glasses of water, and see if the 
world is not a different place to you. We can do so much for ourselves if 
we would but realize it. 





THE UNEMPLOYED OFTEN SUFFER because of the unem- 


eo ployable. But there is always one method that truly sepa- 
of rates the one from the other and reveals the ‘‘ed” from the 
gti “able.” That is, not to help the man directly, but to help 
The } him to help himself. Direct help is oftentimes weakening: 


helping a man to help himself is always strengthening. The 
rule always Separates the sheep from the goats. This is true 
service to the individual and to the community. Peter 
didn’t give alms to the cripple at the temple, who asked for 
alms. He said: “Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I 
thee.’” And he ‘‘made him whole.’” That is, he put him on his feet. And 
there and then was struck the first true note of the real social service of the 
world. 


| First Social 
Service 
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N ONE corner of 
the great oak 
desk there was 
a long row of pearl 
topped buttons, and 
the short, heavily 
built man sat down a 
and pushed violently 

at the one marked 
‘“Office Manager.”’ 

A moment later the 

outer door of his 
three-room office 
suite opened and let 

in a torrential clat- 

ter of typewriters that penetrated, 
somewhat dimmed, even to his inner 
room, and presently the second door 
opened to admit the deferential 
Kitchell. 

“Mr. Kitchell, I told you before I 
left a week ago on the Western trip 
that my stenographer and private 
secretary had left me—again.”’ 

“Ves, Mr. Eads.” 

‘“‘To be married, of course. She is 
the latest of four whom I have by 
labor—great labor, Mr. Kitchell 
trained to do my work in my way, 
only to be told just when they were 
becoming valuable that they wanted 
to mar-ry! The fourth, the fourth 
successive one! You know this, Mr. 
Kitchell; you sent them in from the 
main office.”’ 

“Yes, sir; I] remember.’’ 

“Now, Mr. Kitchell, in this last 
week have you found the kind of per- 





streak of fairness marked in all Simon- 
pure pirates was in John, too, so that he 
alternated between the parts, one week 
roving the broad Atlantic (iis back yard) 
as Kidd, the next spreading terror among 
the shipping (the chickens) of the circling 
Gulf (her back yard) as Lafitte. And 
though the Fair Isabel was on board 
wherever the black flag flew, yet her life 
on the bounding billows was not an un- 
happy one. All she asked was that she 
might have with her the brats, and leisure 
to treat the particular one that happened 
at any time to be afflicted with whooping 
cough. 

“Once on the Atlantic, in the midst of 
a shrieking storm, one of the brats whooped 
so violently that her golden hair fell off 
into the sea. The vessel hove to, to rescue 
the hair, with the result that a British 
man-o’-war came very near capturing 
Kidd and all his crew, not to speak of 
three express-wagon loadsof gold. Rough 
pirate justice demanded that a brat with 
hair as indiscreet as that should walk the 
plank out of the stable window, at sunset. 
Dawn and sunset are the two critical 
hours in a pirate’s days.” 


a HE Fair Isabel died young. It was 
in the spring, for inher last moments, 
with that keenness of the senses that had 
enabled her always to see the pirate ship 
in the offing, she saw from the deck of 
Lafitte’s long schooner the pale pink 
myrtle blooms, and caught the sweet odor 
of the white Cape jasmines, and heard 
old Mis’ Leslie’s bees mobbing the flower- 
ing locust trees in her back yard. There 
was ever a streak of tenderness in Lafitte. 
And though the lookout reported six or 
seven helpless and undoubtedly rich mer- 
chantmen near by, yet the Captain said, 
holding his hands over his eyes, ‘We have 
other business in hand today. And 
there'll be no gun loosed on this ship for 
a week.’ 
“‘And so, not far from Mobile Bay on 
the edge of the warm Gulf Stream, at sun- 








son! told you I wanted—one compe- 
tent stenographer with sense enough 
to develop into a private secretary, who is not likely, so far 
as you can judge of course, to inveigle some man into drag- 
ging her off on a honeymoon? Still not a monstrosity; I 
hate ugliness. Nora man; they talk inside business outside. 
Have you found her ?”’ 

“IT think so, sir.” 

“Good! Send her in. I'll try her.’ 

In order to test her rapidity, her accuracy, her readiness 
to meet an emergency quickly, and to accustom her in the 
beginning to his brusque, time-saving manner, Mr. Eads 
prepared to plunge into the dictation of several long and 
complicated letters. 


, 


HEN she knocked he said, ‘‘Come in’’; and began 
walking up and down, his head drooped forward on 
his folded arms, arranging the matter to be fired at her. 

‘Are you ready?” heasked. For a second he stopped and 
glanced at her. He was acutely conscious of a satisfying 
impression of trained efficiency, native intelligence, personal 
immaculateness and—something else. He had neither the 
time nor the inclination to analyze that; he began again his 
walking up and down. 

The little woman moved swiftly to the stenographer’s desk 
in the corner and cleared it for action. From time to time her 
gray eyes rested on the short, heavily built man striding up 
and down near her. She dared to let a smile flutter in her 
fair, almost imperceptibly pinched face, though instantly the 
smile was gone, and she pressed her lips together tightly. 
Suddenly sticking out her tongue at the back of the great 
man she tilted her chin evena shade higher and announced: 
‘**T am ready.” 

“Take these then.”’ 

Having dictated for almost an hour he consulted a memo- 
randum pad on hisdesk, looked at his watch, snatched his hat 
from a peg in the closet set in the wall and started for the 
door. ‘I’m late for a meeting,’’ he explained over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Your room is the one inside there. You’ll find all you 
need; ifnot ask Mr. Kitchell. Leave the letters on my desk 
to be signed; I'll be back at one. Go out to luncheon when 
you're through or when you like; I have luncheon at two- 
fifteen always. I'd like you to get those letters off, please, as 
soon as they're signed.” 

At one o’clock he was back in his office. The door leading 
into the secretary’s office was closed, and he judged from the 
feel of the atmosphere that she was gone. Sitting down lei- 
surely he began reading over the pile of newly typed pages 
before him, signing the ends as he came to them. 

“She's allright!’’ He said it to himself contentedly. ‘‘At 
least with the pencil and the machine. And, thank Heaven! 
she’s got sense; Ican see that. The rest will follow. And I 
reckon she’s safe from i 

He sat staring at a page in front of him. “What the 
dickens is this?’’ The page was not addressed and had no 
envelope on top of it. There were similar pages beneath. 





“She Tilted Her Chin Even a Shade Higher and Announced: ‘I am Ready 


‘“In Minden,” it said, ‘‘the houses are not jammed up 
against one another. There is usually an alley between the 
houses, so that wagons can drive in to unload wood for the 
fireplaces, fertilizer for the gardens and feed for the horses 
and cows; but John—he alwaysrefused tobe called Johnnie— 
pretended that the alley between his house and hers was 
some vast body of water across which he sailed in a low, 
rakish craft to capture the Fair Isabel. He called her that. 
She suspected from the first that she owed the distinction of 
being chosen for the pirate’s bride over the girl on the other 
side of his house to the facts of her name and hair; the other 
girl was named Mamie and her hair was the color of sand.”’ 

The man by the great oak desk leaned back in his chair. 
“Minden! That’s curious.”’ Reaching out his hand he 
pressed a pearl-topped button marked ‘Boy.’ He would 
send for her at once. But when the boy came in he only said: 
“‘Never mind.”’ He would not send for her yet. Picking up 
the stenographer’s manuscript, he leaned back in his chair 
and began reading again: 

‘* All boys are divided into two classes—those who want to 
be locomotive engineers and those who want to be pirates. 
She had always liked the pirate kind of boys much better. 

‘**Fair Isabel,’ he used to say to her 
sitting on her back steps with her dolls, 
one of whom always had the whooping 
cough, that being the only disease she 
knew the name of, ‘see you yonder ship 
in the offing?’ 

‘*She never could see the ship in the 
offing at first, but by standing and shad- 
ing her eyes with her hands she could. 
‘Captain, I see.’ 

‘**Make ready, then, girl; 
sail on the morrow at dawn.’ 

** Saying which, he would stride away, 
his swords and cutlasses fighting one 
another between his short legs. Once, 
when he carried eight, they tripped him 
and he fell. 

‘*Springing up he looked at the Fair 
Isabel to see if she were even smiling. 
Her eyes declared, no doubt, that they 
had seen absolutely nothing untoward 
happen. Striding up to her he an- 
nounced: ‘Come fortune fair or foul, 
you are the pirate Captain's bride.’ 
Then he went off onacruise around the 
house for a couple of years. 

‘* Being patriotic they were studying 
United States history in which the most 
fascinating character thus far men- 
tioned was Captain Kidd, and Louisiana 
history which described the gorgeous 
Lafitte of New Orleans. That curious 
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“*And So, on the Edge of the Warm Gulf Stream, at 
Sunset They Buried the Fair Isabel’” 


set they buried the Fair Isabel. Religion, 
alas! did, not largely occupy Lafitte’s 
every-day thoughts, but it touched him 
at times. Standing there on the draped deck, the sinking sun 
athwart his pallid face, his head drooped forward on his folded 
arms, he said as his bride slipped beneath the changeless sea: 
‘I know not how, Fair Isabel, but some time, some where, we 
shall meet again.’ And, turning, he strode toward his cabin. 
Passing a worshiping cabin boy he stopped to lay a gentle 
hand on his shoulder. ‘ My lad,’ he said, looking out across 
the gold-flecked waves, ‘some day you also will grow up and 
bea man. It is dangerous to love a woman too much. For 
if you lose her, life loses all its flavor.’ Then he disappeared 
into his cabin, not to be seen for a week. 

“At least that was his firm intention, but his delicate 
retirement was rudely broken into by circumstances over 
which he had no control—for one thing, school.” 


OLDING the pages yet unread in his hand the man by 
the great oak desk rose and walked to the open window. 
Forty stories below Trinity’s ancient churchyard lay, a tiny 
speck of quiet, clean green in the chaos of Lower Manhat- 
tan’s crowding buildings. Down from Central Park, riding 
the soft spring breeze, came sweet faint ghosts of flowering 
myrtles and white Cape jasmines. The morning sun, out 
in the bay, spread the 
smooth water with 
shining silver. Coming 
home, going home, 
huge-funneled ships 
steamed up and down 
the city’s twin rivers. 
Opposite the Battery 
several sailing vessels 
lay at anchor. One of 
them was a _ three- 
masted schooner, and 
the man by the win- 
dow surely saw a black 
flag flying at half-mast, 
as when the Fair 
Isabel —was it yester- 
day ?— sank slowly into 
the sea. And turning, 
his head drooped for- 
ward on his folded 
arms, the sun athwart 
his pallid face, he 
strode to his desk, sat 
down and began read- 
ing again the stenogra- 
pher’s manuscript: 
‘Whether influenced 
by the passing of the 
Fair Isabel, or whether 
his thoughts were 
turned into more 








virtuous channels by nickel and dime novels that now began 
circulating, unseen of parents, about the neighborhood, 
Captain Kidd-Lafitte became something else. Having cut 
throats and scuttled ships for many long years, the pirate 
at the age of thirteen turned over a new leaf. Not infre- 
quently breakers of the law do latterly become its stoutest 
defenders, and the reformed rover of the seas began that 
matchless service in the cause of law and order as Old King 
Brady, Old Cap Collier, Old Sleuth, Old Silent and Old 
Bloodhound. It was his modest belief that he did his best 
work as Old Bloodhound. 

“The Fair Isabel was no more, but the Queen of the Wharf 
Rat Gang, the Queen of the Diamond Thieves, the Queen of 
the Opium Smokers, the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls, she 
was; and she lived a shamelessly glori- 
ous life. The ghouls exhumed several 


akin. But that phase passed within a year, and John became 
not again, indeed, the fiercely gallant Lafitte, not the charm- 
ingly mysterious and perfectly poised Old Bloodhound, but a 
strange, bashful, grubby, shifty-eyed creature with a cracked 
voice and a face usually gashed about the lips and chin. His 
mother had been dead a long time, and the indiscreet Mrs. 
Peck, his father’s housekeeper, told the queen that Old 
Bloodhound was misusing his first razor. 

‘“‘ About this time the candy-heart mania seized Minden’s 
younger set. It usually came in the spring, just after kites 
and just before marbles. The old queen’s father being a kiln 
boss at a sawmill a mile down the bayou, it fell to her to go 
after the mail every afternoon. On the way to the post 
office she had to cross a bridge over a deep gully. For a week 


with relatives. The owner of the house rented it to another 
family, When they moved in the old queen, though she was 
sixteen, stole over into the back yard one night and dug up 
from the ground under the mulberry by the woodpile the 
comparatively immortal china hands and heads and feet of 
Lafitte’s five lonely brats. 

‘‘Four years at college and not a week in Minden! In the 
vacation periods the ex-pirate had to earn money in other 
parts of the State with which to continue his course. But 
there were letters, letters partly for the reason no doubt that 
Old Bloodhound wanted the other students at his boarding- 
house to see that he, too, got letters from a girl, for he cau- 
tioned the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls please to make her 
handwriting, at least on the envelopes, less like a man’s. In 
his second year he sent 
a little fraternity pin. 





brats whose bodies she had had a 





sneaking curiosity for some time to see 
anyway. Her daylight nights among 
the ghouls were perhaps the most 
placidly pleasant she has ever spent. 
Still it seemed that she was doomed to 
be captured always. 

“*Tt’s a hard case,’ Old Bloodhound 
used tosay quite frankly; ‘but, woman, 
I warn you, I never drop a trail.’ 

‘Nor did he then. 


ss HERE was a curious similarity 

about the conclusions of his cases. 
The end of the ghoul case was like all 
the rest. Standing before the cap- 
tured criminal queen, a cool, quiet 
smile on his calm face, he slid the 
bullseye lantern back under his coat 
and touched her on the shoulder. 

““*T believe,’ he said, with no trace 
of the excitement of victory in his low 
voice, ‘I stand in the presence of the 
Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls.’ 

“* And so this is Old Bloodhound ?’ 
In her tone was not so much interro- 
gation as acknowledgment of defeat. 
“Then the game’s up.’ 

“*VYes, thegame’sup. I never put 
the nippers on a woman's wrists unless 
Ihaveto. My mother was 
a woman. Will you go 
with me, or must | ——’ 

““* Tt is useless to resist,’ 
shesaid; and, rising, stood 
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‘When a fellow gives 
this toa girl,’ he wrote, 
‘and she accepts it, it 
means—you know 
what, Isabel. Don’t 
ever whisper it to a soul 
that I told you, but the 
three Greek letters on 
the pin are the initials 
of words meaning 
Honor and Courage 
and Fidelity.’ The old 
queen never whispered 
it outside. 


“TN HER life there are 

four periods so splen- 
did that they seem to 
belong to some golden, 
legendary age far away 
in space, far, far back 
in the magic mist of 
time—once when she 
roved the seas as a pi- 
rate’s bride, again when 
she was Queen of the 
Graveyard Ghouls, 
then when she and Old 
Bloodhound were vil- 
lage butterflies to- 
gether,and—oneother. 

“Now came the 
other; she was getting 
ready. Lest, on the 
wings of books, he soar 








ready to go with him. aL EC 
“But no matter how low 
in calloused criminalityshe 
had sunk, and though all 
the men of all her gangs 
were hanged or sent 
to the penitentiary 
for ninety-nine 
years, yet she was 
repeatedly saved in 
court by the laconic 
but marvelously ef- 
fective eloquence of 
thegreat detectives, 
whom she married 
seriatim. 
‘“‘Tn these modern 
times no doubt 
every veteran ferret 
of thirteen has an 
electric flashlight, 
but Old Sleuth and 
his contemporaries 
did peerless, if peril- 
ous, service in the 
destruction of soci- 
ety’s parasites 
though they used 
only the old-fash- 
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it must be admitted 

however, always 

undiplomatically proclaimed its approach by the odor of oil 
and burnt paint sent in advance, far in advance and all 
around. John’s father once caught Old Bloodhound creep- 
ing around under the house, flashing the bullseye into the 
unblinking eyes of stubbornly maternal hens sitting in dark 
chimney corners, and dragged him out. In the struggle Old 
Bloodhound’s disguise came off—any detective’s would have 
come off—so that he was instantly recognized. On the pre- 
tense that the bullseye was dangerous to the house he was 
condemned to pick parasitic potato bugs off the plants in the 
garden every day for a week after school. 

‘““A large majority of potato bugs are of a low, furtive 
nature, which prevents them from taking a frank, open, 
manly stand on the top sides of the leaves whence they can 
be easily picked off and killed. Old Bloodhound, therefore, 
derived great benefit from the bullseye, which he snatched 
from beneath his coat and flashed upon every villainous 
plant he came to, which was almost every other plant. The 
potato patches were in a dreadful condition that year. 

“The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls, being in a state of 
temporary reformation and matrimony, helped him. And 
though every time she touched a slick, wriggly, striped bug 
she wanted to throw it down and run, and though she felt as 
if millions of the chings were crawiing all over her, yet she 
did not run, because Oid Bloodhound had to pick two long 
rows before supper on penalty of being switched. 

‘Sometimes, across the alley, she would hear him getting 
switched. That was always as hard for her as if the strokes 
were on her own bare legs; and perhaps she cried more than 
Old Bloodhound did himself. But he did not know that; 
she was ashamed to betray her weakness to him who usually, 
at the beginning of a whipping, shut his lips tight and got 
mad, an undiplomatic action that only brought on more licks 
and hurt her more.”’ 

: 
ISING and tiptoeing, for some vague reason, the man by 
the great oak desk moved to the door of the inner room 
set aside for his secretary. It was only half-past one o’clock, 
but she might have come in. He knocked, and, receiving no 
answer, tiptoed back to his chair and began reading again: 

“Then there came a lonesome time, her first lonesome 
time, for the old queen. The ex-pirate and ex-detective 
turned into a girl-hating fisherman-hunter. Five miles down 
the bayou he and a bigger savage built a small log cabin on 
the bank; and when school did not claim them, and often 
when it did, they were ‘bachin’ it,’ contentedly alone with 
the woods and other rough wild things to which they were 

















“*1 Believe I Stand in the Presence of the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls 
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so far away from her 
that some time in the future she might 
shame him with her unlettered igno- 








she noticed him who had 
been the fearless Kidd and 
ee the intrepid Old Blood- 
i hound hiding under the 
bridge. Finally, late one 
afternoon, he came sneak- 
ing out across her path. 
With eyes averted he 
handed her a necklace of 
pink candy hearts, all bored 
witha jackknife and strung 
on a narrow pink ribbon. 
Then he hurried away, lest 
she notice in his presence 
the printing on the hearts 
saying, among many even 
more outrageous things: 

‘To my darling.’ 

“The old queen, how- 
ever, had known all along 
what was coming from 
under the bridge, for five 
other ex-detectives had al- 
ready awarded her their 
necklaces of pink hearts. 
All the old pirates, how- 
ever, were horribly unat- 
tractive now. Still honor, 
if not mercy, demanded 

that she make and delicately indicate a comparative choice, 
lest there be more furtive fighting such as had already sent 
Old Bloodhound home with a dark blue eye and a bleeding 
nose. Presently the old queen and her nearest neighbor were 
at a party where he or she who was ‘it’ knelt in a ring of 
circling, chanting children before their successive choices, 
and singing, ‘I measure my love to show you,’ so done by hold- 
ing the hands more or less widely apart. Old Bloodhound 
got her widest measure. 


yg: the ex-pirates and even the future engineers, withou: 
knowing what was the matter with them, were fairly sick 
for a new kind of playing that would give to their eruptive, 
remolding beings something of grace and ease and polish. 
Presently a Frenchman named Choiseul, coming from New 
Orleans, brought in something of grace and ease and polish. 
He opened a dancing school in the Light Guards’ deserted 
armory, with a negro to turn the crank of a mechanical 
piano on wheels, that furnished perfect dance time, if little 
music. Behold Old Bloodhound transformed again—this 
time into a social butterfly! Once indeed on a rainy Friday 
night he took the old queen to a dance in the cab; Minden 
had but one. ‘Yes,’ the old queen said to the other girls at 
the dance, ‘oh, yes, we came ina cab. It’s so rainy out.’ 

““After two years Old Bloodhound deserted society for 
scholarship. Ambition grew, and his hair. ‘Women’ were 
put out of his thoughts. He lived to make ‘A’s’ in school. 
Sometimes on the way home he would walk with the old 
queen, if she hurried to catch up with him. He talked with 
monstrous sobriety and ignorance about Platonic love; he 
was also very sad; he said he had several secret sorrows. 
One was that he had ‘frittered his life away.’ 

‘‘Not infrequently a neighbor or a negro used to push Old 
Bloodhound’s father home in a wheelbarrow when the cab 
was otherwise engaged. Early one night, when he had been 
pushed home by Burnt-Faced Joe, Mrs. Peck ran out to the 
alley fence and called: ‘Mr. Lubling! Mr. Lubling! Come 
over, please. I think this is the last one for him.’ Ona rainy 
day the next week, when everybody carried umbrellas, John’s 
father rode up the hill in the black hearse with the white 
horses, and the night of that day the scholar came over and 
told the old queen that he must go to college and be some- 
body. ‘Yes, you must go.’ Her lips said it. 

“Old Bloodhound’s father left very little, and the ex-pirate 
started out over the parish selling thin books for fat prices. 
They swept the parish, sending Old Bloodhound on to college 
in the autumn. After that Mrs. Peck went away to live 
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rance, she gathered books to her heart, 
too; not schoolbooks, for schooldays 
for the kiln man’s daughter were over, but whatever the 
village library and the neighbors could lend her—old books 
most of them; many very dry, some very wise, a few that 
seemed to have been written by men who had known her and 
Old Bloodhound intimately; all of them giving something 
that might help. 

“In the bottom of her bigger trunk there began accumu- 
lating pieces of fine linen, hemmed, embroidered, laundered, 
not for herself alone; Old Bloodhound could not be rich in 
the beginning. In the other trunk, the low, fat one, were 
collected an old, blistered bullseye lantern, some china heads 
and hands and feet tied in bunches and named, many dance 
programs with tiny, dangling pencils, and one necklace of 
pink candy hearts; in another day Old Bloodhound might 
like to remember the days when he was young. 

““The fourth great period, the greatest! The long summer 
days sang and the silver nights whispered; telling no one the 
old queen was getting ready. 

“After college Old Bloodhound traveled northward. 
Within two years there were five letters from Nashville, three 
from St. Louis, one from Chicago, then—no more. One by 
one six of the pirate brats were put in boxes and sent througn 
the mail to the Chicago address. One of those terrible secret 
letters in Old Bloodhound’s pin stood for Courage, another 
for Fidelity. The old queen continued to get ready.” 


HE man by the great oak desk laid down the few type- 

written pages yet unread and let his head sink upon them. 
Several times his hand reached out haltingly to find the pearl- 
topped button marked “‘ Boy,”’ but it always drew back before 
contact. After a while, with an effort, he sat up and began 
once more reading the stenographer’s manuscript: 

‘*Some day, the old queen planned, she would go searching 
for the wandering Lafitte; but soon her mother went up the 
hill in the black hearse, which had gray horses now, and her 
father was getting weak and helpless with age. For his sake, 
and looking into the future, she studied stenography at home, 
then went into the Minden National Bank. She was chap- 
eron at many parties; she belonged to the Baptist Ladies’ 
Aid Society; she sang hymns at funerals. It happens earlier 
in small towns than in cities—she was passing into old 
maidenhood. But one day at the beginning of a new year 
she sat on a train looking out on Minden as it also slipped 
away into time and space. Her eyes rested last on that part 
of town, near the upstanding Baptist steeple with the rusty 
brown tin covering, where Old Bloodhound had hunted down 
the nefarious potato bugs, and then on the white-stoned 
cemetery where lay her parents and his. Minden now was 
only the dead; life was elsewhere—maybe. 

“Chicago! She could not find him there. At the street 
number given in the final letter a new loft building was going 
up. But there his boarding-house had been; there, so long 
ago, the postman had handed in, one by one, packed in shoe 
boxes, the pirate’s brats, carrying messages from their ancient 
mother that could not be delivered. 

“Using her stenography for food and clothes the old queen 
took her stand and waited and watched. In other days her 
eyes could see fairly well, as when shading them with her 
hands she always saw the ship lying in the offing. ‘It’s a hard 
case,’ Old Bloodhound used to say, ‘but, woman, I’ll get you 
inthe end. I never drop a trail.’ And she had his old bulls- 
eye lantern to help her. 

““The ‘Minden Mercury’ followed her every week. Once 
it had a piece of news in it; that was when she had been in 
Chicago three years. ‘The Mercury’ had copied it from a 
daily of the State’s metropolis, which in turn had taken it, as 
proved by internal evidence, from a New York paper. It 
was about ‘The Rise of a Mindenite.’ Old Bloodhound was 
the Mindenite. It did not matter what he was. Where was 
he? The storytold. The next day she was on the train, going 
Eastward this time. How to meet him? Could the Queen 
of the Graveyard Ghouls meet Old Bloodhound in a com- 
monplace way? Could she write a note beginning, ‘ Dear 
John, perhaps you will remember ’? No, not that way. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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ENA CHAPMAN was seldom ‘among 

| those present ’’; she was usually taken 

for granted, being lumped in with “and 4 
many others.”’ Far from resenting this repor- Y 
torial injustice she had grown to see the right by 
in it; the social status of Clarkston had to be 
maintained, and only those names which 
would raise it above the level of the several 
surrounding towns were mentioned. Hers, 
lending no brilliance to the galaxy of Clark- 
ston’s élite, was naturally omitted. No 
longer in Clarkston were there families of 
William Fletchers, Charlie Trowbridges or 
Fred Bronsons. These and many others had 
evolved into the W. Cole-Fletchers, the Eger- 
ton Crowell Trowbridges (no mention was 
made of Charlie except behind closed doors) 
and the Octavius Bronsons. 

Clarkston was not an intolerably vulgar 
little town, it was merely one where even the 
biggest people are little and the little ones 
mereatoms. It wasa delightful town to visit 
and a deadly hole to live in. Lena Chapman 
had lived there thirty-six years. Her father 
had exhorted, married, christened and buried _ 
Clarkston’s residents throughout a blameless Py 
period of sixty years, and her grandfather had 1 
been Hugh Clark’s companion when he took m 
refuge from a storm under the umbrageous 
oak which subsequently formed the nucleus 
of the progressive little town. 

A few years back some of the First Families 
had organized a kermis, the proceeds from 
which had paid for a paling fence and a hand- 
some bronze plate with which to distinguish 
THE oak from all other oaks. Anniversary 
Day resulted, this being a time when the 
school-children marched to the historic spot 
in advanced fashions, and when an epidemic of coughs, 
colds and bronchial troubles subsequently swept the town, 
Anniversary Day being proverbially stormy and raw. But 
traditions had to be maintained. The Clark-Clarks, upon 
whose farm coal had been found, made the day their own. 
But Lena Chapman, who deserved quite as much recognition, 
kept modestly in the background and was “many others.”’ 
Her reward came later. It was nursing the children who 
sacrificed themselves on the altar of tradition; their mothers 
were always completely worn out with the preparations. 


NNIVERSARY DAY was two weeks past. A pageant 
depicting the seven ages of Clarkston had thrown the 
others into a state of total collapse, and there really did 
not seem to be a well representative child left. Lena had not 
taken part in the celebration: she had no children. But for 
that very reason the whole responsibility of the affair had 
rested on her shoulders. As it was a success she got no 
thanks. She was subconsciously glad, though, that it had 
not been a failure. 

“*My dear,” Mrs. W. Cole-Fletcher had whispered feebly 
over the phone to Mrs. Egerton Crowell Trowbridge a few 
days after the event, ‘‘I shall have to call off my thé dansant 
for Friday. I’m awfully sorry, but the doctor says I will go 
to pieces if I don’t get away for a rest.” 

“‘T couldn’t have been there any way,” returned the other. 
“I was just going to call you up to say so. Charlie has to go 
away on business and insists upon taking me. Of course I 
won't get the rest I need, but I can get a few clothes.” 

‘‘Lena has promised to stay with the children; they are 
in bed, you know,” anticipated Mrs. Cole-Fletcher. 

“Oh!” This exclamation expressed the same injury and 
resentment that a woman would feel if her best friend slipped 
in and bought the gown she was considering. ‘“‘ But, dear, 
you can’t need her all the time! She could come over here at 
night surely! You see my housemaid is going to leave, and 
the cook wouldn’t stay here alone with the children.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ generously conceded the other, ‘‘ perhaps I could 
manage that. Though what the dear lambs would do if they 
wanted anything in the night I can’t imagine. Will is no 
earthly use with them; they could call him till doomsday 
and he wouldn’t hear.” 

When Lena herself was approached, later in the day, she 
was greatly distressed, because she had promised Mrs. Lewis 
Clark to help her with some sewing from eight until ten 
in the evenings. However, after quite a little wrangling 
among the ladies, she was, like Gaul, divided into three 
parts and the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

A full and rather trying time followed, but Lena felt repaid 
when the travelers, refreshed in mind and body, returned 
and told her they could not have got along without her—not 
that they quite believed this themselves. Mrs. W. Cole- 
Fletcher brought her a slightly soiled blouse picked up on a 
bargain table, and 
Mrs. Egerton Cro- 
well Trowbridge 
committed the 
extravagance of 
adding two pairs of 
silk ‘‘seconds” to 
Lena’s wardrobe. 
Then they spoke to 
each other in the 
girl’s presence some- 
thingafterthisman- 
ner: 

“Well it was a 
nice little change 
for Lena. I think 
boarding, no matter 
howcomfortablethe 
house may be, must 
grow deadly monot- 
onous.”’ 

To which Lena 
sincerely agreed. 

But she was no 
meek fool; she was 
not drearily submis- 
sive, going through 
life with her hands 
folded in self-renun- 
ciation and breath- 
ing an air of having 
more than she de- 
served; she lived 
her simple philoso- 
phy, thatisall. She 
thought idleness a 
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crime and service the noblest form of living. She saw an 
unequal division of responsibility and labor, some women 
having so much and she having so little. Her duty was to 
relieve them of their burdens as far as possible, and this she 
did willingly and cheerfully. 

The sigh she gave was wholly unconscious, when, relieved 
of her triple duties, she walked slowly home, climbed to the 
third floor and got into bed at eight o’clock. Then the tele- 
phone downstairs rang. Mechanically she raised herself on 
her elbow to listen. 

““Miss Cha—hap—man!”’ called up the aggrieved voice 
of the landlady. Mrs. Griggs was always aggrieved when 
she answered the telephone and the call was not for her. 
Before Lena could get out of bed Mrs. Griggs had rushed into 
her room and closed the door. 

So Lena had to go downstairs, wondering uneasily who 
might have been suddenly taken ill. 

“‘Lena!”’ called a high-pitched voice from the other end of 
the line; ‘“‘put your things on and come right over here! 
Fred has brought home a perfectly strange man—I can’t tell 
you about him now, but he is considering taking over the 
mill—and I have to amuse him. They want to play bridge.”’ 

Realizing from the tone of her voice that Millie Bronson 
considered the descent of this stranger in the light of a 
calamity, thinking of the four children still suffering from the 
after effects of Anniversary Day, Lena’s ready sympathy 
went out to her friend. ‘‘But I am not dressed,” she pro- 
tested. ‘“‘Can’t you get some one else?”’ 

““No, there isn’t a soul available. Of course I tried every 
one. They are either too tired or have their husbands at 
home or something. You see I want only one woman. 
You'll simply have to come! Slip on any old thing, but— 
hurry !” 


ALF an hour later she was there—a little breathless, a 
little tousled, very sleepy. 

Millie rushed her into the room immediately, only taking 
time to whisper: ‘‘Fred is a perfect fiend tonight! Do try 
to smooth him down! This Grange person came sooner than 
they expected and nothing at the mill was in proper shape. 
Everything and everybody is upset. Let’s go right in and 
get started.” 

Pushing her guest into the room she continued: ‘‘Here’s 
Lena, Fred. Mr. Grange—Lena. Wait a minute; you 
and Fred, Lena’’—she added ‘‘thank Heaven” under her 
breath—‘‘I will sit here. Sometimes the draft from the door 
bothers me, but you don’t mind, do you, Lena?”’ 

In a heavily jocose way Mr. Bronson tried to level his 
irritability at the newcomer. ‘‘I thought you were getting 
the family jewels out of the strong-box, Lena. It does take 
you women the deuce of a time to get anywhere.” 

Lena grew red. ‘‘I had gone to bed,” she said in her soft, 
agitated way. ‘‘ Usually it doesn’t take me very long todress.”’ 


— 
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The Story of a Girl Who “Filled In” 





WILLIAMS 





Grange, who had been watching her rather 
closely, said something about its being a 
shame to disturb her. 

“Oh, Lena doesn’t mind,” interrupted 
Millie. ‘‘She is used to fillingin. What would 
she do with her time otherwise? She is a 
lucky girl to be able to go to bed when she 
feels bored or tired. Wait until there are 
eight youngsters in a house and then see how 
much sleep you get.”’ 

Ordinarily Lena Chapman played a good 

game. But no one ever dreamed of praising 
her; she was simply expected not to irritate 
her partner. This she did several times, call- 
ing down severe criticism from the harassed 
Mr. Bronson, until Grange, inwardly indig- 
nant, made the move to stop. Lena would 
not have dared. As she moved toward her 
wraps Grange went for his hat and overcoat. 
The Bronsons, noticing this, promptly pro- 
tested. Lena had not seen the move. 
2% “‘T know Lena will excuse you,’ cried Millie 
in her rasping soprano. ‘We are probably 
reprehensibly informal here, but no one goes 
home with any one else—truly! Besides, 
Lena lives right around the corner.” 

“T’'ll go,” said Fred Bronson, without the 
slightest intention of doing such a thing. 

Lena’s eyes filled with tears in the excess 
of her embarrassment. She could only find 
sufficient voice to stammer, ‘‘Oh, please don’t 
trouble; I wish you wouldn’t, really! I am 
perfectly accustomed to going about alone— 
really! Indeed you mustn't!” 

Grange laughed and held open the door for 
her. Over his shoulder he begged his host 
not to wait up. Then he took Lena’s trem- 
bling arm and led her away. 

Suspecting the reason for her embarrassment he did not 
fret her with banalities. Indeed they walked almost the 
whole distance in silence—but a soothing, satisfying silence. 

““Around the corner’’ proved to be like the country mile. 
Grange was thinking of the utter selfishness of the people 
whose house he had just left; Lena was suffering in anticipa- 
tion the stinging remarks she knew would descend upon her 
by those ‘‘who took the liberty of old friends and told her 
frankly what they thought of her for allowing Mr. Grange 
to take her all the way home.”’ 

“This is the house,” she said in hardly more than a whis- 
per. ‘‘And thank you again for doing such a perfectly unnec- 
essary thing. Iamafraid Millie was quite annoyed about it.”’ 

Grange took her hand and held it closely. ‘‘] am afraid 
they were both annoyed, Miss Chapman,” he laughed in 
his pleasant way; ‘‘but not because of my midnight stroll. 
Please don’t worry about that. Get the sleep we robbed you 
of, so that the next time I see you I will not be accused of 
being the cause of a splitting headache. Good-night.” 

He stood at the gate, hat in hand, until she had unlocked 
the door; then he walked slowly away. 
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NLIKE the heroines of fiction Lena did not have thrills 
for the rest of the night. She slept soddenly until a call 
to the telephone roused her the next morning. 

“Lena!” called Mrs. Clark-Clark in a harried whisper, 
“can you come right over here and help to get things ready 
for dinner tonight? The cook has gone at ten minutes’ 
notice and I’ve that dinner dance on tonight for that awful 
Grange, who has descended upon us like the wolf from Syria, 
or wherever it was. You know about him, Millie says. We’ve 
got to entertain him and keep him here till the tangle gets 
straightened out. I don’t know any more about the business 
than I do about the Koran, but they say if he goes now with 
this impression he will never come back, and the deal will 
fallthrough. But don’t keep me standing here talking. Will 
you please hurry?” 

The Clark-Clarks, like the Bronsons, were large stock- 
holders in the mill. Lena gulped a little food and set out. 
From then until late afternoon she hardly sat down—baking, 
icing, whipping, slicing, stuffing, setting Mrs. Clark-Clark’s 
“beautifully appointed dinner,” as the daily paper had it 
next day. 

““Oh, Lena,” sighed Grace Clark-Clark, as her torpid con- 
science stirred and yawned, ‘‘why aren't you married? I 
really feel like a beast having you to help all day—and those 
favors are perfectly sweet, my dear. Now let me see—have 
I forgotten anything? You made the sauces, didn’t you? 
Yes, and the pdté de foie gras is outside with the rest of those 
things you fixed; I think that’s all—oh, wait a moment, I 
want you to have a plate of that salad, and—er—if you 
were only married, then you would come in for these things. 
But somehow there doesn’t seem to be any room for—er— 
an odd woman. 
You understand 
what I mean, my 
dear? There really 
isn't, zs there?”’ 

Lena’s sincerely 
generous affirma- 
tion of her state- 
ment had the 
desired effect; with 
a sleepy grunt the 
torpid conscience 
turned over and set- 
tled itself for an- 
other period of 
delightful inactiv- 
ity, and Lena Chap- 
man, carrying her 
plate of salad, went 
home. 

As she opened 
the front door the 
telephone rang. 
She answered it. 
“Oh, Lena!”’ cried 
the woman whose 
house she had just 
left. ‘“‘ What do you 
think? Nan Clark- 
Clark has just 
sprained her ankle 
and can’t come! 
Isn’t that a calam- 
ity? Nanisso pretty 
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Some of the Simpler Methods and How They May be Avoided 





NE of woman’s great troubles is 
| that she takes on credit too many 
| faa persons who have none. This fact 

AL 7; and her own carelessness in protect- 
2 ing her property are the principal 
reasons why women are the victims 
of so many robberies. For the de- 
vices of thieves for robbing women 
are almost always of the simplest 
nature; therefore a few hints as to 
what women should do and should 

% not do will render futile most of the 
IB ies,” d 

attempted robberies. Thecommon 
= —J est and in some ways the hardest 
kind of a thief to guard against is the ordinary pickpocket, 
and the most successful pickpockets are those who operate 
by twos or threes. They work in theater lobbies, street cars 
or any place where there is likely to be a crowd. 

Some time ago a lady was leaving a theater after a matinée. 
In the crowd she suddenly collided with a strange man. He 
politely lifted his hat and apologized profusely for 
the incident, but made no attempt to further con- 
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asked him to call her and then bring her to a well-known 
hotel where the husband would join them and all would have 
dinner together. Without giving the matter further thought 
she consented, and soon an affable young man called for her 
inanautomobile. They started toward the place where they 
were to meet the husband, but when they reached a lonely 
part of the city he robbed her, even tearing her valuable ear- 
rings from her ears, and then threw her out of the car, which 
dashed away at full speed. The thief knew the whereabouts 
of the husband, and the driver of the car was a confederate. 
It could all have been avoided if she had refused to go with- 
out a personal message from her husband. 

There are certain other things which women should always 
bear in mind when answering a telephone call. When alone in 
the house at night do not answer a call as to the whereabouts 
of your husband by saying he is gone for the evening; say 
rather that he is expected back soon, for the telephone 
caller may bea burglar who, noting the departure of the hus- 
band, telephones to learn whether or not there are any other 
men in the house. When a telephone caller asks, ‘‘ Who is 


wash-basin. In her hurry and excitement over the brilliant 
festivities she forgot to replace her ring, and she never missed 
it until she arrived at her home in the other town long after 
midnight. I was called into the case some weeks later and 
my investigations caused suspicion to rest upon a porter of 
the club. However we had no direct evidence and the ring 
was never recovered. 

In another town a woman, buying a railroad ticket to a 
suburban station, laid her purse on the ticket-seller’s shelf. 
Her train was almost ready to leave, and in her hurry she 
seized her ticket and change and rushed for the gate, leaving 
the purse containing about one hundred and forty dollars 
behind. She missed it as she was boarding her train and 
rushed back. The ticket seller claimed not to have seen it, 
and, in spite of a careful inquiry, it was never found. 

These are not exceptional cases, nor were the women any 
more careless than are those who do not take reasonable 
precautions to protect their property. For example, any 
display of money on the street is an open invitation to pick- 
pockets. So, too, is money carried in a handbag,as the bag 
can be easily opened by experts and the purse or 
cashextracted. If you are going shopping or where 





versation and soon disappeared in the crowd. The 
lady never gave the incident another thought. 
When she reached home she discussed the matinée 
with the other members of the family and said that 
she would show them the program which she had 
in her pocketbook. On searching for it she found 
that both her purse, containing fifty dollars, and 
her watch were gone. The gentlemanly man who 
had jostled her in the theater crowd had merely 
distracted her attention while a clever confederate 
had gone through her pockets. In such cases it is 
impossible to do anything. Even if she could have 
recognized the man who jostled her she could not 
have proved that it was not an accident, and as she 
never knew she was being robbed of course she 
could not identify the real thief. 

Another woman had been shopping in crowds 
all day. When she got on a car she paid her fare 
and slipped her purse back into her pocket. She 
had to stand, for the car was well filled. When she 
got home there was a slit in her dress, evidently 
made by a very sharp knife, right over the pocket, 
and her purse was missing. She had stood in the 
car next toa woman wearing a long coat, and un- 
doubtedly it was this woman who had robbed her. 
The thief had probably noticed the well-filled purse 
in a store and had followed its owner into the car. 
She saw into which pocket her victim had put her 
money, and under cover of her own long coat 
(which always has unusually long slit pockets) she 
had cut the dress and got the purse without putting 
her hand into the victim’s pocket. 

Such methods are hard to guard against; but 
another common way in which women are victim- 
ized is due to their own carelessness in laying down 
a purse while examining merchandise in a large 
store. This is inexcusable, especially if another 
person (usually a woman) is looking at goods near 
by. The clever thief by carefully maneuvering her 
muff or shopping-bag will cover and secure the 
purse in nine cases out of ten and leave the store 
in a perfectly natural manner. 


How the Resorts are Worked 


HIEVES at the big summer and winter resort 

hotels generally work in pairs, posing as man 
and wife. They are always well dressed and are 
very pleasant persons to meet. Their most success- 
ful plan is to seek the confidence of the guests whom 
they intend to fleece until they become intimate 
enough to go to the rooms of these newly made 
friends. Therethey can easily find out where jewels 
and money are kept, whether in trunk, bureau 
drawer, purse or hand bag. Then, while the guests 
are away from the hotel riding, driving or bathing, 
it is an easy matter to slip into the rooms by 
means ofa pass-key, go instantly to the place where 
the valuables are kept and take them. When the 
theft is discovered the thief is often the deepest 
sympathizer with the victim. Asure way to guard 
against this kind of a thief is to leave jewelry and 
money in the hotel safe until needed. 

The hotel bunko man and his female partner 
work in a different way. Last summer at one of 
the great Eastern seashore resorts a handsomely 
dressed man and his wife registered at one of the 
best hotels. They were apparently cultivated and 
refined persons. Gradually they made friends, 
and to these the man showed business cards and 
credits from a far Western city, while several large 
brokerage firms mailed invest ment literature to him 








NEVER FORGET THESE ‘“NEVERS” 


NEVER under any circumstances make chance 
acquaintances, especially while traveling. 


NEVER get excited over any demonstration on the 
street; a person fainting on the street is a much-used 
ruse of pickpockets. 


NEVER ask for information while on a journey 
except from uniformed officials of the railway or 
steamship company. 


NEVER start out on a journey to a strange city or 
town without previous information about a safe place 
to stay overnight. 


NEVER answer an advertisement in person in a 


strange city without first thoroughly investigating the 
employer or agency, and never answer it at a private 
room in a hotel. 


NEVER lay down your pocketbook while examining 
goods in a store. 


NEVER place your rings or jewelry to one side in a 
washroom. Drop them in your purse if only for ten 
seconds. 


NEVER pin your money in a little bag on the pillow 
or bolster of your bed. All thieves look there first. 


NEVER leave any money or jewelry in a room with 
a window opening on a porch. 


NEVER take a servant into your home without ref- 
erences, and always verify the references. 


NEVER display money openly on the street or in any 
other public place. 


NEVER fail to make aloud demonstration if attacked 
or accosted. Publicity is what people of this type fear 
most. 


NEVER permit any one to enter the house under 
the guise of gasman, inspector, etc., without showing 
proper credentials. 


NEVER tell a stranger at your door that there is no 
one at home but yourself. 


NEVER sign a paper of any kind for a stranger or 
alleged agent without a thorough investigation. 


NEVER agree over the telephone to meet any one 
whose voice you do not recognize, or whom you know 
but slightly, at any place except a very public one, and 
then do not go alone. 


NEVER take a taxicab at night with two men on the 
driver’s box. 


NEVER fail to take a careful look at the face of a 
person attacking you so that you can identify him 
later. 


you will be in a crowd never wear nor carry expen- 
sive jewelry or take more money than is absolutely 
needed. If the money must be taken never carry 
it ina handbag or a chatelaine purse; these are too 
easily cut or snatched away in a crowd, and the 
thief is lost to sight before the victim has recovered 
from her surprise. 


Schemes Often Tried in the Home 


OMEN are even more carelessin these matters 

in their homes. Money and jewelry should 
never be left lying around where it will be a temp- 
tation to servants or chance callers. Form the 
habit of putting away your jewelry personally, and 
also form the habit of never keeping large sums of 
money or much jewelry in the house. They are 
both safer in the bank. 

Some time ago a young man rang the doorbell of 
a house and inquired if Mrs. Blank (giving the 
correct name) was in. 

She came to the door and he said: 

“Mrs. Blank, here’s a C. O. D. package Mr. Blank 
ordered sent to you. It is ten dollars and he said 
you should pay for it.”’ 

Mrs. Blank thought it was odd, because her hus- 
band had never done this before, but she paid for 
it and the youth departed. When she opened the 
package it contained a brick and a lot of old news- 
papers neatly done up. This trick is worked on 
women every day of the year. The only safe way to 
deal with it is to open the package before paying 
for it. 

When a package is delivered in a room it is well 
not to leave the room until the parcel has been 
examined and the messenger dismissed, as thieves 
use this method to gain admittance toa house to 
observe it and to pick up whatever may be lying 
around. A messenger, too, should never be allowed 
to depart with a package which, it is claimed, was 
delivered by mistake, without finding out first 
whether similar packages are around, as many 
clever robberies have been perpetrated by changing 
two packages, one valuable and the other made up 
of rubbish. 

Money and jewelry should not be left in a room 
opening on a porch, as most house burglaries by 
““second-story men” occur during the dinner hour 
or when the room is unprotected. Another favorite 
careless act is to leave the door-key under the mat. 
Burglars are perfectly familiar with this device. 
Take the key with you or leave it at a neighbor's 
house. And if some one else is to get it be sure that 
the neighbor knows the person to whom to deliver 
it. Also never pin your money in alittle bag to your 
pillow or bolster; every thief looks over the bed first. 


When Engaging Servants Get References 


NOTHER thing, which may not be exactly care- 
lessness, but is something akin to it, is the 
haphazard way in which servants are engaged. 
Reference should be demanded and carefully inves- 
tigated, for burglars often get their information as 
to where valuables are kept from aconfederate who 
has been taken into the house as a servant. 

A wealthy woman not long ago employed a girl 
who seemed to her to be a first-class maid. She 
gave every satisfaction, and the fact that she had 
been engaged without a reference was forgotten 
by her delighted mistress. The girl claimed to be 
engaged to a chauffeur who frequently called for 








regularly at the hotel. One morning his wife went L 

in tears to one of her wealthy woman friends. She =~ 
had received a telegram, she sobbingly explained, 
that her dear mother in their Western home town had met 


with a severe accident and they must return at once. Her 


husband had just paid their hotel bill and some expected 
remittances would not arrive until tomorrow. They must 
start at once, and could her friends between them cash a 
check for five hundred dollars? They couldand did, receiving 
in return a check which came back from the bank marked, 
‘‘No account here.’’ At the same time her husband was 
working the same trick upon some of his man friends, and 
the pair departed, to the regret of their sorrowing friends, 
who—when the checks came back—kept right on being sorry. 

The telephone is very generally used by thieves, because 
they can get in direct touch with whomever they want to 
talk to and yet remain invisible themselves, thus making 
it almost impossible for you to identify the person at the 
other end of the wire. 

Recently a young married woman in one of our large cities 
was called up on the telephone. The caller gave a name, but 
frankly said that he was a stranger. He explained that the 
husband of the young woman (who, he said, was a friend of 
his) was detained at an important business meeting and had 


this?’’ give the telephone number, and let him inform you 
with whom he wishes to speak. He may want to take advan- 





her in his car. One day the mistress returned from 
a day in town to find the house stripped of valu- 
ables to the extent of several thousand dollars. 
The chauffeur had brought his car to the house and the goods 


tage of the fact that the husband is away, to attempt black- 
mail or create domestic distrust. If he claims to have been 
connected with the wrong number discontinue the conversa- 
tion and hang up the receiver. The trick of claiming the 
wrong number is frequently tried for the purpose of starting 
an acquaintance which may be highly undesirable. 


When Women Themselves are to Blame 


| te NUMEROUS instances women have only their own 
carelessness to blame for their losses of money, jewelry 
and other valuables. They often put temptation in the way 
of those who otherwise would not think of taking the things 
which are thus almost thrust upon them. 

A young woman had a diamond ring for which her father 
had paid twelve hundred dollars. One evening at a social 
function in the fashionable club of a near-by town she stopped 
to wash her hands before going to the ballroom. While doing 
so she removed her ring, letting it lie on the edge of the 
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had been loaded into it in plain sight of the neighbors, who 
never suspected that a robbery was being committed. I 
was asked to take up the case and finally apprehended the 
couple, who proved to be old offenders. The wealthy woman 
got back some of her valuables, but enough had been turned 
into money and spent to make it a very costly lesson. 

Another thing about which many women are very careless 
isadmitting to their houses strangers not properly accredited. 
The greatest caution should be observed regarding this, and 
no gas inspector, telephone man, plumber, and so on, should 
be admitted without showing the credentials which are given 
to all public utility corporation representatives. Many 
burglaries have been committed by men representing them- 
selves to be inspectors, linemen, and so on. 

Umbrella menders, tinkers, agents, peddlers and other 
itinerants should not be allowed to enter the house nor loiter 
around the yard on any pretext whatever. Thousands of 
these ‘‘floaters’’ are “‘locaters’”’ for house prowlers, porch 
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The Autobiography of a Saloonkeeper 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


We've Been Investigating You. 
You're Square, You’re Popular, 
You'll Make Good,’ He Urged” 


Y FATHER turned me out into the world when I 

was eleven years old. He was notunkind. He had 

been sent out to work when he was nine. ‘Max,’ 
he said to me, “I’ve given you an education and the best 
bringing up I know how. Now you've got to shift for 
yourself and be a man.’’ 

I did not rebel. I was rather anxious to shake off school 
and tosee something of the world. And we were poor. My 
father worked—sometimes—as a watchman; for he had 
grown old and rheumatic. There were more times when he 
was out of work. 

My father and I were alone. My mother had died when I 
was but six years old, and | could scarce remember her. But 
the neighbors had told me that she was Jrish—and smart. 
My father was a German. I went to work in a cracker 
bakery, but the hours were long, and the place was so dusty 
as to nearly choke me, It was hard, unending, uninteresting 
toil, and I was paid but three dollars a week for it. 

Down at the corner below the cracker bakery wasa small 
saloon where most of the men in the factory used to go to 
get their beer. It was a mean little place, but it was lively. 
It did a brisk trade, and Englehardt, the man who ranit, was 
a brisk sort. He used to talk to me Sometimes, when the 
men would send me in with their ‘‘ growlers.”’ 

** Max, you are a nice boy,’’ he told me. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
come and go to work for me?” 

I shook my head. My father went to his German church 
and | felt that he would not like my going to work ina 
saloon. He had always spoken against them himself; had 
called them ‘‘ gilded hells of sin.” Then my father died. 

**Max,”’ Englehardt said to me the day after the funeral, 
“how much do they give you in the bakery ?”’ 

I told him: ‘Three dollars.” 

‘*T will give you five dollars—and you can see some life.” 

That last caught me and the next week I went to 
work in the saloon. I worked eighteen hours a 
day —as lunch-counter boy, dish-washer and cleaner. 
But each year I was pushed ahead until when I was 
sixteen I was a helping bartender. 


WO years later | left Englehardt and became 

second bartender in the Miller House, inmy town 
of Riverport—the large hotel of the village—a big 
brick barn of a place on the main street and halfway 
between the two railroad stations. It was one of 
the most popular country hotels in the State. The 
traveling men in those days used to comein droves 
to the Miller House—and make straight for its bar. 
They would get their customers down to our bar 
and sell their goods there, a custom that has gone 
out of fashion now. At about half-past four o'clock 
in the afternoon about everybody who was anybody 
in Riverport would drop in fora drink before going 
home to supper. 

I liked working in the Miller House. | heard all 
the news and gossip of the town. And if I had not 
gone to work there I should not have met my Mamie. 
She had come to work there herself, froma farm a 
dozen miles back in the country. The first time | 
saw her I decided that she was the girl forme. My 
job was to make her think so too. 

I was no beauty. ButI was twenty, strong and 
clean. I made up to Mamie. I spent my money 
and took her to dances and to shows—once in a 
great while fora drive. | told her that I just had 
to have her—we could start out into the world 
together. She wasanorphantoo. I told her that we 
would have to be father and mot!er to each other. 

Mamie married me. But it was not quite so quick 
nor soeasyas that. There wasa longtime when she 
did not seem to be ready to take the big step. | 
felt that she didcarefor me. Finally I forced her to 
tell me what was the trouble. 

‘*T’m not much fora bartender, Max,”’ she admit- 
ted with ablush. ‘‘ Now if you were the clerk—even 
the night clerk, or ——”’ 

I laughed at her. The clerk of the Miller House 
was a mere boy and I was getting bigger pay. | 
laughed at her because she was trying to turn up her 
nose at my job. I iold her that there were a dozen 
men who would be glad to get it. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


She turned upon me quickly. ‘‘If I marry you, Max,” 
she said, ‘‘will you quit the job herein the hotel ?’’ 

Of course I promised. I understood. She thought that 
the other girls in the hotel would make fun of her if she mar- 
ried abarkeeper. So when we were married I left the Miller 
House. Frank Hyatt, the man whoran it, was angry with 
me anyway, for J had taken one of his best and most popular 
girls away from him. 

I went to work once again for Englehardt. He was getting 
old and he needed a man in his place who would be more 
than bartender, “‘I’m getting to a point where I like to get 
home nights and see my family sometimes,” he told me. 

I went back and got good pay. There was twenty-five 
dollars in my pay envelope each week, andI should have had 
to bea pretty smart machinist, a plumber or a mason to 
make those wages anywhere else in our town. 

I was young, square and popular. I began to make dis- 
tinct plans for getting ahead in the world, plans which Mamie 
shared with enthusiasm. We would save money and then I 
would buy a saloon—Englehardt’s or some other one. I did 
not intend letting my kids go out into the world at eleven, 
the way my father had made me. 

For our little family had begun toenlarge. It wasa proud 
moment for me, as well as an anxious one, when our first 
baby came—a little girl. A year later our boy came to us— 
little Max. Mamie gave all her time to bringing up the two. 
She was smart. She had confidence in me. She liked me 
because I was young and strong; ten years of wrestling with 
beer kegs had stiffened up my muscles quite a bit. 


HEN I was twenty-four | met John William Schmitt. 
“Schmitty,’” as he was called, was the collector for a 
big brewery in New York with which we did only a small 
part of our beer business. He was a smart chap and he 


“* Max, You are a Nice Boy,’ He 
Told Me. ‘Why Don’t You Come 
and Go to Work for Me?’” 
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certainly traveled in a smart way. When he came to the 
Miller House he always had a private parlor and the only 
private bath in the place. He had the best team and rig 
from the hotel stables. He had lots of jewelry, too, and his 
clothes were all made to order for him. He told me once 
that his salary was twelve thousand dollars a year, although 
for along time! did not believe that. There was no one in 
Riverport who earned a salary as big asthat. I remember 
one night when Mr. Winters, the president of our biggest 
bank, was feeling a bit cordial he told me he drew the 
biggest pay that had ever been given in the town: seventy- 
two hundred a year. 

Schmittcameoften. He seemed tolike meand I liked him. 
Finally one day he said to me: “‘ Max, I want to have a talk 
with you. Have you saved much money?”’ 

I answered him: “It’s been expensive—bringing up the 
kids. I haven’t turned the corner of my first thousand yet.”’ 

He was quiet for a minute, lookingat mesteadily. ‘‘ I want 
you to come down and see Bornstein,’’ he said. 

Bornstein was the head of the big brewery down in New 
York that Schmitt worked for. New York was a long way 
off, it seemed to me,and | demurred. Schmitt said that the 
brewery would pay all the expenses of the trip. I had never 
beenin New York and it seemed too good a chance to miss— 
to go down there at the expense of the other fellow—and so 
I gota day off and I went with Schmitt. 

When the train came in I started forward, for I knew that 
the smoking-car would be near the engine. But Schmitt 
halted me. ‘‘ I always ride in the Pullmans,”’ he told me. 

That seemed a great extravagance and I suppose my face 
must have shown it, for Schmitt began telling me that he 
likedstyle when he traveled. He called it ‘‘ putting on front,” 
and told me that a man never got ahead in the world unless 
he put a lot of it on. 

We found Bornstein at his office in the brewery, 
over on Third Avenue in the shadow of the elevated 
railroad. 

If Ihad known Bornstein all my life he could not 
have been more cordial. He gave mea bigchair next 
to him and began telling me that his concern was 
having trouble increasing its sales in our part of the 
State. Riverport was a particularly sore spot. We 
had a local brewery in Riverport that, even if it had 
not improved its product or its methods ina quarter 
of a century, was still powerful enough to keep 
outsiders out. It held Englehardt and the other 
saloonkeepers of our small city either corrupted or 
terrorized. 


N SPITEof all Schmitt could do Bornstein found 

his sales decreasingin Riverport each year, all the 
while his business was increasing elsewhere by leaps 
and bounds. Then he swung suddenly around and 
said: ‘Swartz, Schmitt tells methat you are theman 
to get a good locationand start asaloon in Riverport 
for us.” 

It was like a bomb out of a clear sky. For a 
minute it rattled me. I had told Schmitt that I had 
not yet saved a thousand dollars. Now| told the 
big brewer the same thing. 

But he said he did not care about that, ‘‘ You’ve 
another sort of capital that’s going to stand back of 
you as wellas dollars this time. We've been inves- 
tigating you. You’resquare, you’re popular, you'll 
make good,” he urged. 

Bornstein came right tothe point. I had enough 
money, he told me. | wasto put five or six hundred 
dollars of my own into the enterprise—as an evi- 
dence of good faith—and he would put inas many 
thousands, ‘“‘This is just plain business,” the 
brewer told me. 

The newsaloon in Riverport would be in my name, 
but for a long while I should draw only a percentage 
on thesales. My name, in which hesawacommer- 
cial value, would appear in large letters outside; | 
should be known generally as the proprietor. But 
there would be achattel mortgage on all the fixtures 
and Bornstein would hold that mortgage. A con- 
tract would be drawn that his Nut Brown Beer 
would be featured in the window, made the chief 
drink in the place, and that all rival beers should be 








kept out. Bornstein would provide aselling agreement, hold- 
ing me down to an exclusive sale of his product. 

There was nothing unusual about this arrangement, he 
told me. Bornstein and all the other big brewers of New 
York and the other large cities of the country were making 
them by the thousands each year. 

It was a good thingfor me. I decided that straight off. If 
I was enterprising and progressive I could pick up a neat 
little pile of money. The chief thing that would be required 
of me was that I keep faith with the brewery. It would keep 
faith with me. Whatever money I might need it would 
advance me. In time, if I did right and worked up the 
proper trade for the Bornstein brewery, the chattel mortgage 
would be paid and the fixtures would be mine, free and clear. 

When we went out of the brewery one of Bornstein’s 
fine teams stood in front of it, witha coachman in uniform 
sitting on the box. Schmitt and I jumped in and we rode 
down Fifth Avenue and met never a finer turnout the whole 
length of that showy street. They were entertaining me in 
real style. The night before Schmitt had taken me to a swell 
supper—they had put me up at a hotel beside which the 
Miller House in our town looked pretty shabby, I can tell you. 
We went inand looked at a dozen bars—to get pointers, to 
see the way they did things in the big city. I suppose that it 
cost Bornstein all of fifty dollars to have me come to New 
York. Butit was worth five hundred dollars tome. I felt like 
areal man for the first time. I had tasted the outside world. 
And I was big enough and broad enough to start a business 
of myown. It was going tobe fine—having my name in gold 
letters outside, and a man and a boy to work for me inside. 


HE opening of my saloon created something of a sensa- 
tion in Riverport. It was new and it had a good lo- 
cation in the busiest block on Main Street. Englehardt, 
my old employer, was pretty mad at me—but only for a 
short time. After a while he got over it entirely. 

It was not long before ‘‘Max’s place,” as the boys 
around town began tocall my saloon, became popular. 
I had always thought of making it a sort of club for 
men who were not rich enough nor swell enough to 
belong to the two regular clubs of our town, which 
were pretty expensive and pretty exclusive too. So I 
had plenty of chairs, and comfortable chairs too. 
Then | laid in a stock of dominoes, cards, checkers, 
etc., and we hada good line of weekly papers of the 
better kind. My ‘‘free lunch” had the reputation of 
being simple but generous and good. [had certain 
specialties, too, in cheeses and in sandwiches that soon 
got something of a local fame. 

That was my idea of a saloon—a poor man’s club. 
Of course the rich men’s clubs of our town could and 
did serve drinkson Sunday and I could not, on penalty 
of losing my license. But on six days of the week I 

made my place comfortable and at nights I closed 
promptly at midnight, although the law permitted me 
to runan hour longer five days of the week. But it 
is easier to obey the law than to break it, and then, 
too, the business that will come into any saloon after 
midnight is not the sort that is good for it, it seemed 
tome, I have never enjoyed seeing a man get drunk 
and soI discouraged overdrinking by my customers. 
So faras I myself was concerned I madeit a rule not 
to drink at all. And my little boy Max never came 
around the place. 

I grew to be proud of my business, even if I did 
not grow rich as I had first dreamed. I found it a 
long road and a hard road before I would have any 
real money saved. People said ‘*‘ Max Swartz has a 
decent place and it would be a good thing for 
Riverport if all our saloons were of the same sort.”’ 
That was wortha lotto me. Ihadasoap artist write 
asignon the mirror behind my bar, which read: 





IF You HAvE Not Paw Your DEBTs 
AND TAKEN Goop CARE 

YouR FAMILY Tuts WEEK 

I Do Not WANT Your BUSINESS | 
ey 








That sign wasa great hit. Schmitt shook his head 
and questioned its wisdom. But in three months it 
had developed into a business getter, The ‘‘ Riverport 
Democrat” wrote a piece about it and it became a 
thing to come inand lookat. 


Y PRIDE in my saloon increased until one even- 

ing—I think it was the evening of the day when 
our Kate was eleven years old—when I stood on our 
porch with my wife watching our little girl, and we 
were both proud of her. I said to my wife: ‘‘ How proud 
we Ought to be of our little girl. She is just beginning to 
come into the really happy years of her life.” 

Mamie did not answer at once. When she did lift her face 
to mine I saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

‘Why, Mamie, girl, what’s the matter?’’ I asked. 
certainly are proud of our Kate, aren’t you ?” 

‘“Yes, oh, yes!”” she said impulsively. ‘‘ I am more proud 
of her than I can tell you, Max, but ——”’ 

‘*But what ?” I asked. 

She did not answer for a moment. 
with difficulty: ‘I mean the 
ing it very hard for her,” 
she said it. 

I did not understand. I went over to her and caught her 
by the hands. “Tell me, girl,” I said. ‘What has put such 
a notion into your head ?” 

Then she told me. We had sent Kate for a number of 
years to a Sunday-schoolin a big church. She was a sweet 
girl anda pretty girl and peopleseemed tolikeher. But they 
had not seemed to like her in the Sunday-school. 

It seemed that there had been some sort of a festival in 
the Sunday-school. Each class was to select one of its mem 
bers torepresent it onthestage. Kate’sclass had elected her 
as its representative, but before the evening came some one 
changed the arrangements, They had told Kate that, after 
all, she was not to go upon the platform and she had come 
home, crying, to tell her mother all about it. Maxie was in 
another class and had not known about it at all. 

Mamie had not understood at the very first. 
is smart—as I have already told you. 
as to what was the real trouble. 
bottom of the matter. 

We were not regular churchgoers, Mamie and I. But she 
kept her mouth shut and on the following Sunday she put 
on her best hat and dress and went to the Sunday-school 
with our Kate. Just what they said or did does not matter. 
I think that, after all, it was what they did not say or did 
not do. But Mamie came home, her black eyes flashing 
anger and her heart breathing out what it thought of snobs. 


“Vou 


When she did it was 
the saloon, Max. It is mak- 
and she turned her head away as 


3ut my wife 
She had suspicions 
She decided to go to the 


Somehow it's always the girl that gets it. Nobody had done 
anything—so far—to Maxie. 

That was the reason my wife had broken down—that 
evening as she stood by me at the porch of our little home 
and we had watched our Kate inthe yard, She had tried to 
keep it all to herself—and failed. And I was glad that she 
had not hesitated to come and tell me about it. 

[ had never been ashamed of my saloon. I had been proud 
of my business. It was as good and as straight as any book 
store or grocery shop or dry-goods store or bank in Riverport. 
But just the same I did not go to sleep that night—not for a 
long time. I threshed around in my bed, thinking all the 
while. For the first time in my life I felt like apologizing to 
myself for my business, 

Finally I fell asleep. And when I awoke in the morning I 
was master of myself. I had made up my mind. I was not 
going to be ashamed of my business. Neither was I going to 
let my wife or my children be ashamed of it. Perhaps the 
Sunday-school was not the only thing that Mamie had been 
up against. Perhaps people had been talking to my wife. 
Riverport isa gossipy place. I made up my mind to give 
Riverport something to gossip about. I had cleared myself 
of debt; the saloon and its fixtures were mine, although my 
obligation to Bornstein waseternal. I was master of my busi- 
ness, master of myself. With one stroke I made up my mind 
that I would show the folks in the town something. 

I spoke to Mamie of my new plans that morning at the 
breakfast-table after the kiddies had packed off to school. 

“Do you know the house that Andrews built, up there in 
Emerson Street?” I asked her suddenly. 

Of course she knew it. It was one of the prettiest houses 
that had been built in Riverport in recent years and it stood 
in one of the nicest streets of our town. 


“T have had a chance to buy it,’ I went on. ‘‘ Andrews 


is moving out West and yesterday when he was in the store 


higher. When I went by the swell Riverport Club I thought 
to myself that soon I would be dropping in there. Life was 
beginning to mean something—we would show those cheap 
snobs down at the Sunday-school that they had made a bad 
mistake! 

That noon I told Mamie that I was going into the River- 
port Club. She did not answer me. The Riverport Club did 
not mean much to her, of course. Then I took a new tack. 
“It’s great, living on Emerson Street, isn’t it?’’ I said. 

She did answer this time. Once she started to speak and 
I thought I saw in her eyes the same look that had come 
there when she had told me about the things that had hap- 
pened at the Sunday-school—over on the other side of the 
town. You see she could not forget about the rebuff she 
had received there—and Katie. It’s lucky she didn’t know, 
then, what was in store for us—all of us. I hate to think 
what, maybe, she’d have done if she had. 


S SOON as we were well settled in Emerson Street I began 

to take stock of our neighbors. On our left, with his 

wife and little girls, lived Mr. Meredith, the superintendent 

of the railroad. On our right were Judge Pliny Howell and 
his family. 

Neither the Merediths nor the Howells seemed to take the 
slightest notice of our coming to live in the street. My wife 
did not like that. ‘‘ Down in Oak Street,” she said, ‘‘ we used 
to try to act glad to see people when they came among us.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mamie,” I replied; ‘‘give these people 
a little time.” 

She shook her head. They had had time—and opportun- 
ity. Our Kate had gone out in the back yard to play, and, 
seeing the little Meredith girl near by, had asked her to come 
and join her. The Meredith child had shaken her head. 
Finally she ran into the house, but when she came out she 
still refused tocome and play with Kate. Mamie understood. 

“Her mother doesn’t intend to let her play with 
Kate,” she told me. 

That bothered me. Mr. Meredith’s friendliness 
was not to be doubted. The really hard rub, however, 
came from the other side. Judge Pliny Howell was 
uncompromising. Neither he nor his wife liked us— 
and they let us see that from the day that we moved 
into our new house. 

“‘ Judge Howell’s a great swell,’’ Mamie said to me. 
“T’ve been told that he’s the smartest man in 
Riverport.”” 

‘“And the meanest,” I ventured. 

I could have said much more. I knew Judge 
Howell; knew him too well, and he knew that I knew 
him. He was one of the drinkers who always used 
the alley path to my saloon; who went into a rear 
door and drank alone in one of the little rooms. He 
thought that I would talk when [ came to live next 
door to him. 


IVING on Emerson Street were more of these cold 
folk and not one of them welcomed our coming 
there. It was clannish. I told Mamie that, but she 
shook her head. ‘‘That’s not the trouble, Max,’’ she 
said sadly, and called my attention to other families 
who had moved into the street at about the same time 
we had. 
There was young Danker, the architect, who had 


5 made himself successful, and Oscar Newell, who had 
7 started as an errand boy in the Boston Store, had mar- 


%. ried acash girl and now was one of the owners of the 
business. All the nice houses in Emerson Street threw 


a open their doors to the Dankers and the Newells, 


Ss ‘ Those doors were closed to us. 





“I Mean the —the Saloon, Max. 


It is Making it Very Hard for Her’” 


he said he would be glad to get rid of it at half what it cost 
him. Iam going to buy it,” I added. 

If I had told Mamie that the President of the United States 
was to make us a visit she could not have been more sur- 
prised. She was at a loss foran answer. When she did speak 
she said awkwardly: “It is larger than this house.” 

“T know that. You are going to have a hired girl. 
can’t live on Emerson Street without a hired girl.” 

By this time she was sure that I was crazy. Yet I never 
was more decided in my life. I could afford to buy the 
Andrews house and I could afford to let Mamie have hired 
help. She was getting to years when she needed to take life 
more easily. And I needed to show Riverport a thing or two. 


\\ TE BOUGHT the new house. Within three or four 

weeks we were leaving the old—not without some 
regrets on Mamie’s part, because there was hardly a corner 
of it that had not meant something to her life. But it looked 
shabby when you compared it with the new. 

Within a month after we had moved —long before Mamie 
had finally settled her things or broken in her hired girl 
Simpson, the cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, was in my 
place and talking to me. 

‘See you've moved into the Eighth Ward,” he told me. 
‘You're getting to be quite a swell, Max.’’ I grinned at 
him. He was a good customer. ‘‘ I’m not joking,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I like to see a man get along in the world, And I 
like you, Max.’’ I did not answer just then. “I’m going to 
put you up in the Riverport Club,’’ he continued. ‘‘Youcan 
afford it. It will get you more in the life of the town.”’ 

[ had quit grinning. The Riverport was the swell club of 
the town. “You are joking now, Mr. Simpson,”’ I said. 

“Not a bit of it, Max. They’d be glad to have you.” 

I was going to hang off a little longer—-then I remembered. 
I was going to show Riverport. I told him that he could put 
me up at the club if he wanted to. 

It was fun going home to my meals at the swell house in 
Emerson Street. When I walked to my new house I walked 
with my shoulders back and my head up. I was living with 
the real folks of the town. That day my head was up a little 
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‘*Well why?” I demanded of her. 

She hesitated in her answer. Finally she looked in 
my eyes and said: ‘“‘Can’t you see, Max? It’s the 
saloon.” 

I laughed at her, as I had laughed at her before. She 
had come toa place where she hated to speak with me 
about my business—our business, for from it came 
her living as wellas mine. But when I forced her she 
would come out with it—every time. 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said I. ‘‘ These men know me. Nine 
out of ten of them drink in my place. They know that 
it isa decent place and that [ am adecent man. If I 
were anything less they wouldn’t be asking me to join 
the Riverport Club.”’ 

I didnot join the Riverport Club. Weeks went into 
months and the months almost into a year—and Mr. 
Simpson did not come very often into my saloon. 
But one day I met him on the street and asked him 
what he had done about putting mein the club. He 
did not answer readily. 

‘““There’s a lot of fellows in that club, Max, who can- 
not hold a candle to you as a man,”’ was his reply. 

I did not like that sort of areply. Before I was done with 
him I had wormed the truth out of him, although, as I looked 
at it afterward, I could not blame him. He was trying to 
save my feelings. 

The Riverport Club did not want me asa member. I was 
not good enough for it. Mr. Simpson did not say that. He 
tried to make me think that it was my business that had 
kept me out of that snob organization. 

Well the Riverport Club could go its way—and I could go 
mine. And if Emerson Street was a second Riverport Club 
the sooner I knew that the better. I could get along without 
my neighbors if they could get along without me. 

Every time I began to think that, however, I began to 
think of my wife and kiddies. I could get along without the 
neighbors, but could they? It must be lonely for Mamie and 
the children—worse than lonely. Without a word to me 
my wife used to slip back and spend afternoons with the 
folks in Oak Street, and I always knew when she had been 
down there. She was livelier and happier for a day or two 
afterward. 


MERSON STREET had put the bars up against us. We 

had pretty mean treat ment at the church near Oak Street, 
but we had meaner treatment at the church in the Emerson 
Street section. We quit church. I was mad. I thought of 
revenge. When I hinted of that to my wife she turned on 
me, her eyes blazing. 

“‘Go the limit, Max,” she said, “‘I’ll stand by you.” 

For a moment again I thought I would go the limit. I 
thought that we would move out of the house and then either 
make a public garage out of it or rent it as a boarding-house 
for negroes. Of course, on second thought, I changed my 
mind. My ‘business was prosperous. But that did not mean 
that I could imperil it, any more than I could imperil the 
happiness of my wife and the kiddies. I decided upon a 
better revenge. We would live in Emerson Street and stick 
it out. If Emerson Street did not like us we would be an 
unending bitter pill. That seemed good to me. 


CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
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My Own Story of My 


Emancipation 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFE 


Ill 
OTIONLESS Tomand I stayed for what 


seemed like a long time, while he stared 
|| into the muzzle of the weapon I had 
\| leveled at him and I felt the sardonic 
smile in my eyes deepen. Then a deep, 
dull red poured up into his face, and | 
deliberately put up my gun. 

‘Suppose we get on home,” I said. 

We rode five miles. Then he brought 
his horse close to mine. ‘‘Forgive me,” 
Y4||| he implored very gently. ‘I’m more 
——] sorry than I can say; but don’t you see, 
dear?—I’m not a brute, and yet you almost drove me into 
being one. You'll never do anything in the world by trying 
tolive asmendo. Youarouseall our antagonism when you 
try to compete with us, and all the worst of us when you 
defy us. A woman’s privileges are so great that she need 
not struggle for rights. Be your own gentle self, Kate. [ll 
be patient; I’ll wait.” 

‘“You’re wasting your breath, Tom. Privileges are not 
what I want. They are accorded at the pleasure of others, 
but our rights are ours. This is not a thing that can be 
argued out. We’ll have to suffer through it, men and women, 
for the next thousand years maybe—until we find the right 
road together. I’m sorry you had to be hurt.” 

He laughed—not in a nice way. ‘‘Do I understand, Kate, 
that you are going to run your life on the same principle as 
a man’s is?”’ 

‘I’m going to run my life on the same principle that every 
decent man ought to run his on.” 

He was very pale. He looked at me a minute as if he 
didn’t see me, then ironically swept off his hat and rode 
away as hard as he could. 

Lou took my horse as I slipped off before the gate. 

‘‘T bet Tom’s ridin’ hard somewheres,”’ she said grimly. 

I nodded and we fell to work, arranging for our departure. 

Lou’s profits on the place had made her independent 
financially, but she had put her big hand over my lips when 
I suggested that perhaps she would want to live her own 
life now apart from me. 

‘‘There’s something between us that binds us,”’ she said; 
‘‘we’re both free women. So I’llstay with you. You’re the 
brains in this combination. It’s my part to serve and to 
follow.” 


























BOUT dusk Tom came in very grave, very, very dignified, 
and slightly unsteady on his legs. The grim humor of 
this repetition of history was too much for Lou and me. We 
looked at him and at each other and retired discreetly, lest 
our twitching lips should offend. When I could pull my face 
down toa suitable gravity I went out and spoke gently as | 
passed him; then I took little Jimmie out on the porch and 
rocked him to sleep with all the little tunes he liked the best, 
so that Tom might have one correctly sentimental picture 
to take the sting from his heart. 

It did it. He glowered at me from the hitching-post for a 
while; but as I sang on, bending my head over the little body 
which so soon slipped into sleep, he came up and sat down 
on the edge of the porch at my feet, and said all the things 
that a shamed, repentant man could say except the one vital 
thing as to his deliberate evasion of my convictions as real. 

I told him I was sorry that he had mistaken my feeling 
for him, and that he was to think as kindly of me as he 
could and must not think that I should not rear little Jimmie 
in all tenderness. 

Ah, that was the tone he understood! He elevated me 
again to the unsubstantial pedestal where he so delighted to 
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see me; and instantly he actually forgot what he had known 
very well that morning—that my refusal of him was not 
based on a lack of love. My mind and its operations were of 
no importance whatever to him. Ina man he would have 
accepted our differences as too great to be forgotten, but not 
in the woman whom he meant to take into the closest possi- 
ble relationship. He said that he had been wrong to give 
any weight to what a woman said in an argument, that I 
was an adorable mother and that he would love me as long 
as he lived. He took from his hand a ring that I knew had 
been his mother’s and put it on my finger, then kissed me 
solemnly and walked away. At the corner of the house, 
before he disappeared, he turned and gave me one last look, 
and I could feel his eyes burning even through the dusk. 

I sat a long time after he had gone, holding Jimmie tight 
in my arms, and slow, torturing tears welled up in my eyes. 
Love, dear, wonderful love, had brushed me with his wings. 
But though I could remember every littlest intonation of 
Tom’s voice, though I longed to take his poor, tired head on 
my breast, I would take no halfway god again; to that | 
pledged every bit of self-respect 1 had so dearly won! 


HE new owner of the farm came the next morning, and 
in two days more Lou and I, with little Jimmie, were 
speeding away toward New York. I felt a sharp desire to 
be at work, to put into execution the project which I had 
formed after I had agreed to sell the Arizona place. The 
restaurants which I then started, and which now make one 
long chain from that city to the Pacific coast, are well known. 
I began with this one idea: Women have always baked 
and brewed and served; how does it happen, then, that 
nearly all the restaurants are not only controlled by men, 
but all the work in them is done by men also? So I took a 
place on Broadway, and, instead of putting lace curtains in 
the big front windows, I put my kitchens there where every 
one could see them. The restaurant behind them had an 
open fireplace on which real logs burned in winter, and which 
was heaped with old-fashioned flowers in summer. There was 
a canary or two in big, roomy cages, and newspapers and 
magazines on a long table at the rear, and leather lounges 
against the wall, where friends could have little tables 
wheeled in front of them and enjoy a smoke. Then there 
was a room in the rear for women only, where those who dis- 
liked smoke, and nurses with children, and old ladies who 
needed reclining chairs, might be attended. 

Every employee in the place, from the stokers in the 
furnace-room to the assistants who cleared off the tables, was 
a woman. Instead of a cash desk I had a little mahogany 
desk near the door, where a sweet-faced, gray-haired gentle- 
woman made change, and, when she was not doing that, 
embroidered a piece of linen and stroked the big yellow cat 
which was our mascot. 

The result justified my belief that women are the natural 
purveyors of the race, for I made money so fast that I soon 
decided to open a place down in the Wall Street section. 
That place was a small gold mine. Men who had been 
everywhere and done everything found a fascination in see- 
ing my neat, self-possessed cook roll out flaky dough for pies. 
They’d stand ten deep around the plate glass of my kitchen 
window to watch brown, steaming turkeys come out of the 
oven, and to see my fat negro cook, with a bandanna around 
her head, fry chickens. In short, in each one of my res- 
taurants I made the kitchen the inspiration and the amuse- 
ment of the place. 

Meanwhile I had taken a house in the ‘‘ Seventies,” facing 
Central Park. Lou and Jimmie and I had good Western 
horses to ride, we had good servants, my business prospered 
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MBtite CREPE 


““T Was Told That I Must Have an ‘Escort.’ 
As I Argued and Reasoned They Called a 
Special Officer, Who, None Too Gently, Put 
Me Out of the Place”’ 


beyond my wildest dreams, and I should have been perfectly 
happy had it not been for the warfare which I had to wage 
with men. Although I was emphatically the head of my 
business, and although I had superb health and possessed 
many friends and a fine son and a devoted friend in Lou, 
men were always pitying me for my loneliness and were 
never tired of playing the protector. 

It took me quite a while to estimate all this at its real 
worth. When a man makes a concession to you which 
involves a loss to himself or demands of him some personal 
abnegation you are apt to meet it as most women do—by 
preening your feathers. After a while, however, I began to 
ask myself what I ever really got out of all the favors which 
sO many men seemed to be anxious to do me. Most of them 
wanted something in return, though they always pretended 
that they did not. Ultimately they wanted me to love them 
or to marry them or to lend them money, and when I would 
do none of those things they not only discontinued their 
courtesies, but also hated me cordially and had much to say 
about the injustice and unreasonableness of women. 

Whenever I worsted a man in a business deal he seemed 
to feel it acutely and never failed to imply that had he not 
been foolishly chivalrous I should not have been able to do 
it. When I hired a man, as I occasionally had to do, his first 
work in my behalf, invariably, was to offer me patronizing 
advice. Despite the fact that I paid good wages and tried 
to be absolutely just, it was never possible for me to have a 
decent measure of loyalty and good will from my male 
employees. They always went around with a kind of apoti- 
ogetic smile, like persons who are detected in foolish acts. 

Socially it was worse. Men to whom I showed the most 
commonplace politeness came to call upon me and sent me 
flowers and books and candy, the traditional gifts of the 
male to the female. Besides that every man whom I knew 
openly pitied Jimmie because he had no father. I pitied 
him, too, but the men who so evidently considered them- 
selves perfectly good examples of that article aroused my 
risibilities. Rather than have given Jimmie a father like one 
of them I would have cheerfully brought down every male 
within gunshot range! 


EING a business woman I learned to tramp around in all 
sorts of places, confident in my strength, and not in 
the least afraid except as any man might have been afraid. 
I found New York perfectly safe at all hours of the day and 
night in all quarters save those where even a policeman is not 
always safe. It was quite a different thing socially. I found 
that | was stared at when I went to a theater alone, and that 
only the second-rate restaurants would allow me to eat my 
evening dinner peacefully unescorted by a male. At first, 
when in that predicament, I sent for one of the escorts 
furnished by a ‘‘ Bureau of Social Requirements,’’ and then 
one day the absurdity of the thing burst upon me. I, who 
could ride a horse and box and fence and was a dead shot- 
I, who was physically stronger than most of the beefy men I 
knew—I, who held more than one man of this big town in the 
hollow of my hand, financially speaking—I, the mistress of 
many employees, the owner of a bank book with a pretty big 
balance, the woman who could walk the streets of any town 
without fear—I had to have a pair of trousered legs beneath 
my table in order that I might have food! I went home and 
thought it out and made a resolution which I have carried 
out tothis day. I determined that from that day on I would 
be and act as though I were not a woman except in such 
Matters as pertained directly to a woman’s special affairs. 
Men were husbands and fathers and lovers and brothers 
and sons, and in those relations acknowledged the sway of 








sex, but outside of that they lived merely as human beings, 
intelligent or otherwise, successful or otherwise, strong or 
otherwise, as the case might be. I determined that I would 
be the same. It was not an invasion of men’s domain that 
Icontemplated. I conceded that a man might like to be alone 
among his fellows, even as I might like to be alone among 
mine, but outside of that, in the big, active, non-sexed 
world, I meant to have my part. 

Pursuing this plan, and as one of the things which had first 
interested me, I went that very night to a well-known hotel 
and tried to enter the dining-room. I was stopped and very 
respectfully told that I must have an “escort.” Eventually, 
as I argued and reasoned, they called a special officer, who, 
none too gently, put me out of the place. The next morning 
I brought suit against the hotel, lost it in a lower court, took 
it to a higher, won it, and then instituted a suit for heavy 
damages. My lawyer—a woman—reasoned that I was not 
a notorious character, that I was personally known to the 
management, that I was orderly, even when the house 
officer rudely and with unnecessary roughness put me out. 
I won that suit too. 

Then I began a systematic campaign. Every night I went 
to a new place and registered or tried to dine. Sometimes 
they let me and sometimes they did not. When they did not 
I at once began a suit against them. Mind you, I did not 
try to enter any place frequented by men alone. I simply 
contended that if a woman who looked respectable could not 
enter a mixed company alone, then a man could not. Asa 
matter of fact I do not see why the man should always be 
free and the woman bound. 

After I had proved that a woman had the right to go any- 
where she chose, so long as she did not intrude upon those 
places set apart for men alone, I began to run my life on a 
different basis from that on which it had been run before. 
I made, first of all, a sharp distinction between my business 
dress and my social dress. Before the day of the narrow 
skirt or the severe tailor-made suit I began to wear ‘‘shirts’”’ 
and a short, tight skirt and a severe overcoat, with a man’s 
soft felt hat. I wore with this costume boots which came 
halfway to my knees, and I braided my long hair and pinned 
it severely around my head. In this rig, which I still wear, 
I can brave any weather and go anywhere that a man can. 
In the evening I wear as pretty and becoming things as I can 
find, always provided that they do not too greatly hamper 
my movements. 


HILE this was going on and while the papers were occu- 

pying themselves with that discussion, praise, ridicule 
and vituperation of me which they have continued, I opened 
an office near Wall Street and began to deal in stocks and 
bonds and real estate. This, even more than anything else 
I had ever done, was resented by men. I found my way 
blocked, my sex emphasized, my operations undermined. 
Despite all that I succeeded. 

As in smaller things, I found that the more I succeeded the 
more men hated me. I found that I could not get man 
clerks who would not betray me to some man’s 
office; so I began educating women as clerks. 
Today even my “office boy”’ is a girl. This is 
not because Iam a man hater. My ideal corps 
of workers anywhere, in any business, would be 
made up of both sexes; but men are so unjust in 
their attitude toward the sex which they have 
pretended to revere that I have stopped trying 
to drive double harness. 

The men whom I employed at first were always 
jealous if women were given promotion. They 
would not work under a woman, even though 
she were much older and had had a longer busi- 
ness experience, and they ceaselessly implored 
me to give them better salaries for the same work 
than I did the women. 

‘We have families to support,’’ was the argu- 
ment with which they tried to clinch the matter, 
and were astonished because I could not see that 
it applied. 

‘Well,’ I told one man, who simply quivered 
because I had given a few dollars more a month 
toa woman beside whom he worked, “‘ why should 
I care how many children you have? This is not 
a charitable association, but a business office. I 
pay for exactly what I get. You see that girl in 
the outer office, the pale one? She gets the least 
of any one here and she has a mother and two 
small sisters to support; but I do not take that 
into account. Her salary is proportioned to her 
usefulness to me. You are on the same basis. I 
don’t care whether you are a man or a woman, or 
whether you have thirteen children and twenty- 
nine female relations to support; you are a work- 
ing machine to me, and I'll pay you just what 
you are worth.” 

That man got another berth as soon as he 
could. He went where he was paid less, to a firm 
who kicked their old, tired employees out into the 
street when they had squeezed them dry of blood 
and brains. He never got any promotion from 
them and they let him go, like all the others, when 
he was no longer in his prime. He had known 
that I gavea little promotion toall my employees 
each year, that people serving a certain length of 
time had life pensions given them, that those 
falling ill in my employ were cared for until they 
could work again; but he hated me with all his 
soul. This experience was typical; so eventually I took only 
women into my confidence; and, if I hired men at all, I put 
them in strictly subordinate positions and kept them there. 

Women worked either under or over men without any par- 
ticular feeling about it. Their greatest defect was the defect 
which I had struggled with in myself, the lack of hereditary 
training for positions of responsibility. 


ANY of my woman employees felt keenly the criticism 

which was leveled at me, and some of them left me 
because their husbands or fathers or sweethearts did not 
approve of me. Despite the fact that I was conceded to be 
above reproach morally, despite the fact that I was a tem- 
perate, quiet woman, honest in business, sincere, kind to my 
few friends, and not only charitable, but also just to my 
employees—despite all this I was the kind of woman whom 
one does not know socially, and I was far more severely let 
alone than if I had been morally at fault. 

This isolation, however, did one wonderful thing for me: 
it drew to me many interesting and exceptional women. As 
Lou had said, there was a kind of freemasonry among free 
women. We knew éach other at sight. Some of these free 
women I grew to know had suffered greatly and sinned 
much, but they were not free until sin and weakness were 
burned out of them. So my woman friends warmed my heart 
and helped me to live. It is not easy to live with your hand 
against every man’s and every man’s hand against yours. 
I was terribly lonely during those years when I fought for 





“Ultimately They Wanted Me to 
Love Them or to Marry Them or 
to Lend Them Money, and When I 
Would Do None of Those Things 
They Not Only Discontinued Their 
Courtesies, but Also Hated Me Cor- 
dially and Had Much to Say About 
the Unreasonableness of Women’”’ 


just the common, human right to live—within the law, but 
as suited my individual taste. I had Lou and Jimmie, to be 
sure, but neither of them could help me much just then. Lou 
could not follow my mind any more. All she could do was to 
watch over me like a great, faithful dog. Jimmie was a young 
cub, growing so fast that he had no time to spare for anybody 
but himself. 

It seemed to me in those years that I sat in a greatyempty 
space. People came and went on the distant horizon and 
voices carried themselves to me, but no human touch ever 
fell upon my heart. My secretary, Miss Raymond, came 
nearer to winning my affection at this time than did any one 
else, but she under$tood no more of the tumult that was going 
on in my mind than if she had been one of the typical last- 
century women instead of the typical business woman that 
she was. She was typical not only in the sense of being an 
efficient machine, but also in the sense that she had to stagger 
under a burden of absurd ‘‘womanly”’ traditions which 
indescribably hampered her. 


PAID Miss Raymond fifty dollars a week. Most men 

told me that no secretary is worth that much. I paid it 
because I had never found a man who could or would do 
one-half the work at double the salary. Miss Raymond was 
in my office at nine and left it at four. In that time she 
opened all my mail, answered two-thirds of it, arranged my 
day, made my appointments, knew every detail of my busi- 
ness, and was always ready to hire new people, to dictate 
letters, to see people, to travel anywhere at a moment’s 
notice, to suggest, help and support to a surprising degree. 

She had at that time an invalid mother and two young 
brothers, civil engineers, young fellows almost as old as she, 
who earned one-half her salary and worked at one-third the 
tension. Naturally the boys could give less toward the sup- 
port of the home and of the mother than Miss Raymond 
could, and one would have thought that they would have 
been conscious of this discrepancy and would have tried to 
do a little more than their share of the work. But did they? 
No; despite the fact that their positions did not carry so 
much responsibility as hers did, despite the fact that they 
used nearly all of their money on themselves, leaving her 
the burden of the home, despite the fact that she had prac- 
tically educated them and had skillfully managed all the 


small property of their mother, it was Miss Raymond, 


worth two hundred dollars a month to the business world, 
still in her prime and likely to be worth a great deal more, 
having, moreover, all those gentle ‘‘feminine’’ qualities which 
have been so extolled by the chivalry of man—it was this 
hard-working sister who had to order all the household sup- 
plies as she went out in the morning. It was she who had to 
select and oversee the servants and watch the nurse and 
perform the many little cheering offices for the invalid which 
no hired hand could, and keep the laundry list, and decide 
upon the menus for the week, and discharge the cook, and 
decide when the spring house-cleaning was to be done, and be 
pretty, well dressed, entertaining and not too self-possessed 
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when the young bloods, her brothers, wished to show off 
their sister to discriminating friends. Not one of those wear- 
ing, necessary trifles could those gallants perform for their 
sister, who was meat and drink, support and backbone, to 
them. Oh, no, it wouldn’t be ‘‘manly”’ for them to concern 
themselves with mere household details! 

It was Miss Raymond, too, almost crushed by all this 
injustice, who took her courage between her teeth, one day, 
and implored me not to go about alone. This was after | 
had won so many lawsuits that I could go practically any- 
where I chose. Miss Raymond, the week before, had had to 
miss her favorite opera because her graceless young brother 
had preferred to play pool instead of ‘‘escorting’’ his sister 
after she had bought and paid for the tickets. 

“My child,” I told her wearily, ‘‘the fight I’m making is 
for you and your girl children. The time will come when 
you and yours will take the freedom that we, the pioneers, 
have won for you as your privilege, but it will be your right, 
your hard-earned right.”’ 

But she did not see it, so I raised her salary and never 
discussed it with her again. 

Meanwhile I was making considerable money, although 
I never speculated. I used my natural shrewdness and I was 
helped greatly by what people called my “luck.” Finally 
I accumulated enough to stop and let my capital go on 
working for me, so I withdrew from ‘‘the Street.” 

Miss Raymond, who remained my confidential secretary, 
went with me on the trip to Europe which I took as soon as 
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everything was settled. My reputation as a “‘fighter’’ had 
gone before me, but my business probity was known and my 
private character had never been impeached, and pretty 
soon I realized that I was all but being lionized. It was won- 
derful to feel the tension around me letting up a little, won- 
derful to find people who did not secretly hate me, wonderful 
to find an occasional man who actually liked me. In and 
around London I had a delightful summer. 


NE of my dearest friends was an upright old lady, as stiff 

as a poker, witha rapierlike mind and a daring spirit. She 
never seemed to regard me as different from other women, 
but this may have been because she was the mother of four 
boys, had never had any sisters and was chary of women’s 
society. One day, when I'd gone to have luncheon with her, 
a very tall, blond man rose from beside her. I knew at once 
that it was the son who had been out to Australia and to 
whose coming she had been looking forward so eagerly. 

‘This is Roy, Kate,” she said, looking up with a penetrat- 
ing glance at the two of us. 

““How are you— Kate?” said Roy, holding out his hand. 

I laid my own in it and felt a strange sense of peace and 
rest steal over me. ‘‘ lam well— Roy,” I answered, “‘and—and 
glad that you have come.” 

Roy was just a shade taller than I, just a bit stronger; the 
fair, steady type of Englishman which is never hurried, never 
agitated, never at a loss; a little bit awkward in a drawing- 
room, but able to drink tea out of a wee little cup without 
looking silly; a hard rider, a dead shot, with wonderful, 
supple hands and a kind of negligent elegance. He seldom 
talked and seldomer laughed; he did not care for books or 
the theater, but was passionately fond of music and dogs and 
horses and flowers; and he had instinctive good taste about 
colors and conduct. That was the kind of man I took back 
to Jimmie for a stepfather. 

Roy hadn't nearly so much money as I had, but I doubt 
if he ever gave the fact a thought; and he was as free from 
the man taint of egotism and the desire to possess as I was 
myself. That alone compensated for the fact that I did not 
love him and that he did not love me. We discussed the 
matter calmly, like the friends that we were. We were both 
lonely, both drawn to each other, each happy in the other’s 
companionship, and marriage seemed the best thing. He 
had not married before because he loathed ‘‘all that nonsense 
between men and women.”’ He claimed no mastery of me; 
his pride was not hurt because I had a life which he did not 
make for me; he cheerfully used some of my money when he 
needed it, backed my schemes, liked what I did, understood 
every twist and turn of my mind as I did his, and was alto- 
gether the great, the beautiful thing in my life. And yet by 
the supreme irony of fate we did not love each other! . 


IMMIE loved Roy at once; and Roy and Lou were instant 

friends; and I should have been more content than for years 
had not a new phase of the ever-changing man question 
arisen. Now that I had a man associated with me I had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping people from look- 
ing to him instead of to me, in my business 
affairs, and in keeping a measure of social and 
financial independence. I found, too, that in 
a great many ways the law considered my 
husband the legal ‘‘proprietor’’ of me; that 
| had to have his signature on papers even 
when they concerned affairs with which 
he had no connection. In cases where I dis- 
agreed with men they were inclined to drag 
Roy into the matter if they could and yield to 
him or to his ideas when they would not to 
mine. It made nodifference whether Roy and 
I advanced exactly similar arguments or not. 

Socially it pleased me that Roy was popular 
and admired, but it made me rage when I 
discovered that now that a man had a place in 
my life I might do or say almost anything | 
liked. Society smiled indulgently upon the 
woman whose husband was known to approve 
of her, when it had refused to speak to that 
same woman without a husband. It irritated 
me to feel that I had to have a man asa guar- 
anty for my mere existence, and it irritated 
Roy too. 

““What have I to do with my wife’s busi- 
ness affairs ?’’ he asked a man who approached 
him with the request that he be present at a 
conference between me and a firm with which 
I was dealing. ‘‘I am sure she is able to at- 
tend to her own affairs. Besides it would be 
an impertinence. How would you like me to 
go to your wife and ask her to mess up with 
your business affairs?’”’ 

Said the man: ‘‘That’s different.”’ 

‘Strike me blind if I can see the difference, 
Kate,’’ Roy said when we discussed the inci- 
dent. “It isn’t as if you didn’t know the game 
or asif you needed my help. Aside from a few 
lines of work demanding sheer, brute strength 
I don’t believe that women need the help of 
men half so much as men fondly imagine they 
do. You women are most surely as well able 
to think as we are, and I for one don’t see why 
you wouldn’t make good judges and lawyers 
and doctors and preachers while we fellows 
did some of the hard work that you have been 
doing ss ; 

“You know what Lou says,” I told him, laughing: ‘‘If 
the men want to vote all by themselves, for goodness’ sake 
let em; it’s about all the pore things can do without some 
woman helpin’ ’em.’”’ 

Roy laughed and the discussion ended. But what I was 
then fighting against I am still fighting against—the ob- 
trusion of sex upon all of life. We are men and women a 
few times in our lives—when we are lovers and fathers, when 
we are sweethearts and mothers; but normally people are 
just people. When I feel no attraction for a man as a man, 
and he feels no attraction for me as a woman, why should the 
fact of our sex make the slightest difference? I for one 
found the various phases in which love presented itself to me 
sufficiently difficult without allowing sex differentiations to 
color my life otherwise. 





OY and I were in perfect accord on all that, and as the 
years went on we found ourselves nearer and nearer to each 
other. In time we might have found perfect happiness, but 
Fate stepped in. Roy was killed by a bad fall during a hunt 
in the fourth year of our marriage. The knowledge that I 
was to have a child of his carried me through that terrible 
time; but if I had known what Virginia was to be like I 
should not have felt much comforted, for there is nothing of 
Roy in her. She might well be James’s child, and she is like 
my grandmother and not in any way like me. 
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‘Green corn was not salable at all in the market, and 
this farmer and a neighbor fed ninety-eight dozen ears to 


their cows on the last market day”’ 


‘*Yet in the city the housewives were paying from three 
hundred to five hundred per cent. advance over the prices 
at which the farmers would have sold them’ 





The Housewife’s 


Pi St hart 


ACH year there is wasted in the United States four 

hundred million dollars’ worth of poultry and eggs 

alone, and comparatively the same money loss is true 
of every other product of the farm. On just one farm last 
summer one thousand quarts of strawberries, fifty to seventy- 
five bushels of tomatoes, hundreds of barrels of apples, early 
cabbages, peaches, peppers, and a lot of other things, were 
left to decay simply because they could not be sold. 

During the last sixteen years the value of farm products 
has risen from four billions of dollars annually to nine billions 
and a half. Yet during this same period the cost of food has 
continually risen and the farmers complain more and more 
bitterly that they cannot make a living. 

Not long ago carloads of watermelons were allowed to 
waste on the Jersey meadows when the people in New York 
City were paying good prices for melons. They were allowed 
to decay because the supply was heavy and the price would 
have been too low. 

Shiploads of bananas have been dumped in transit to 
market because the supply was heavy. 

Orchards with trees loaded with apples have been left un- 
picked and the apples left to rot in order to maintain prices 

The “high cost of living’’ slogan has been much over- 
worked. The real truth is that no other civilized country 
wastes foodstuffs as this country wastes them. T here 
is waste on all sides: waste of our land, willful and careless 
waste of the product of the land on the farm, 
waste in the marketing of food, waste caused by 
the unintelligent demand of the consumer, and 
last but by no means least, waste in the kitchen 
through ignorance or indifference of the house- 
wife. Moreover our whole marketing system 
from production to and including consumption 
has been neglected. Now what are we going to 
do about it? What can be done about it? 

Where is the real trouble? The whole cry is 
for intensive farming. That is fundamentally 
important, but what is the use of heavy crops 
if there is no market for the crops after they are 
produced? We have already produced the goods 
and still the prices go up, simply because we 
allow the crops to be wasted willfully or care- 
lessly. 


ISTEN to this actual story and you will se« 
what can be done: 

A farmer and his wife became bankrupt last 
year by excessive crops. Thousands of bushels 
of cherries rotted on their trees because they 
could get but from one to three cents a pound 
for them, while in the city nearest them, ten 
miles away, none could be bought for less than 
ten cents a pound. Corn on the cob fell from 
twenty cents a dozen to three cents a dozen, 
tomatoes from ten cents a pound to twenty-five 
cents a bushel, potatoes from a dollar and fifty 
cents to twenty-five cents, apples and peaches 
they could not give away, beets they were glad 
to sell for ten cents a hundred delivered to their 
customers, cabbages brought but forty cents a 
hundred pounds, green corn was not salable at 
allin the market, and this farmer and a neighbor 
fed ninety-eight dozen ears to their cows on the 
last market day. Yet in the city the housewives 
were paying from three hundred to five hundred 
per cent. advance over the prices at which the 
farmer and his wife would have sold them. 

Now suppose that farmer and his wife could 
have taken their goods direct into the market, 
as they would have been glad te do, and could 
have been met there by one hundred women 
with market-baskets, would they have been com- 
pelled to feed the finest and freshest corn you 
ever saw to the cows? The housewives meeting 
this farmer could have got fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and they could have actually saved 
from three hundred to five hundred per cent. 
Is three hundred to five hundred per cent. a day 
worth saving? It could easily have been done 
if the housewife had but taken the trouble to 
find out for herself conditions ten miles away 
and gone to market personally and got in touch 
with the producer. 


plum pudding and cranberry sauce 


Founcer and President of the National Housewives’ League 


IONS BY IRMA DEREME 

Here is the whole solution: There must be direct codpera- 
tion between the producers on the farm and the consumers 
inthe home. ‘But how can this be done?”’ ask the house- 
wives. ‘‘How can we know that ten miles away from the city 
in which we live vegetables and fruits are in abundance?”’ 


HIS is best shown by some concrete examples: Thanks- 
giving Day was approaching and the rumored price of 
turkeys was disturbing to the housewives of Ithaca, New 
York. At the market they were told that ‘“‘the turkey is 
rapidly becoming an extinct bird.’’ The butcher predicted 
from thirty-two cents to forty cents a pound forfreshturkeys. 
The president of the Ithaca Housewives’ League said to 
the women: ‘‘Let us see.”” Whereupon the Ithaca house- 
wives banded together, got into automobiles and combed the 
country within aradius of twenty miles in search of turkeys. 
They found that there were hundreds and hundreds of them, 
and they gathered cumulative evidence that the threatened 
extinction of the Thanksgiving turkey was but a fairy tale of 
the trade. Indeed turkeys were so abundant and the farmers 
were so eager to sell that the women had to choose among 
many flocks of turkeys those that were fairest. 
The farmers told how they had to sell turkeys at about 
sixteen cents a pound to the market or not at all. 
The Ithaca women held a conference and decided to have 
Thanksgiving sale of turkeys of their own. A neighboring 





‘‘The farmers were given a square deal and went home 
with their pockets full of cash, and the organized house- 
wives saved enough on the purchase of their turkeys 
alone to pay for Thanksgiving fruits and vegetables, 


> 
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Solution of the High Cost of Living: By Mrs. Julian Heath 


AUX 


grange was arranging to conduct an open market on the 
three days before Thanksgiving Day, and the women codp- 
erated with the grange. 

In an atmosphere filled with the aroma of choice apples, 
such as customers had never before been able to buy at less 
than thirty-five cents a dozen and had never dreamed were 
grown near home, there were offered for sale at cut-rate 
prices dainty clover honey, selected apples of many varieties, 
roasting pigs, perfect potatoes, broilers, ducks, pears, winter 
vegetables, cheese, butter, eggs, pumpkins, lamb that was not 
mutton, and turkeys at twenty-six cents a pound. 

The housewives were the saleswomen, the farmers were 
given a square deal and went home with their pockets full 
of cash, and the organized housewives saved enough on the 
purchase of their turkeys alone to pay for Thanksgiving 
fruits and vegetables, plum pudding and cranberry sauce. 

The trail was blazed for a successful public market that 
opened in J une following and is flourishing today. 


N DECEMBER, 1912, I read that the apple crop of the 

United States amounted to more than forty million barrels, 
one of the largest crops in our history. The quality was ex- 
cellent. Prices were the lowest in years and people who never 
ate apples before could now have their fill. But were they 
having their fill? Not much. The apple was an expensive 
luxury. I began toinvestigate. Inquiries of farmers brought 
hundreds of letters saying that they would be 
glad to sell the average run of apples at twenty- 
five cents a barrel. Even the most expensive 
graded apples were offered at a dollar a box. 

In the market apples were selling at two dollars 
and twenty-five cents a barrel, and the No. 2 
grade for one dollar and fifty cents and one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. 

In the retail stores I could not find these apples 
at all. In stores right in sight of the docks, in 
the market and in all the shops uptown there 
were practically no Baldwin apples. When!I 
asked for them | was told that they were ‘‘ too 
high”’ or ‘‘too scarce.”” Where they were discov- 
ered they were fifteen centsa quart and averaged 
six to the quart. 

The New York Housewives’ League got the 
co6peration of the retail dealers in a campaign 
for ‘‘Baldwin apples at five cents a quart.” 
Some of the dealers responded to the demand. 
The Queensboro Bridge Market, a semi-public 
market, placed acarload on sale. This brought 
swarms of people to the market. Some camea 
distance of fifteen miles. The marketmen were 
kept busy delivering by the barrel, and by five 
o'clock of the first day the supply was exhausted 
and the demand as brisk as ever. The press did 
wonderful work in this campaign and brought 
floods of letters and telegrams from producers 
all over the country. Every telephone message 
and every telegram spoke of apples. One farmer 
wrote: “‘I am shipping you a carload of apples 
free; you might just as well have them as the 
cows.” The apples were now selling freely at 
five cents a quart, and we stopped selling when 
the dealers themselves responded to the demand. 

We had started the market to moving. We 
had brought apples out of hiding, we had ac- 
quainted the public with the difference between 
the price paid by the retailer to the wholesaler 
and that which the consumer was forced to pay. 
The women throughout the country took up the 
slogan of “five-cent apples,’’ and in Chicago 
there was a meeting of the wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers. About two thousand grocers 
opened sales and the wholesalers expressed their 
willingness to codperate by selling their apples 
at cost. During the two day sales thirty thou- 
sand barrels of apples were sold at a rate of ten 
pounds for twenty-five cents. 


ERE isanother case: During the summer of 
1912 the high price of meat seemed to reach 
aclimax. There were meat riots on the lower 
East Side of New York City and rumors of more 
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HE man of the family had brought a friend home with 


him for dinner. That was quite as it should be. His 

wife’s cheerful brow showed no sign of a furrow, but 
her mind was suddenly ravaged by wrinkles, and a few 
moments later Bella, the cook, went surging like a dark tem- 
pest cloud up tke hill to Broadway and the nearest delicatessen 
and catering shops. 

Dinner was a few minutes late, but it was irreproachable. 
There was an entrée, and the steak was smothered in mush- 
rooms, and the ice cream came up the dumb-waiter just in 
time to follow upon the heels of the salad. 

And when the well-fed and smiling guest had departed, 
and the well-fed and smiling host was about to settle down 
to a last cigar and an evening paper, the hostess made a 
wholly excusable bid for praise. She was a good manager and 
an amiable wife and she wanted some one to tell her so. 

“Bella’s really wonderful in an emergency,” she said con- 
tentedly. ‘‘I don’t see how she does it when there’s so much 
of her to set in motion, but at a time like tonight I forgive her 
all the breakfasts she burns and the dishes she breaks and the 
temper she shows. If I can think fast enough and order fast 
enough she can do things fast enough, and it’s such a com- 
fort! Nobody could have guessed it was washday and we 
weren't going to have anything except soup and steak and 
potatoes. Everything was lovely, wasn’t it, Mother?” 

The Little Old Lady smiled assent. She never failed any 
one who turned to her for sy mpathy, “As nice a dinner 

1s any man could want, Sally,” she said. 

She was most satisfactory, but her smile had more than 
commendation in it and the ’ daughter-in-law met it with a 
smiie of her own. ‘‘ Well?” said the younger woman. 

The Little Old Lady colored up like a child caught in 
mischief. Then she chuckled. 

“You are a splendid manager, Sally,” she said. ‘‘You 
surely are. I wasn’t smiling at you. It was just the whole 
situation that tickled me—and the whole way of living that 
the situation means. I was trying to imagine Mother send- 
ing somebody scrambling out to buy provisions every time 
anextra person dropped infor a meal. That’s what mz ade me 
laugh. I can’t get used to it, Sally. Honestly I can’t, but 
it doesn’t scandalize me the way it did. I got my bearings 
after a few days and saw that there were millions of New 
York flats and not a decent-sized pantry in one of them. 
Somebody else just naturally has to keep your provisions for 
you. I understand that now, but isn’t it awful!” 





T THIS the daughter's face looked bewildered. New York 

ways were the only ways she knew. The Little Old Lady 
realized that and made concession to her ignorance. 

“Of course it doesn’t seem awful to you, dearie. You 
never lived in the country. I reckon even in the country 
folks don’t live now as they did when I was a girl back 
home; but, you see, I can’t get rid of my old ideas and 
standards, and every time I see Bella w hipping off to buy a 
pint of cream or a loaf of bread or a pound of butter because 
company’s come I think about the way folks dropped in on 
us down in Southern Indiana, and I have to laugh. You’d 
laugh, too, if you had ever lived the old way. Can’t you 
remember anything about your grandpa’s, Robert?” 

The head of the family had put aside his paper. 

“Not much,” he said, ‘‘only that it was a Heavenly place 
fora very small boy, and that Grandmother was an angel and 
the cooky-jar was never empty.” 

“Empty! Well, I should say not—not so long as there 
were grandchildren or neighbors’ children to make cookies 
for! But even when you were down there things were 
changed from what they had been when I wasa child. 

“The way-back times are the ones I love best to think 
about, the times before Grandmcther left us, and before 
Father was crippled, and before my older sisters married, and 
before we began buying dress goods instead of weaving them, 
and cooking on acook stove instcad of in the big fireplace and 
the brick ovens. ‘* Mother dried all kinds of fruit and vege- 

tables. There was a regular drying house with great perfor- 
ated trays and a sort of furnace underneath them; and when 
we were getting the fruit ready for drying the neit thbor 
women came in to help, and stayed for supper, and in the 
evening the young folks came for a party. 

“Then there were gallons and gallons of preserves and 
pickles put up in stone jars, and Father raised enough winter 
vegetables to feed a regiment, and in the winter the cellar 
bins were always full of apples and pears. We didn’t eat as 
much fresh meat as you do, though the neighbors took turns 
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trouble about getting the work 
done. There wasn’t so much 
fussing about getting mealsand 
washing dishes then as there is 
now, you know. We used what 
dishes we needed and no more, 
and we cooked big quantities, 


BETTS but it was good, plain cooking. 





killing and divided the meat; but there were always more 
chickens and turkeys and ducks and geese than we could 
use; and I] wish you could have seen the big smokehouse. 
It hung full of hamsand sides of bacon and smoked beef — 
home-cured over hickory chip and corncob fires. Father 
wouldn’t use any other kind of fucl for the smokehouse 
fires. I don’t get any such hamsand bacon now. There 
were barrels and barrels of salt pork and corned beef in 
the cellar, and always a barrel of flourinthe pantry. Our 
grain went to the mill when the wheat flour or cornmeal 
ran low. No wonder your corn pone isn’t what it ought 
to be, Sally, with the meal standing on grocery shelves 
for goodness knows how long. 

“There’s another thing that makes me mortally homesick 
too. That’s the mint you put in the sauce when you have 
lamb. The smell of it always chokes me up. That’s why I 
don’t eat lamb, Sally. It isn’t that I don’t like it. 

“You see we hada big springhouse. Everybody did down 
home. We went down a little slope to it, from the kitchen 
door, and even on the hottest days it was cool in there. All 
the pans of milk and pitchers of cream and jars of butter 
were sct on flat stones with the water running around them, 
and when melons were ripe we used to pick some in the early 
morning of each day and put them in the springhouse to 
cool. Then, whenever we felt like it, we children would go 
down and cut opena melonand eat it, and there were always 
the cool gurgling sound of the water and the smell of wet 
growing things like mint and pennyroyz uli intheair. It seems 
kind of pitiful to have to depend on an icebox, Sally.”’ 


: bi ere _L, you see, with stores like that always on hand 

and four ¢ good c ooks i in the family company hadn’tany 
terrors for us. C ompany ? Why folks don’t know anything 
about company nowadays! 

“T can remember parties of ten or twelve dropping in on 
us unexpectedly and nobody upset over it either. Crowds 
like that would come riding up from Kentucky to spend a 
few days or a week with us, and sometimes thcy’d ride over 
from near-by Indiana towns, and we were always delighted 
when they’d draw up in front of the house, laughing and call- 
ing to us. Nowadays visitors have to wait to be invited and 
give notice weeks ahead, and then, like as not, they aren’t 
really welcome, and everybody in the family is cross because 
they’ve come, and relieved when they go; but we didn’t 
know anything about that kind of entertaining at Father’s. 
Everybody was welcome, and the more the merrier. 

‘Room? Why, yes, we made room. Our house was pretty 
big and there were plenty of extra feather beds in the attic. 
Mother always made the goose feathers up into feather beds 
and pillows for us girls and my brother. She counted on 
giving each of us four feather beds and a dozen pillows when 
we marricd, and she had a fair start even when I was a little 
tot. So we'd bring the feather beds down and make up beds 
on the spare-room floors, when the crowd was too big for the 
regular beds. I’ve seen ten girls sleeping in one big room 
sometimes, and they’d never settle down for the night until 
Mother had gone in and had a frolic with them. She was 
the greatest girl of them all, Mother was, and the young 
people thought the world of her. She was plump and com- 
fortable looking and even when she was old she had a smooth, 
fair skin and pretty pink cheeks, and there were always a 
twinkle in her eye and a smile on her lips except when she 
was crying over other people’s hurts. 

“T can see her yet, with her cap strings flying and her face 
all rippled over with laughter and her cheeks as pink as the 
prettiest girl’s, sitting on the side of a bed and talking and 
joking with the girls or tumbling one of them over on a 
feather bed, or teasing them about their beaux or telling 
about her own girl days down in Kentucky. And then I can 
see her dropping down on her knees before she said good- 
night and saying a little prayer that made God seem very 
near and very loving and that always left some of the gayest 
girls with tears in their eyes. 

“Oh, Mother didn’t mind having company. 

“We lived in a big red brick house beside the State road, 
and all the travel between Louisville and Indianapolis went 
that way. There wasn’t a railroad, you know, and most of 
the travelers rode, unless they were movers or peddlers with 
wagons, 

“So, though we lived in the country, a good deal of the 
world went by us—and most of it stopped with us. Every- 
body knew our house and knew that Father never refused 
lodging and food to a traveler, and if travelers didn’t know 
about us some One was pretty sure to tell them. 

““*Go on till you come to the big brick house on the hill,’ 
he’d say. ‘That’s Uncle Robin King’s. He’ll put you up.’” 

UT what anawfulimposition, Mother!’’ 
head of the family. 

His mother looked surprised, but considered the proposi- 
tion fairly and passed upon it. 

“Why, yes, maybe it was, Robert; but that didn’t occur 
to us. The inns were far apart and poor, and some folks 
couldn’t very well afford to put up at them anyway. Wehad 
plenty of everything and there were Mother and Granny and 
my two older sisters besides the hired help, so there was no 
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Mother could have whipped up 
a whole turkey dinner for a 
dozen in the time Bella spends 
scraping out grapefruit for a salad and cutting the skins 
basket-shape, and stirring up that everlasting mayonnaise 
and putting the salad back into the skins. It’s an awfully 
pretty-looking dish when it’sdone, Sally, but we’d never have 
kept up with our company if we had fed them things like 
that. And we’d never have got our dishes washed if we’d 
had plates under all the other plates, and separate kniv es and 
forks for everything and finger-howls and courses.” 


O; WE had plain meals, but they certainly were good. 

Everybody for hundreds cf miles around knew what a 
famous cook Mother vas. Once, just cbout sunset,a young 
man rode up to our gate ona fine thoroughbred horse. We 
didn’t know him, but he tied his horse and came up the front 
walk to where we were all sitting on the stoop. Laughing he 
was, and good looking and as thoroughbred as his horse. 

‘““Are you Uncle Robin King?’ he asked Father. 

“Father said he was, and then the boy turned to Mother. 

““Aunt Nellie,’ he said, ‘I’m Miranda Powell’s boy and 
I’ve ridden up from Lexington to sce if your Sally Lunn really 
is better than Mother’s. She owns up that it is.’ 

“Mother was as pleased as Punch, and she almost fed that 
boy to death while he stayed with us. My sister Peggy mar- 
ried him later. She was almost as good a cook as Mother, 
but that wasn’t why he fellin love with her. She had a new 
print dress with a pink sprig in it that summer, and a pink 
calash, and her eyes were sert of violet color—but that wasn’t 
what I was going to tell you about. 

“We got queer people sometimes. Once there was a for- 
eign man with a dancing bear. I wasa little bit of a girl then 
and I didn’t sleep all night for fear the bear would get out of 
the old calf shed where they’d tied him, but in the morning 
the man let me feed honey to the bear, and I hated to have 
them go awa;. 

“Runaway slaves used to come because Father was an 
anti-slavery man. That’s why he moved from Kentucky, 
after frecing all his own slaves. We children never knew 
very much about the runaways, for they usually came in the 
night; but sometimes we’d be wakened by a tapping on the 
back door or window, and then we'd hear Father get up 


‘and bring somebody into the house, and pretty soon Mother 


would be hurrying around in the kitchen and we’d smell 
bacon and eggs and coffee. Sister Peggy and I used to creep 
out of bed and watch out of our window, and by-and-by we’d 
see a group of dark figures go slinking off toward the woods, 
and things would quiet down in the house.”’ 


CAN remember once, when a lot of slaves had been 

escaping and the slave owners were stirring things up, 
Cass Dawson, the sheriff of our county, came out to our 
house with a posse just at dinnertime. Father was away, but 
Mother made them have dinner, and, when they had cleaned 
up their plates and were ready to go, Cass shuffled around 
and stood first on one foot and then on the other and tried 
to look like a sheriff, and finally he said: 

“*Now, Aunt Nellie, you’ve got to stop this business or 
you'll get into trouble.’ 

“*What business?’ Mother asked. 

““This feeding and harboring runaway niggers. It’s 
against the law, Aunt Nellie. The law says you can’t feed 
them or lodge them or sell to them or help them anyway. 

“Mother looked at him as if he were a foolish child. 

“* Well, Cass,’ she =, ‘I’ve been going by a law that says 

“Feed my sheep!” God made my law. Who made yours? 

“The men grinned and Cass looked silly, but he began to 
bluster and say that it wasa prison offense to feed runaways, 
and Mother listened for a little while. But at last she walked 
up to Cass and looked him straight in the face. 

“Cass Dawson,’ she said, ‘I never turned away a stranger 
that came to me and asked for food and I’m not going to 
begin now. I’ve fed every mortal that ever came here and 
told me he was hungry, and I expect to go on doing it. I 
don’t care whether he’s ‘white or black, or bond or free, and 
if feeding the hungry is a prison offense in Indiana then you 
may as well take me to jail now as any time, for I’m going to 
keep right on being that kind of an offender. So you 'd better 
get a horse ready for me and I'll put on my bonnet.’ 

‘I began tocry, but the sheriff backed off as if she’d pointed 
a pistol at him. 

“*Take you to jail, Aunt Nellie,’ he stammered. ‘Why 
the whole country’d turn out and lynch me! 1!” 

“*Well, then, if youaren’t going todo your duty, for pity’s 
Si ike run along and let me get at nvine,’ said Mother. 

“And that was the last we ever heard about her feeding 
runaways, though our house used to be watched sometimes. 

“Did I ever tell you how I got my name from one of the 
strangers Father tookin? A real nice, pleasant-spoken man 
he was, they say. He came along one spring with a boy and 
a covered wagon full of waxworks, and he had to stay at our 
house three days because one of his horses was dead lame. 

“Father wouldn’t take any pay. He never did—and so, 
the evening before they went away, the man and the boy 
unpacked the wax figures and brought them into the sitting- 
room and showed them off. 
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XXlll 


S LINDA GREY endcd her declaration 

that Arthur Stone must choose between 
her and the public expression of his 
amazing views on the great steamship 
disaster he drew a long breath and put 
his hand on the back of a chair. Linda 
was trembling, but he was s‘%il!. 

“Do you think this—this form of 
pressure is quite fair?’’ he asked. 

And she said: ‘Yes. For if you are 
capable of doing such a thing you are 
not the man I could marry.” 

That isn’t very good argument,” he said, “but it’s plain 
enough.” 

He looked down and was silent for a rather long time. 
Linda believed him struggling with himself, and watched 
him, shivering, her hands tight-clasped. But at last he 
raised his head, and there was no sign of conflict in his face. 

He said: ‘I think it was meant to be so. I think I have 
seen it coming for a long time.’’ He smiled a sad and mirth- 
less smile that was oddly not unbecoming. ‘‘ My dear, I give 
you back your freedom. You'll be happier so. I’ve always 
been ’’—he looked about him witha kind 
of sorry humor at the impeccable Louis 
XVI furnishings of the handsome room— 
“‘a kind of sans-culctte in this place. 
You're well rid of me.” 

The girl dropped down suddenly into 
a chair and fell to silent weeping. 

Stone watched her for a bit, his brows 
drawn inconcern. Once hesaid: ‘‘ You 
know I’m sorry; I’m sorrier than you 
can imagine.”’ 

But she didn’t stir nor look up. He 
took an awkward step toward her, stood 
a moment considering, then turned and 
tiptoed out of the room. At the door 
he glanced back, and Linda still sat there 
huddled in a chair, her face turned away 
from him and hidden in her arms. 
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E MAY have realized that he was 

turning his back, perhaps forever, 
upon a world of pleasant ease and of 
alluring vistas, or his mind may have 
already been leaping forward, with tha 
jealous eagerness that only creative 
people know, to the task which was be- 
fore it. Inany case he stepped out into 
the street without any sign of emotion, 
and, hailing a taxicab at the corner, had 
himself driven swiftly south to Wash- 
ington Square. 

In his own high-perched rooms he 
stood a few moments by a window, gaz- 
ing out upon the trees and the little 
groups of playing children. Noone can 
say what his thoughts were. But from 
this he turned with an exclamation and 
sat downat hisdesk. There wasa little 
pile of letters waiting for his inspection, 
but he pushed them aside, drew forward 
a block of yellow paper and began to 
write. He was in the mood for his task. 
He burnt with it. He wrote for two 
hours as fast as his pen would go and 
almost without pause or hesitation. At 
the end of that time he read through 
what he had written, making a few cor- 
rections as he read, and nodded with a 
half-savage little laugh. He said aloud: 
“‘That’ll do it. That'll make them sit 
up. I think they’ll remember my ex- 
istence again when they've digested 
that.” 

He turned the little messenger call 
that was near his desk, and, as he fin- 
ished the last of his corrections, the boy 
wasadmitted. Stone gave him the manu- 
script with directions as to where it was 
to go, and, when the boy had disap- 
peared, sat back in his chair yawning. 
He was tired. 

The little pile of letters caught his eye 
once more and he took up the top one 
and opened it. It was written upon the 
official paper of the Police Department 
of Chicago, and signed by an acquaint- 
ance whom, some time before, he had 
begged to keep him informed ona certain subject. Stone read 
the few words contained in the letter, uttered an exclama- 
tion, and sat for a long time staring before him at the wall. 
Presently he looked at his watch, and it was half-past five. 
He took his hat and went down once more to the street. 


HANSOM was wheeling around the corner of the Square 

and he beckoned it up. He was in Seventeenth Street 
in ten minutes, and the little German girl at the door said 
“Frau Brenda”’ was at home above. 

“Frau Brenda” gave him her usual quict greeting, but 
after a moment looked hard into his face. ‘‘Something has 
happened. Is it good or bad?” 

““A number of things have happened,” Stone said, “and 
I think they are good. Brenda’’—it was the first time he 
had called her by that name, and she looked up flushing 
slightly—‘‘you’ve never—that is not for a long time— 
pretended to be—fond of your husband, have you?”’ 

“There is no question of divorce for me, if that is what you 
mean,” she said, watching his face. ‘‘ My religion forbids it.”’ 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

She came across the room to him swiftly and caught his 
arm with her two hands. Her face was white. ‘‘ You mean, 
then, he has come back?” 

But Stone shook his head. ‘‘There is reason to believe 
that he will never come back, Brenda. I think you are free 
of him forever.” 
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“Dead!” She gave a little shivering sob, and turned 
away and went to a window and stood there for a bit with 
her back turned. ‘I am glad,” she said presently, ‘‘ both for 
my sake and his. He was bad through and through. If he 
had lived he would have gone on doing evil things to the end. 
It is better for him and for everybody else that he should 
die.”” She turned back and sat down in a chair, lax and 
heavy. ‘How did you hear of this?” 

“here is a man,’”’ Stone explained, “at Police Head- 
quarters in Chicago, who has kept me informed of Halvorson’s 
movements. He has been going from bad to worse. The 
other day he and an associate drugged a young man, mean- 
ing to steal his money. The young man died and Halvorson’s 
companion was caught, but Halvorson escaped. The com- 
panion confessed and the police trailed Halvorson—who 
went in Chicago under a new name, ‘Gregg’—to the room 
where he had been living. But they didn’t capture him. 
He killed one of the detectives and got out of the city. They 
found what direction he had taken and wired along the 
line ahead of him. He left the train at a little town called 
Allensville and tried to cross the river there in a stolen boat, 
but he was fired on and the boat was sunk. They saw him 
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go under. The body hasn't yet been recovered, but there 
seems to be no doubt that he was drowned.”’ 

She nodded without raising her eyes. ‘‘Thank you! You 
have been very good and kind to keep watch for me. It is 
very sad and terrible. Perhaps he couldn’t help being 
wicked. In any case it would be shameful for me to pre- 
tend that his death is anything but a blessed relief. I have 
no sweet and tender memories of him, nothing but shock and 
disillusionment and pain and humiliation. I married him 
because—oh, because he told me I could save him from him- 
self. He said I was his only hope. He made me see it as a 
kind of solemn duty. Oh, I was a fool! I lived with him 
until I could bear it no longer and left him. And now I am 
free.” 

Arthur Stone drewa long breath. ‘‘ Iam free, too, Brenda.” 

““You?’’ She stared at him uncomprehending. ‘* What do 
you mean? How are you more free than you have always 
been?”’ 

““My engagement to Miss Grey is at an end, I think I 
have for a long time seen that the end must come. Well it 
has come.” 

She uttered a cry of consternation and pity. “Oh! Iam 
so sorry! And that it should have come now when you 
needed her most —it is too cruel! How—I have no right to 
ask, but how did it come about, if you care to tell me?”’ 

He told her what had occurred. And after he had ended she 
sat for a while silent, her face shaded by one hand. ‘You 
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must have seen,’ he said, ‘‘that she and I have become 
unsuited. I remember your asking once, ‘How far will she 
be able to follow you beyond her own boundaries?’ Well 
she wasn’t able to follow any great distance. I went too fast 
and too far for her. So it’s done with.” 

Madame Halvorson shook her head. ‘‘My poor, poor 
friend!” 

Stone got abruptly to his feet and began to walk up and 
down the room. And he saw presently that Brenda had 
risen also and was standing beside a window. He went close 
up toher. ‘In all times of stress and strain,”’ he said, ‘‘ when 
I have been happy or downcast, but especially when I have 
been downcast, when things have gone against me and I was 
sore and tired and half discouraged, there has been one place 
of all places where I could look forward to rest and refresh- 
ment; there has b2en one person from whom I was sure 
always of understanding and sympathy and cheer. Other 
people who once said they were my friends have one by one 
cast me off, Brenda; you have stuck by me. Other people 
have misunderstood; you have understood. You feel with 
me. You believe what I believe. You and I together could 
do great things. Oh, I’m not beaten yet! With you to 
help me I could make them stand still 
and listen. Brenda, we’re both free 
today—you and IJ. Tell me! I want 
you. Together sa 

He stood before her, gazing into her 
dark, beautiful face, and it was full of 
sorrow. Her great eyes were shadowy 
with pain. He cried out and turned 
blindly away, dropping into a chair and 
bowing his head upon his hands. 

He heard her after a long time speak- 
ing above him. ‘‘My poor friend! It 
hurts me so to have to hurt you. I had 
hoped never to have to tell you that— 
we were not, you and I, as close to- 
gether as you thought— not in all things. 
I have never said outright that I believed 
what I did not believe, but perhaps I 
should have been franker. I wanted 
you to have rest and comfort here. 
There was so much fighting and dissen- 
sion for you everywhere else. I said: 
‘Here at least he shall be at peace. Why 
should I force my views upon him? He 
hasn’t asked for them. He asked only 
for understanding and that I can give 
him—that and rest.’ ForI did under- 
stand, and at first I felt with you too. 
I was full of enthusiasm. It was only 
later that I knew myself unable to fol- 
low where you went. And now, today, 
this attitude toward the men who gave 
up their lives on that ship—I cannot 
sympathize with it. I can understand 
it. I can see it as a logical pushing for- 
ward of your other beliefs, but—it seems 
to me cold and terrible.”’ 





HEN she had done he did not 

speak. He sat where he was— 
still, bowed together, his face hidden. 
Madame Halvorson sighed and turned 
away again to the window, which was 
open to let the warm air in. The day- 
light was fading slowly, and in the inner 
corners of the room the dusk had begun 
to gather. Behind her she heard drag- 
ging feet, and, turning, found that Stone 
had risen from his chair. It was hard 
for her to mect his eyes. 

“Could you,” he asked ina half whis- 
per, ‘‘come to me without belief—even 
if you didn’t approve all I have thought 
and done?” 

She cried out in sheer pain and pity, 
seeing the vast depth of the man’s fall 
from pride and self-sufficiency. ‘No! 
No! Younever said that. You never 
thought it. If it comes back to you 
afterward deny it to yourself! I won't 
even answer it.”’ 

“Isthereany one else you—care for?” 
he asked in his flat tone. 

She wouldn’t meet his eyes, but he 
saw the red color rise from her throat 
and spread upward across her beautiful 
face until it reached her hair. And after 
a moment he turned away without speaking and went toa 
table against the wall where he had left his hat and gloves. 

Madame Halvorson followed him miserably. ‘‘ Ah, don’t 
go like this—without a word! I can’t bear it. You're alone 
and suffering. I’ve comforted you so often! Can’t I give 
you any help or comfort now except ——’”’ 

“T seem to need thought,”’ he said at last; ‘“‘straight, hard 
thinking. Can you help me to think?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; we comfort each other, we 
human beings. We think alone.” 

And presently he looked up and nodded. ‘‘That’s true. 
I must think alone.” 

She followed him up as he was turning away. ‘This is net 
a definite parting! I shall see you soon again? You aren’ 
going to cut yourself off from your friends?”’ 

“‘No; I shall hope to see you soon. I must get away, 
think it over—straight, if I can. Something—escapes me. 
I’ve got to search for it until it’s found.”’ 

He went out with a kind of haste, and this time Madame 
Halvorson let him go. 
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XXIV 
ADAME HALVORSON sat on, after Stone had left her, 
for what may have been an hour, quite still in a deep 
armchair, and the dusk gathered around her as she sat, so 
that the corners of the room were full of darkness and the 
two windows were two oblongs of pale and misty gray. 








She heard a hand upon the knob of the door and looked up 
in surprise, for neither the people of the house nor her friends 
were in the habit of trying the door without a preliminary 
knock. She heard that stealthy sound again and raised her 
voice. 

“Who is there? Come in, please!” 

Then the door opened a little way and the figure of a man 
entered and closed the door behind him. Madame Halvorson 
got somehow to her feet, and she smothered a scream with 
her hands over her mouth. She stood there swaying, and the 
figure of the man stood still and dark amid the shadows across 
from her. 

**Speak!’’ she said at last with a great effort. “Speak—if 
you can!” 

And at that the man coughed, but as it were under his 
breath, and asked in a whisper: ‘‘Are you alone here? Is 
there anybody about ?”’ 

So she knew he was alive and no ghost, and she leant 
against the wall very weak and ill. “Yes, I am alone. I 
thought you were dead—shot and drowned.” 

‘* How did you know about that ?”’ the man demanded sus- 
piciously. ‘‘That only happened two days ago. Well they 
did hit me’’—he had a bandage around his neck under the 
turned-up coat collar—‘‘ but I didn’t drown.” 

He crossed to the windows and glanced out. He pulled 
the blinds, struck a match, looked about for the gas and 
lit it. Under that crude illumination he was a mean figure— 
a white-faced, furtive being with cruel and frightened eyes. 

He looked where his wife stood against the wall, and a 
contortion like a dog’s snarl came and went upon his face. 
“‘There’s a reckoning coming between you and me, my girl, 
one of these days. But not now. That’s for later.’”” He came 
nearer, scowling when he saw that she shrank from him. 
“I’ve no time to lose. They know I’m in New York, the 
police do. They’re looking for me. But I gave ’em the slip, 
waited until it was getting dark, and came here.”’ 

“How did you know where I lived?”’ she asked him. 

But he shook his head. ‘‘Never mind! I knew. The 
thing is I’ve got to get out and I’ve got to have money to do 
it with. How much have you in the house?”’ 

‘‘ Almost none at all,” she said. ‘‘I never keep any large 
sum of money about. There may be five or ten dollars.”’ 

He made a violent gesture toward her. ‘‘That’s a lie! 
Shell out! And be quick about it! You'll give me what 
you’ve got and then tomorrow you'll draw what’s in your 
bank and send it to me—in cash. I'll leave you an address.” 

She looked at him boldly. ‘I shall do nothing of the sort.” 


HE man stared at her open-mouthed for a moment, then 
seemed under her gaze to crumple up, to wither and 
shrink. His teeth began tochatter. ‘‘ Brenda, for Heaven’s 
sake! You don’t understand. They’re after me. I—in Chi- 
cago I did for a detective. They'll make it murder. They're 
looking for me everywhere. If I can’t get away at once I’m 
done for. For Heaven’s sake, Brenda! Haven’t you got any 
heart, any—fondness? Remember i 
‘‘Oh, yes!’’ she said, interrupting him. ‘I remember— 
exceedingly well, Halvor. That's why I shall do nothing to 
help you escape from just punishment now. You're a mur- 
derer. You've just confessed it. You're a good many other 
things too. You're bad to the very heart—cruel and merci- 
less and crooked, an enemy to society. And will you tell me 
one little, weak, faint reason why I, who have suffered 
more from you than any other living being has done, 
should help you now to escape paying your just debt ?”’ 

“You're my wife !’’ he babbled. ‘‘ You—you loved me 
once. Haven’t you got any memory of that—those days 
long ago? Brenda j 

“You know quite well,” she said, “‘that I never loved 
you. And wi:o knows better than you what dreadful 
memories I have to look back upon? When I heard you 
were dead I thanked Heaven. I said: ‘Now, at last, I’m- 
free. Ican patch up some sort of life for myself.’ That’s 
what I thought.’’ She covered her face. ‘‘And after all 
it isn’t true.” 

“No!” said the man softly, “it isn’t true 
long sight.” 

She looked up, and he was holding a revolver in his 
hands. She gave a smothered cry and a violent start, 
for she had all the usual woman’s fear of firearms. Then 
she laid her head back against the wall and smiled at 
him. ‘‘That’sthe best thing todo. You’re right, Halvor. 
I’m glad you thought of it. Only—please be quick! I'll 
close my eyes. So! Now shoot quickly, and then 
yourself !’’ 

‘“Myself !’’ he cried. 
do you take me for?”’ 

She opened her eyes. ‘‘ Well this is the top floor of a 
four-story house, and the wallsand floors are thin. You 
didn’t expect to shoot me out of sheer wantonness- 
revenge—and get safely down all those stairs to the 
street, did you?”’ 

He cursed her and began to run around the room like a 
questing hound. He found almost at once what he was 
after—her purse, lying onthe mantel. He turned it out 
and there were, as Brenda had said, between five and 
ten dollars in bills and silver. 

He put this unsatisfactory sum into his pocket and 
turned back, licking his lips. ‘‘Once more, will you 
promise to draw, tomorrow morning, what money you 
have in bank and send it to mein Philadelphia? I can’t 
stay in New York over night. Will you promise that ?”’ 
He was whiter than ever and looked dangerous. 

But the woman said steadily: ‘‘ No, I will not.”’ 

“Then, by Heaven,” said Halvorson in a whisper, 
“T’ll do for you before I leave this house! There’s other 
ways than shooting,” and he ran at her silently. But 
she leaped aside and threw a chair in his path, over which 
he fell, cursing. 

Then from the other end of the room by the windows she 
stretched out one hand toward him. ‘Stop! Stop!’’ And 
he stood still. She said: ‘‘ This window is open and the house 
is full of people. So are the other houses next door and across 
the back areas. If you take another step toward me I shall 
scream as loud as I can and IJ shall keep on screaming. You 
may be able, as you say, to do for me, but you'll never escape 
after it, I promise you.” 

Halvorson’s hands opened and closed spasmodically, and 
his face twisted intoa grimace of hatredand fear. ‘‘Just wait!” 
said he. ‘‘ When I come back—after they’ve stopped watch- 
ing out for me—then I'll do for you. You wait!” 

He turned suddenly to the door, pulled it open and dis- 
appeared. Then Brenda fell upon her knees with her arms 
and head across a chair, and fainted quite away. Raoul 
Flambeau found her so a quarter of an hour later, when, 
after knocking twice at the door, he opened it and walked in. 


tyre BEAU had just seen a terrible thing in the street. 
Approaching the house from the west, with the intention 
of trying to persuade Brenda Halvorson to dine with him, as 
she sometimes did, at one of the quieter restaurants, he saw 
a man open the front door and stand a moment half within 
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the doorway, looking in an odd, furtive manner up and down 
the street. Then the man ran swiftly down the high steps 
and turned east. 

The Frenchman had often encountered men going in or 
out of the place, but never before any one with the look and 
manner of a hunted criminal; besides, something in this fel- 
low’s face, half seen in the gathering dusk, was familiar to 
him. He stood a moment at the foot of the doorsteps watch- 
ing the retreating figure, and he was aware that another fig- 
ure across the street had begun to cross diagonally at a run, 
blowing a whistle as it went. And all at once Flambeau gave 
a loud exclamation, for it flashed into his mind when and 
where he had seen that mean, furtive face before, and he 
knew who the man was. 

He began to run after the running figure that had appeared 
from across the street. The second man still blew his police 
whistle, and presently called out: 

“Stop there, or I'll fire on you!” 

Halvorson looked back over his shoulder. He saw the 
detective fifty paces behind him, and he must have known 
that shrilling whistle was to warn another, somewhere ahead, 
at the next corner. If it had been a summer evening the high 
porches and the steps leading up to them would have been 
covered with people sitting out for a breath of air. But 
people hadn’t begun to sit out yet. The street, save for the 
three running figures, was deserted. The murderer, still 
running, drew his revolver and fired once behind him. The 
detective answered the fire, and Flambeau, some distance 
back, saw the fugitive jerk suddenly, go halfway to his knees, 
and, turning, bolt into the low basement entrance to one of 
the row of houses, one of those entrances that are concealed 
under high stone steps. 

At the same moment there came from the east another 
running man with a revolver in his hand, a detective in plain 
clothes. They turned in after their prey and Flambeau heard 
shots, half a dozen in rapid succession; at the end a single 
shot, and then no more. 


EN and women and little children began to gather in 

that magical fashion crowds have, and Flambeau forced 
his way through the elbowing crowd, coughing in the fog of 
bitter and acrid powder smoke. He saw a still figure with 
upturned face and the two detectives kneeling over it. 

Flambeau asked them: ‘‘ Who was this person, please?’’ 

‘Man wanted in Chicago for double murder,” one of 
the detectives answered without looking up. ‘‘Gregg or 
Halvorson. Take your choice.” 

“He is dead ?’’ Flambeau asked again. 

And the detective said: ‘“‘You bet he’s dead! And he 
blame near got me too.”’ 

He looked up this time to see who was questioning him, 
but Flambeau had already begun to slip back through the 
growing throng of bystanders. When he was clear he walked 
slowly on eastward to the next corner, where there were the 
red and green lights of a pharmacy, and he stood a moment 
against the wall, thinking. 

Tomorrow the whole tragedy would be in the newspapers. 
Eager eyes would spy Brenda out. Tongues would wag and 
clack. She must be got away—out of it. He went into the 
pharmacy, found the public telephone booth, and called up 
the Grey house in Sixty-fourth Street, only to learn that Mr. 
and Miss Grey had, this afternoon, motored out to Grey’s 
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Inn, meaning to remain some days. Then he tried for the 
country house, got Linda Grey, and told her what had 
happened. 

Would she take Madame Halvorson in? 

‘‘Good Heavens, Flambeau! Of course I will. I shall be 
delighted. The poor, poor thing! Bundle her into a motor 
and bring her out at once, this evening. Hurry and get her 
away now, before the police or the reporters get to the house. 
Never mind about her clothes! I’ll fit her out here.” 

Flambeau thanked his friend and went out and back along 
Seventeenth Street. Before that basement area there was 
still a crowd of people, and two or three policemen in uniform 
were trying todisperse it. Flambeau passed onand ran up the 
steps of Brenda’s house. He asked the little German girl 
who opened the door to have a taxicab summoned, and went 
upstairs. 

When he entered that top-floor room and saw the figure 
stretched out under the flaring gas, half on the floor, half 
across the seat of a chair, his heart almost stopped beating, 
for he thought Halvorson had killed her. But presently he 
saw that she was not dead, nor even unconscious. She had 
come slowly out of her faint and was lying there still, her face 
hidden upon her arms. 
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He raised her to her feet, and she looked into his face with 
dry and somber eyes. 

‘*He has come back,” she said. ‘‘ Raoul, he has come back 
again.” 

““T know, my dear,’’ said Flambeau. ‘We'll talk about 
that later. Where is your hat—aad a warm coat? I’m going 
to take you away—out to Grey’s Inn at once. I'll explain 
why as we go. Don’t ask questions now! We must be quick 
Get a coat, a thick one.” 

She stared at him and began to protest, but Flambeau was 
almost sharp with her. He swept her along despite herself, 
and in an incredibly brief time she was being thrust into a 
taxicab before the house. Down the street a little way she 
saw a crowd of people and an ambulance at the curb. 

‘‘Some one has been hurt,’’ she said. 

But Flambeau was giving directions to the chauffeur and 
did not answer. 

In Longacre Square they changed to a touring car, and 
presently were slipping through Harlem’s streets toward the 
city’s rim and the open country. 


RENDA had remained passive and silent, asking no 

questions, making no comments; but at last she roused 
herself and began to speak. She told about Arthur Stone’s 
call and how she had been compelled to send him away. She 
told how she had been given to believe that her husband was 
dead, and then how he had come to her, threatened her, and 
had gone again, fleeing before the law. 

She had been overtired that day, all unnerved, and she 
begantosob. ‘‘What shallI do, Raoul? That little half-hour 
when I believed myself free at last—it has undone all the 
strength and the endurance I have been so long building 
up. I can’t look ahead. I daren’t. I’ve come to an end of 
what I can bear. I’m not so very old—twenty-eight—and 
I’m physically strong. I may live twenty, thirty, forty 
years. I can’t—can’t face them.” 

She was shivering violently, but Flambeau put his hand 
over hers and the touch soothed her a little. He was so 
strong and good, a man to lean on. ‘‘ Wait !”’ he said. ‘I’ve 
something to tell you. Wait, my dear, and listen!’ 

And he told her what he had seen. 

Once while he was speaking she cried out in a sharp voice, 
but afterward was still, clinging to his hand with both hers 
like a little, troubled, frightened child. At the end she was 
i silently, and he let her be, for sometimes tears are 
good. 

They had come into a long, straight, country road with 
trees beside it and dim hills beyond. There were yellow 
lights in the windows of farmhouses far away, and there wasa 
full moon, and under it the fields lay in a misty radiance. 
The touring car plunged along the road, and, as the road was 
not a very good one, it bumped now and then and swung 
from side to side so that Brenda Halvorson was thrown back 
and forth in her seat. 

Flambeau looked at her, and, with a sudden resolution, 
drew her close and slipped his arm around her shoulders. She 
lay still against him and after a little her head fell back 
against his shoulder. It seemed to him that they two had 
been driving like this through the night for an unmeasurable 
space of time, perhaps forever. He thought of the terrors 
and the sorrows and the tragedy behind them in the city, and 
they seemed like something far away and unreal and half 
forgotten. He looked down at Brenda’s beautiful face 
that lay against his shoulder with the tears drying upon 
it, and his heart beat high and fast in him. The blood 
sang in his ears and the morning stars sang together in 
his unspoiled soul. 

Brenda opened her eyes for an instant. ‘‘Have we 
far to go?”’ 

“‘Allacross the world, my dear !’’ said Raoul Flambeau. 

And she smiled at him drowsily before she closed her 
eyes again. ‘‘That’s a long way. Don’t let me get lost 
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YOUNG man with a white, suffering face and eyes 

that had a slightly dazed look halted his aimless 
course on the north side of Washington Square to per- 
mit the passage of a tall, black-silk old lady from her 
carriage to her door in the wake of her groom, who had 
run ahead to ring for admittance. The young man also 
lifted his hat in salutation, but as he performed this 
courtesy after the tall, black figure had passed by him, 
it went unheeded. Nevertheless he continued to stand 
still, watching. He saw the door open and close again 
behind that decorous silken back; he saw the groom 
run down the steps, hop to his place, and the high, flat 
landau trundle away. Still he stood where he was, his 
eyes fixed upon the red-brick front of a singularly 
expressionless house in a row of others just like it. 

But at the end of what may have been two or three 
minutes the young man sighed, mounted the steps up 
which the elderly lady had passed, and rang. Of the 
footman who opened to him he asked for Miss van Werk. 

The fellow looked behind him at his superior and said 
that Miss van Werk was “‘ not at ’ome, sir.’’ 

‘She has just come in,’’ the young man said patiently. 
“Will you be so good as to ask her if she will see Mr. 
Arthur Stone for a few minutes?” 

The footman disappeared with an air of doubt, re- 
turned and showed the caller into the drawing-room, a 
dim, spacious place of great dignity of proportion, fur- 
nished with the horrid objects of 1870. There Arthur 
Stone stood with his eyes upon the floor, his hat—per- 
haps as evidence of good faith over those ‘‘few min- 
utes’’—in his hand. He looked up only when he heard 
a subdued rustle and became aware that his hostess 
had entered the room. 

She came in, bowing with an air of chill courtesy, and 
said: ‘‘You wished to see me?”’ 

‘““You may perhaps,” he ventured, ‘‘not remember me. 
I am Arthur Stone.” 

‘“‘T remember you very well,’”’ said old Miss van Werk, 
sinking into a chair and folding her hands together. She 
asked him to be seated, but he shook his head. 

“I came here,” he broke out, ‘‘upon a sudden impulse. 
I came because you have lived a long time and have seen 
men come and go, because you are very good, and, I hope, 
wise. If you are wise help me! Tell me what it is that is 
wrong. Either all the world is mad, or else I have been all 
my life groping in the dark, seeing no farther than my hands 
could reach. Tell me what it is that everybody else seems 
to know and that I do not know. Tell me what it is that 
you and Linda Grey and Latimer and that Frenchman and 
Roger Bacon—all my friends, or the people who once were 
my friends—all of you see and I cannot see.” 

‘“Why,”’ said the lady simply, “‘it is love.’’ 

‘“‘Love!”’ he cried out with a touch of his old scorn. 

And she nodded the slow, gentle nod that very old people 
have. ‘‘Yes,just that. It islove, Mr. Stone, that you have 
never seen nor known norunderstood. Lifeand human affairs 
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HY are there seventy 
women to thirty men em- 
ployed as sales persons in 
department stores? Because women 
are more patient than men under nag- 
ging; they have more self-control when 
they are asked a hundred unnecessary ques- 
tions a hundred times a day—they do not 
so readily resort to blows when their veracity is 
doubted, as men do; they are more adaptable than 
men—they have had to be; they are less likely to 
answer impertinence with its own kind, or to reply: 
“‘None of your business.’’ There are also, of course, 
the facts that women are cleverer with their fingers | 
than men and that they are better suited to sell | 
women the things that women wish to buy; but in | 
the main it is their character superiority for this kind 
of work that gives them the preference in it. 

In each great department store there is a man 
whose business it is to select woman employees, and 
he selects them with a careful eye on their ability to ! 
be silent under reproof and even insult; on their | 
patience no matter how hard the conditions; on their 
good temper and their self-control. And why? 
Because you and I who shop cannot be counted on to 
have these things always and at all times, and if a sale 
is to be made, not that once but many times, some- 
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body must have them; and of course that somebody 
need not be the buyer, since the buyer may go else- 
where if he chooses. 

“Come on, Matilda!” I heard the slim girl before the 
ribbon counter say one morning; ‘‘you don’t want to buy 
ribbon that costs that much. What do you make her get 
it out for?” 

‘‘She’s paid for it.” 

When Matilda had gone I asked the girl who had been 
showing her ribbon for ten minutes what she would rather 
have answered her. 

‘“What I did answer the first month I was employed here. 
A woman made me show her every bolt of ribbon we had, and 
then complained because I was not giving her willing service. 
‘You're paid to do this,’ she concluded; and because I was 
new I answered: ‘I am paid to show the stock, but not to 
entertain the shoppers.’ Of course I had to get to the floor 
manager and explain it before the woman did.” 

“‘Do they complain?” 

“That kind does. But anyhow we are not allowed to 
make such answers.” 

‘*But what do you do?” 

“Do? Why we keep still!” 





SIT is the silent one of an assemblage who has the time 

and the opportunity to do the observing I asked if she and 

her friends did not become expert in knowing the agreeable 

shopper even before she spoke, and the well-bred woman the 
moment they saw her. 

““The real thing? I should say we do know her the moment 
she comes to our counter, the moment she walks down the 
aisle. She doesn’t have to be the well-dressed woman, nor 
the socially prominent one—but we know her quicker than 
anybody else does. I suppose there’s no place where kind- 
ness or good breeding does not show itself, but believe me, 
you can see it quicker before a counter than you can in a 
beauty shop, and you can like it better and appreciate it 
more behind a counter than you can at a Cabinet meeting. 
No, it isn’t even a matter of education. I waited onan Irish 
laundress an hour ago, who asked me charmingly for hair 
ribbons for a red-headed girl, and who said that all redheads 
ought to be boys because only the Lord and the girl at the 
ribbon counter knew how hard it was to get ribbons for such 
hair. With her clear explanation of what she wanted, and 
her appeal to me to help her in the difficulties of her selection 
by my larger experience with colors, she was far more agree- 
able to wait on and far better. bred than the lady who 
followed her, whose name is in every social column. 

“This lady came for a shade of purple ribbon called 
‘wistaria.” It is an odd color and not to be found in the 
cheaper grades of ribbon. My Irish woman had frankly said: 
‘No, I'll never spend that much! It takes me too long to 
make it.’ But the other woman glared at me when I said: 
‘Seventy-five cents a yard.’ 

“““Why you are trying to rob me! I never heard of such 
a price. It is outrageous!”’ ie 

“Why didn’t you tell her you didn’t make the price and to 
speak to the buyer?”’ I asked. 

‘‘We are not allowed to answer that way. That would be 
impertinence. The only thing I could say was that they never 
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Behind the Counter 
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made odd colors in cheaper ribbons. She answered that she 
did not need instruction in ribbons. I offered her something 
that nearly matched—we have to do that—but she wouldn’t 
have it. So I stopped. There was nothing else I could do 
and nothing else that I could show her. She is a woman 
whom all the floor-walkers salute by name as she passes, 
with the respect her account demands. This happened as 
she left me and I heard her say: ‘That blond girl over there 
doesn’t take any trouble waiting on anybody; she doesn’t 
care whether she pleases or not. I shall get my ribbons 
elsewhere.’ 

“Tt didn’t mean much to her, I suppose, nothing more 
than the getting rid of a little il’ temper, but it would have 
meant a lot to me if I had not had an actual record of sales 
above the average and if my work had not been watched 
and known by our buyer. You probably meet this woman 
often and I don’t doubt she’s pleasant enough, but you look 
out for the woman none of the shopgirls like to wait on! 

‘“‘What kind of woman do you like best to wait on?” I 
asked. 

‘Oh, there are a good many kinds that we like. Here, this 
woman coming is one of them. She always knows just what 
she wants, which is a great help.”’ 

I was waiting for the sash girl to finish a girdle that this 
store advertises to make out of your ribbon while you wait, 
so I stood aside while the newcomer made her request: 

‘I want four yards of pale blue satin ribbon about two 
inches wide, not over twenty-five cents a yard—cheaper if 
you have it—and two yards of yellow flowered ribbon —— 

HE sale was made with quickness and it presented no 

difficulties, though the exact shade of yellow could not be 
obtained. The woman was replaced by two girls who wanted 
girdles but did not want to pay for their being made, because, 
across the street, they would make them for nothing. 

The obvious retort was to ask the girls to go across the 
street, but the salesgirl did not make it even when the girls 
reiterated their amazement that any store ‘‘ had the nerve to 
charge twenty-five cents a yard for ribbon and then charge 
fifty cents more to make a girdle.’ Instead she explained 
patiently that the store across the way made the girdles 
during hours when the ribbon girls were not busy, whereas 
her store kept a girl who was proficient in girdle making 
especially for the work, so it could be delivered at once, and 
that they could not do it for nothing. 

‘* Well it’s nothing to me how they do it,”’ said the shopper; 

“the only part I care about is what it costs me. 

Naturally,” the salesgirl answered. ‘“ But perhaps you 
also care about the way it’s done, and you can see that a girl 


employed to do it because she knows how must make a better 
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girdle than a salesgirl who has to 
make it in her few spare minutes. 
And then you may want it at once.’’ 
‘Well I do, but I don’t want to pay 
for it—that much. But let mesee your 
girdle ribbon.” 

Neither you nor I would have taken the 
trouble to explain to that girl why she had to 
pay for girdle-making at that store, but it was the 
salesgirl’s duty, because the girl was not only today’s 
buyer, but tomorrow’s as well. 

It was also the salesgirl’s duty to take down from 
the shelves bolt after bolt of ribbon, plaid, Roman 
stripe, watered silk and plain,and to send for the belt 
maker to measure the girl. 

And after all that, when the girl found it would 

takea quarter of a yard more than she had believed it 
would, she said: ‘‘Oh, you are all in a conspiracy to 
get a little more money from me; you want me to buy 
more ribbon than I really need! I’li go across the 
street after all.” 

When she had gone the salesgirl patiently put the 
ribbons back and apologized to the belt maker for tak- 
ing her hurried time for nothing. 

“Yesterday,” she sighed, ‘‘awoman actually stopped 
at the counter to tell us that the girdle she had bought 


| for her child was lovely.” 

















“‘Oh,”’ said the belt maker, her tired eyes lighting up, 
she said more than that, Jean; she said the girdle made 
the whole dress !”’ 

They are quite human, these women who serve, 
quite Sensietine, but their self-control is almost more than 
human: it is entirely feminine. 

You may not be at all the kind of woman a girl—any 
girl—likes to wait on, but she has to be the kind of girl 
whom you like to have wait on you. You may not have 
formulated just what that kind is, but her employer has done 
so and she has to live up to it most of the time or lose her job. 
And these rules are all for your benefit, even you who do not 

take the trouble to remember that it is only a girl who is 
waiting on you, or a woman like yourself; or you who have 
not thought about it at all. 


sé“ 


IVE main points are covered by most of the rules for the 
salesgirls of the good department stores 

The first relates to the saleswoman herself: She must dis- 
play good taste in dress and manners. She must be neat and 
clean and quiet in dress. She must be cordial in manner, 
‘‘within the limits of refinement.” Excessive cordiality is 
discouraged; it would annoy the well-bred customer. 

The second point is system: She must comply fully with 
the store system: with all itsrulesand regulations. If you 
are in a rush and want your “‘charged”’ package delivered to 
you before the charge check is returned, even though you 
storm and rage at her she cannot give you your pac kage if 
the rules of the store forbid her, noris it any use for youto be 
angry with her. She did not make these rules. They are the 
result of much experience in the office. If she had are way 
she would probably be delighted to give you your purchase 
and be rid of you. But she isnot even allowed to tell you so. 

Her third requirement is: A thorough knowledge of her 
stock and its watchful care. We all dislike the girl who has 
to call: “Sadie, where is that pink organdy? 2” or * Maggie, 
can we match this stuff ?’’ or ‘‘Where’s that ten-cent 
muslin?" or ‘Wha’d you say the price of these ruchings 
was?’’ But we get less and less of this, All the good shops 
require their girls not only to know their merchandise, but 
to know all about it as well. 

The salesgirl’s fourth requirement is: Responsibility to the 
management for results. She records her sales, and their 
number influences her advancement. If you have taken an 
hour of her time to buy something you subsequently decide 
you do not want the credit given you when your purchase is 
returned is taken off of her sales record. She would far 
rather have helped you to select something you did want. 

The fifth and largest requirement is that she must wish to 
please and tosatisfy thecustomer, She must be able to talk 
honestly and effectively about what she is selling. In the 
schools for salesmanship, conducted by some of the st ores for 
their employees, there is instruction given on the best way of 
approaching a Customer with interest in the proba ble pur- 
chase; on the proper way to closea sale, leaving always the 
impression of courteous and willing service. 

You see how important these things that are to make you 
more comfortable in your shopping are to the management 
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its Varied Efforts 
a Common Brotherhood 


By Helen Christine Bennett 





SMALL boy tim- 

idly ascended the 

brownstone steps 
that led to the entrance 
of the pretty church 
building of Unity Church 
in Montclair, New Jersey. 
‘Please,’’ he said to a 
ladystanding beside him, 
““T am looking for Mont- 
clair Utility Church.” 

The woman smiled 
broadly. ‘“ You've found 
it, son,’’ she answered. 

The story was too good 
to keep. The church 
member addressed told it 
to the pastor, and the 
Reverend Edgar Swan 
Wiers told it to his de- 
lighted congregation, and 
the congregation retold it 
to the townsfolk. 

The name of the church is really Unity Church, but the 
small boy’s sobriquet is far more fitting. Unity Church, of 
Montclair, is a town factor and atownfather. It has origi- 
nated and fostered more townactivities than any other town 
agency. It posts asits motto: ‘‘Nothing humanis alien to 
me.” Today it is the largest Unitarian church in New 
Jersey, with a membership of about three hundred. When 
Mr. Wiers came to it as its pastor eight years ago its mem- 
bership was about ninety. It had a liberal policy, but its 
activities were church activities. Montclair is a beautiful, 
wealthy and philanthropic city. It has established chil- 
dren’s homes, day nurseries, penny provident societies, an 
anti-tuberculosis movement and a good settlement house, 
Its philanthropies are sonumerous that it had to establish a 
clearing house to keep them from conflicting. 











A Pastor Who Does Things 


‘< 


NE day,” said Mr. Wiers, ‘‘Isat and looked out of the 
window and I saw that the yard of the church was full of 
children running about aimlessly, doing nothing. They were 
not poor children; they were the sons and daughters of the 
tradespeople about, but they hadn’t anywhere to play just 
the same. Then it dawned on me that we needed a play- 
ground for those children.”’ 

Mr. Wiers told his congregation about the need for a play- 
ground. One of thechurch members, Miss Anna Washburn, 
made a census of children in near-by streets, In one block 
she found sixty. When Mr. Wiers presented her figures his 
astonished congregation, Convinced, consented to open the 
playground in the back yard of the church. The church 
members agreed to stand the expense of equipment and to 
be satisfied with an average attendance of thirty-five. The 
playground was put in order, and Miss Washburn, who wasa 
trained teacher, volunteered to take charge. All summer the 
attendance averaged eighty, For three years the church 
ran the playground and at the end of that time the Board 
of Education agreed to transfer the equipment to the school 
grounds opposite, and to make theinstitution permanent. 

The playground was arevelation; it convinced both pastor 
and church members that work lay at their doors, if they 
could butsee it. Notonlyhadthe children hadno playground; 
neither had the middle-aged grown folks nor the young folks, 
Three times a year, to be sure, a fine orchestra came out and 
gave concerts, six dollars and a half for four, and there was 
a course of lectures, at two dollarsa head, given occasionally 
at one of the clubs. Besides, Montclair is 
only forty-five minutes by train from New ee 
York, where the sources of entertainmentare /f 
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practically unlimited. But only about one- 
fiftieth of the population of Montclair could 
avail themselves of concerts and lectures, 
because the halls would hold no more; a 
dollar a head is a large sum to not a few 
families to spend for a single evening’s pleas- 
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appointed to handle the matter lookedup prominent speakers 
and workers who were to visit the large towns and cities 
near Montclair during the winter months, and then wrote to 
a number, proposing a lecture in the church at a nominal 
fee—just to fill ina Sunday evening, usually an off night for 
lecturers. A number of speakers accepted at once and the 
committee advertised the lectures. 

Notables whom Unity could not have dreamed of calling 
to Montclair fell in readily with the suggestions of running 
over from New York or Philadelphia or Trenton or Newark 
for an evening. The committee also took care to present as 
great a variety of subjects as possible, and they excluded 
none. “Anybody maytalkin Unity Church,’’ said its pastor, 
‘‘about anything; the only requirement is that the speaker 
be sincere.” 

The first lecture drew a good audience and the collection 
taken paid expenses. From the committee’s standpoint it 
was a success. The second Sunday brought a similar success, 
and others followed. 


OR four years the Sunday-evening lectures continued 
during the three winter months, a permanent feature of 
the church work, and they were increasingly successful from 
the standpoint of audiences and finances. There were other 
results, Both sides of various 
controversial subjects were 


Twenty-Five Days of the Month 


“’Then,’’ said Mr. Wiers, ‘‘ we held an old-fashioned 
revival service; at least that is how it appealed to 
me. Only instead of the people shouting ‘Hallelujah!’ 
they were shouting: ‘I take fiveshares !’ ‘I take ten!’ 
It may not sound like Gospel, but it is the Gospel of 
learning to do things together.” 

More than four thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
was subscribed for. Later the amount was raised to 
seven thousand, with two hundred stockholders. 
These were not all Unity Church members; indeed the 
church promptly effaced itself by proposing that the 
name of the society formed be the Montclair Codpera- 
tive Society. 

The store opened on the main street of the town 
and was promptly patronized. It is nowin its third 
year, has paid a fair return to its stockholders and 
shows signs of prosperity. Some of the members claim 
that it has materially reduced town prices; some are 
doubtful. 

Two years ago the Department of Labor of the 
State of New Jersey tested the relative prices of 
commodities in the cities and towns of the State by 
the process of buying a bill of forty articles of varying 
kinds in every town. According to the report from 
this experiment Montclair was two years ago the most 
expensive town in the State. Last year the Depart- 
ment of Labor made a similar test and Montclair was 
the eighth town from the end of the list—that is, the 

- cheapest save seven! 

Next the Federation of Women’s Clubsin Montclair 
agreed with Mr. Wiers that the school plant ought not 
to be idle so many hours out of the twenty-four, and 
decided that they would secure one of the large gram- 
mar schools and inaugurate a series of people’s con- 
certs to be givenon Monday evenings. ‘We decided 
on them,”’ said the president of the Federation, ‘at 
a time when we hadn’t a cent, even for advertising. 
But we said that we knew where to get money; we 
would go to Unity. I am not a member nor an 
attendant at Unity Church, but I know that Unity 
doesn’t care about being the big thing; it wants to 
help anything good. So we went to Mr. Wiers, and 

what didhe say? ‘Certainly, here is twenty-five dollars for 
the advertising. And we will help you all we can.’”’ 

The Federation found the money to run the people’s con- 
certs on alternate Mondays. Unity Church suggested a 
course of entertaining lectures on the unoccupied Mondays 
and got the Board of Education to pay one-third of the 
expenses while the church paid two-thirds, The second year 
the Board of Education, convinced by the size of the audiences 
that lectures and concerts were needed, agreed to bear half 
of the expense; Unity still pays the other half. 
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HE Forum and the Hillside concerts provided in some 

measure for the grown folks of Montclair; the playground 
and its developed clubs provided for the children; but the 
young folks not yet arrived at the stage where lectures were 
enjoyable still lacked entertainment. Mr. Wiers thought 
over the various forms of public entertainment for young 
people and wondered why Montclair had no moving-picture 
show. He found aman willing toerect a theater and to pro- 
vide a show. The man applied to Councils for a license, 
but it was refused. When Mr. Wiers heard of the refusal he 
went to work to find out just how much of a moving-picture 
population Montclair provided. At night church members 
who boarded the trolleys to Newark found them filled with 
the young people who did not 
possess motors, all going to 
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presented by able speakers. 
Labor was preached from the 
pulpit from the laborer’s as 
well as the employer’s stand- 
point. Experts talkedon pure 
food and on pure meat, im- 
migration, the drama and in- 
surgency in art. The people 
who attended the lectures at 
Unity beganto look out on life 
through wide-open windows, 
and the variety of subjects 
drew audiences of all kinds of 
people, ‘‘ The best people in 
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the Newark “ movies.” 

When he was certain of an 
audience he wrote to a large 
moving-picture film company 
and outlined the situation, 


rT : is 
Montclair | asking if the company would 
consent to send a lecturer and 
Manhood several sets of films for a 
A. D. 1914 demonstration in Unity 
tia at Church, The company re- 
Mr. Wiers’ sermon sponded promptly. The 


Sunday morning at 


11 o'clock. c lemonstration lecture was free 


and drew a full house. Then 
Mr. Wiers announced and ad- 





town go to those Ilectures,’’ 
said one social leader proudly. 
“‘The main value of those 
lectures,’’ said a professor 
earnestly, ‘‘is that they have 
provided some interest for the 
workingmen.” 

At the beginning of the fifth 
year so many people outside 
of the church had become 
permanent attendants and 
supporters of these evening 
lectures, and so many were | 
serving On various commit- | 
tees, that the church felt it 
was time to relinquish this one 
of its children to the town. 
So now Unity Forum, a non- 
sectarian organization,  self- 


College of the City of New York. 





to go should phone Montclair 23-R. 





KINDERGARTEN DURING CHURCH SERVICE 
Any father or mother can bring the little ones to Unity and have them cared 
for while he or she attends the morning service. 
THE CLASS IN EUGENICS AND THE TEACHING 
OF SEX HYGIENE 
meets Sundays at 12.15, Lecture VIL 


JOSEPH T. LINCOLN 
author of the genial Cape Cod stories, will read from his own works before 
Unity Alliance, Tuesday at 3 P.M. Admission free. i 
Shall Montclair Reduce the Number of Its Liquor Licenses? 
Shall the Teaching of Sex Hygiene Be Absolutely Forbiddenin the Schools? 


The Men’s Club will have a meeting of open discussion of these questions, 
Thursday at 8P.M. All men and women are invited to attend and participate. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY THROUGH BOHEMIAN NEW YORK 


Saturday afternoon and evening. Plamned by Mr. Thomas Capek, the 
leading author writing in Bohemian in America. 
by Bohemian children in the Sokol Hall. 
Supper of Bohemian dishes. Visits to all Bohemian points of imterest. In 
evening the Zaboj Society will sing and there will be the playing of the Slavonic 
dances and possibly tolk songs sung in national costume. 


“NOTHING HUMAN IS ALIEN TO ME” 


vertised a series of moving- 
picture shows to be given in 
Unity Church on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings at 
popular prices. The programs 
were announced in advance 
and Mr. Wiers personally 
supervised the shows. The 
church was packed. At every 
performance Mr. Wiers 
watched the audience, and 
when hefounda man orwoman 
whose influence counted he 
waylaid that person, talked 
persuasively of the need of 
moving pictures, and closed 
with a hint that some one 
ought totelephone the various 
councilmenand let them know 


“Heredity,” by Dr. G. G. Scott, of the 


All invited. 


Exhibit of physical training 
Singing of Bohemian folk songs. 


Any one interested 


“ EVERMORE NEW LIGHT" 





supporting and self-governing, 
continues the lectures. 


Wee people began to feel the rise in prices the high cost 
of living became a popular topic, for, although the 
majority could afford to pay higher prices, they still felt that 
the change was unwarranted andthey objected to paying. In 
Unity Church the problem was frequently discussed, and the 
question arose: ‘‘How can we get prices 
down?’’ Mr. Wiers thought he knew of a 





jUKCH way. Heasked JohnGraham Brooksto come 
iris 8 out one Sunday evening to talk on coGpera- 


tion. There was a full audience and an 
intensely interested one. The members of 
Unity Church decided to form a committee 
to study coGperation. The longer they in- 
vestigated, the more beautiful the theory 











ure, A trip to New York, plus concert or 
theater tickets, is still more costly, and even 
the dollar entertainments occupied only 
about twenty nights in the year. 

Mr. Wiers considered these points and 
talked with his church members, and they 
agreed tobegina series of free Sunday evening 
lectures, securing the best speakers possible 
to discuss the pressing problems of indi- 
vidual and social life today. The committee 


The Wayside 
Preacher 





sounded and the more disastrous the results 
of practical experiments seemed to be. It 
was only after one member of the committee, 
Emerson P. Harris, returned from abroad 
with enthusiastic reports of the successful 
work carried onthere, especially in England, 
that the committee decided to venture on 
active work. They planned to open a co- 
operative grocery and butcher shop and to 
issue shares to the general population. 
(Page 22) 


One of Unity’s Unique Display Advertisements 





how this thing was proceeding. 
So after two months of 
church “ movies” Councils re- 
considered the questionand consented to a theater anda show, 
fixing the license at the large sum of one thousand dollars. 
The license was immediately applied for, a clean, attractive 
theater built and the ‘“‘movies’’ became a part of Montclair 
life. Even then Mr. Wiersand Unity Church kept a watch- 
ful eye upon their foster-child; committees consisting of 
married couples from the church visit the ‘‘movies’’ regularly 
and are ready to report any undesirable films. Up to date 
none have been reported, and the moving-picture show of 
Montclair promises to be a permanent town feature. 


NITY CHURCH believes in advertising, and for four 

years it has conducted an advertising campaign that 
would docredit toa business enterprise. It wasfortunate in 
having among its members the president of one of the largest 
advertising companiesin New York City. Withanadvertising 
expert tosupervise them Unity Church has printed advertise- 
ments that have been’ placarded and copied by churches as far 
away asthe Rocky Mountains. It has published in the daily 
papers a series of display advertisements, running from five 
inches to a quarter of a page. These advertisements kept 
the church in the foreground by using cuts of the attractive 
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argest To the student of manners and customs among the early people of the Old Testament fierce 
tising ‘ brutality, savage and unrestrained, is one of the dominant features. The development of 
rtise- humanity, self-restraint and religion seem to have progressed hand in hand, leading up 
asfar { ‘ through long dark centuries to Isaiah, the coming of Christ and the Christian Era. 
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NOTE-—As it was necessary to print the Children’s Cut-Out Page on the back of this picture we have had printed a number of extra copies of it. 
We shall be glad to send you one if a two-cent stamp is inclosed with the request. 
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Children’s Cut-Out 


Of the Stories They Love Bost—*‘Alice in Wonderland” 


By Helen Pettes and Juli 









The Rabbit’s Coat 


























at 


Alice’s Pink and White Dress 


The Cook 





Little Alice 





Alice’s Hat Alice’s Blue Dress 


The Queen of Hearts 


The Cook’s Stove 


Hatter’s Hat 






Cut along dotted lines in each hat and 
slip the doll’s head into these slits. By 















mounting objects on paper or thin cardboard Z 8 Re i 
they will last longer, and by pasting a strip of SS The Hatter 
thin cardboard at the back, slightly bent to 

The Mock Turtle form easel, they can be made to stand. The Dodo 
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HE last guest to —— from Mrs. Henry Chalmers’s 

reception was George Graham, and when he shook 

Henry by the hand and murmured something about 
the delightful ' casion Henry said very slowly and distinctly : 

“You're a liar, George, and you know it!’’ Then he dashed 
upstairs to his room, exc hanged his frock coat for a veteran 
Norfolk jacket, sorted over his pipes until he came to the one 
with silver numerals inlaid on the bowl, and so descended to 
rejoin his wife Alice and his sister Roberta and talk it over 
in comparative comfort. 

“Well,” said Henry cheerfully, “it was a fine party! If 
anybody had told me two years ago that I'd have put on 
those undertaker’s clothes and stayed out of the factory all 
one afternoon to talk about the weather I’d have yelped for 
help! Now that it’s all over, and somebody’s spilled ice on 
the rugs and coffee on the piano-stool, and you’ve mace 
a collection of fifty-seven calling- cards, I’ve got just one 
simple little question to ask: ‘Why?’”’ 

Roberta struggled upright. “You don’t mean to tell me 
you think we wanted to give this thing, do you? 

Henry started, and looked at Alice, who shook her 
feebly. ‘‘Well,’’ he demanded, “what 
then?” 

“Social obligations,” said Roberta grimly. 

‘“‘Piffle!”” declared her brother. ‘“‘How many of that 
feather-duster brigade do you suppose really wanted to come 
to it?” 

a “ None of ’em 

‘They—what?’ 
““Of course they did! They have their own social obli- 
gations to look out for. They had to come.” 

“Holy mackerel!” said Henry in an awed undertone. 
“Who started this thing anyway ?’’ He smoked diligently. 
“ By-the-way, I didn’t see Dora Waring. She was here, 
wasn’t she?” 


head 
made you do it 


but they had to.”’ 


A glanced pitiably at Roberta, and Roberta glanced 
reassuringly at Alice. ‘‘Why—you see, she lives down 
on Butternut Street, Henry, and we don’t play much with 
thi at crowd now.’ 

“Oh, you don’t! Well, where w cre the Dana girls, and Jim 
sl iter and his brother, a 

‘‘Same idea,” said Roberta w earily. ‘‘They’re all in the 
Chestnut Street and Walnut Street crowds. They’re the 
Papyrus Club outfit—I mean the girls are. They're nice 
enough, but—well, I know we used to see a lot of them, but 
we don’t seem to Mocha and Java any more.” 

‘“‘Holy mackerel !’’ breathed Henry again. ‘‘So the idea is 
that if you live on Oak or Maple or Linden you get in, and if 
you're on Butternut or Walnut or Chestnut you don’t. Is 
that it?” 

‘‘Something like that,”’ 


conceded Roberta. ‘I doubt if 


you could understand it, Henry, even if I explained it to 
you.” 
“He could t-too!’’ said Alice indignantly. ‘Henry 


understands everything !” 

‘Il understand this much about it: since I left Navarre, 
six years ago, this town has gone strié light to the bowwows. 
This question of who ‘belongs’ and who doesn’t is all bunk! 
The only point is that when the Trust gobbled up our 
factory, and everybody up here on the Hill made money, 
a lot of us seemed to get awfully near-sighted all of a sud- 
den. Why we went to school with Dora Waring and the 
Dana girls!” 

“Well they went to school with us too,” said the ever- 
practical Roberta. ‘‘It’s just as fair for one as it is for the 
other. They don’t ask us to their parties and we don’t ask 
them to ours. I’ m sorry for them, because of course ours is 
really the crowd!’ 

OW he it utter rubbish ! snorted Henry. “In other words 
if you’re a tree you're in, and if you're a nut you aren't! 
And the idiocy of having two women’s clubs and two 
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“*We'’re Perfectly Happy Right Here—if This Other Prune Would Only Have Sense Enough to Get Up and Leave’” 
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dancing classes—why can’t we get together?) Why Dora 
Waring was one of the sweetest ——”’ 

“Henry! I should think that after four years at Harvard 
and a year or two in Boston you'd understand at least the 
first principles of society !’’ 

‘The only principle if have is to like the people I like,’ 
said Henry dogg edly. ‘And Dora used to be one of your 
best friends —— 

‘But that was before I was ‘out, 

“*Out’!” roared Henry, champing at the stem of his pet 
pipe. ‘‘Well if that’s the way you feel about it it’s high 
time you got put back! Now look here; it’s perfect foolish- 
ness for us to have two crowds in Navarre when we all used 
to be mighty good friends! Let’s give some sort of riot 
that'll get both gangs under the same roof and see if we 
can’t codperate.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t be any use 
“They wouldn’t mix. 

“Reception ! 


* said Roberta. 


,’ declared Roberta succinctly. 
People never do at a reception.”’ 
Who said anything about a reception? 
That’s only a denatured free lunch! I mean a regular 
party, where you have a good time.’’ Henry rose and took 
up his position before the fireplace, his hands deep in his 
coat pockets, his eyes on the chandelier. ‘‘Our crowd would 
have to do the inviting,’’ he mused. ‘‘ Now we don’t want 
simply the young people; we want thirty or forty of our old 
friends, including mothers and fathers, back again. That 
means we'll have to hire the Country Club. And the idea is 
to get into people’s thick heads that it’s all tommyrot to 
make a social register out of the street directory. I want to 
see the people I like come to our parties whether they’re 
trees or nuts or fruit or vegetables, by gosh! And Mrs. 
Peacock’s a peach, and she runs that Papyrus Club a whale 
of a lot better than you do your Woman’s Club! I guess 
while we’re about it we’d better make the two clubs combine, 
and that’ll settle the whole discussion, won’t it?” 

Roberta sat dumb with amazement, but Alice, who loved 
politics, suddenly came to attention and beamed upon 
her young husband with shining eyes. ‘‘F-fine!’’ she said 
with an eager laugh. ‘I’ve always thought those Papyrus 
women are just as lovely as ours!” 

““But—Mrs. Henshaw!” said Roberta. ‘If she knew 
what we had in mind she wouldn’t come, and if she didn’t 
she’d spoil the whole thing.”’ 

‘“Ah—Mrs. Henshaw,” hesitated Henry. 

““Oh— Mrs. Henshaw,”’ deprecated Alice. 

At thought of the militant president of the Woman’s Club 
they all paused and pondered 

“Well let’s talk it over at dinner, 


” 


said Roberta. 


UST before she departed homeward Roberta addressed 

Henry on the subject of social equality. “Henry,” she 
said, ‘‘ I’ve decided you’re a corker! It’s great of you to care 
about letting those Butternut Street freaks into our crowd. 
We'll see what we can do about it; but, strictly between us, 
Henry, I’ve taken Mrs. Henshaw’s standards just as every 
one else in Navarre has. But, honestly, I like those nut- 
street girls a lot better than the crowd that was here 
today—some of them!”’ 

“That’s just what Alice told me,” 


said Henry comfort- 
ably. 


‘““That’s what gave me the idea in the first place. It zs 
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idiotic, when you come to think of it, to let geography get 
into this social business, when Butternut Street is only one 
block south of Oak, and Walnut runs right into Linden. 
What on earth would you do about a girl who happened to 
live on the corner?” 


HENSH. AW had just settled down to a reading of 

a Navarre ‘‘ Reporter- Democrat”’ one evening, and his 

wife had barely seated herself at her writing-desk, when Mr. 

and Mrs. Henry Chalmers arrived in their new runabout. 

As soon as the conventions were satisfied the two men with- 

drew to the dining-roorh to smoke and talk of civic matters, 

while, Alice and Mrs. Henshaw remained to see what 
diplomacy was like. 

““T n-never can understand,’ 
‘“how men can talk politics ! 
stupid somehow.”’ 

Mrs. Henshaw eyed her warily, for Alice had recently not 
only engineered Henry into the School Board, but she had 
also done it at the expense of some of Mr. Henshaw’s prestige 
and a vast amount of his wife’s pride. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she coun- 
tered, ‘‘ but then—isn’t it better than to be indifferent to the 


began Alice engagingly, 
It sounds so awfully dry and 


march of progress? I think every woman ought to be 
interested in the welfare of her town.”’ 

“Oh, certainly; so do I.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ continued Mrs. Henshaw, scenting an _oppor- 
tunity. ‘I think every well-bred woman should keep in 


touch with everything progressive—art, politics, music, 
drama, literature ——” She paused. Was it e1 rough ? 
Alice had allied herself with none of the special-study courses 
which Mrs. Henshaw had instituted among the elect in 
Navarre, but Mrs. Henshaw didn’t know that it was because 
Alice knew so much more than the rest of them about these 
subjects that the meetings would have been no more pa 
rating to her than kindergarten work toa civil engineer, 

‘Speaking of progressive things,’’ said Alice imperturb- 
ably, ‘‘Henry and | are giving a p-progressive dance at the 
Country Club two weeks from tomorrow—the invitations 
will be out soon—but I w-wanted to tell you that we espe- 
cially want you to come; in fact we couldn’t do without 
you.” 

“Charmed, my dear,” 
visibly at the compliment. 

“You see we want all the 
Navarre - : 
“Of course!” 
“Whether they’re Woman’s Club people or not.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Henshaw less happily. 
“Yes, it’s a sort of joint affair. 
“And by a ‘joint affair’ you mean—er ——’’ 
‘Exactly,”’ said Alice with great promptness. 
Mrs. Henshaw, completely baffled, regarded Mrs. Chalmers 
silence. 
“Oh,” said Alice, ‘‘that reminds me! I wonder if you’ve 
heard about the wonde rful p-program the Papyrus C lub has 
made up for this autumn. When I heard of it I wondered 
why the Woman’s Club couldn’t have thought of it. Mrs. 
Peacock planned to have six meetings, one each on art, 
music and the other things you mentioned—only instead of 
listening to a lot of papers that women write out of the 
encyclopedia they're going to have real experts come and 
talk to them. On the Lliter ary day, for instance, Professor 
Gay of Harvard ——”’ 

“What !”’ said Mrs. Henshaw aghast. 

“Ves, he was going to stop a day or two with Henry on 
his way to Chicago, and Mrs. Peacock found out about it 
and 


purred Mrs. Heushaw, melting 


representative people of 
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“But why didn’t Henry get him for the club of which 
you’re a member?”’ demanded Mrs. Henshaw in an awful 
voice. 
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OR more than a century after 

Balboa discovered the Pacific 

Ocean people still hoped to find 
a natural waterway by which their 
ships could sail directly to Peru and the 
East Indies. When Hernando de Soto 
discovered the Mississippi he thought 
he had found the straits to the China 
Sea. When Hendrik Hudson sailed 
into New York Harbor he had the 
same idea and pushed up the river which 
bears his name, thinking that he had 
found the much-desired short cut to 
Cathay. 

The difficulties of transporting the 
wealth of Peru across the Isthmus were 
so great that the idea of an artificial 
waterway took form very early. But 
during the reign of Philip I] the Spanish 
Inquisition forbade discussion of the 
subject, holding that it was impious for 
man to put apart two continents which 
God had joined together. 

For several centuries the project ofa 

canal across the Isthmus was the play- 
thing of dreamers and poets. It wasa 
pet idea of the great Goethe. But with 
the beginning of the last century the 
scientific spirit came to the minds of 
men and daydreams gave place tostudy. 
The fantastic stories about Panama, 
which had come down from the old 
chronicles of the Conquerors, were dis- 
proved by the reports of accurate ob- 
servers. 

From the very beginning there was 
ardent dispute over the relative merits 
of the route by way of Nicaragua or 
across Panama. Engineers agreed that 
either was practical, but in those days 
no one dreamed of the great ships we 
have now, and as long as they were 
thinking of small boats Nicaragua was 
generally preferred. 

As early as 1825 a company was 
organized in New York to dig a canal a 
by thisroute. De Witt Clinton, of Eric 
Canal fame, was one of the directors. 
But this American company never 
raised enough money to undertake any serious operations 
and did not do enough work to keep its franchise alive. 


N 1869 the Suez Canal was opened to the traffic of the 

world. Itwasan important milestone inthe road of human 
progress, and Ferdinand de Lesseps, who had promoted this 
great work, suddenly became the most famous man in 
Europe. Napoleon III] made him a Count and the French 
Parliament voted him the title of Le Grand Frangais. 

Success justifies everything and the Suez Canal was at 
once an immense success. The financial operations of de 
Lesseps cost the Khedive of Egypt his throne, they burdened 
the poor peasants of the Nile with an overwhelming debt 
from which they have not yet escaped. Not long before the 
opening of the canal there was discussion in the British 
Parliament over the advisability of interfering with force 
to stop the outrages which were being perpetrated on the 
laborers at Suez. The Khedive, in the vain hope of escaping 
from the financial trap into w hich he had been drawn, had 
given de Lesseps the right to force the fellahs to work for 
him. The Jews in Egypt, when they were building bricks 
without straw, were not more brutally driven by their task- 
masters than the poor devils whom the Khedive had given 
de Lesseps practically as slaves 

But all this was forgotten in | the enthusiasm of success. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps looked about for new worlds to con- 
quer. The Nicaraguan route,which at that time was generally 
considered the better, was claimed by Americans, so the 
French turned to Panama. 

In 1879 Count de Lesseps summoned an international 
Congress to meet in Paris and study plans for an Atlantic- 
Pacific Canal. A young French engineer named Napoleon 
Bonaparte Wyse secured from the Government of Colombia 
a concession to build a canal across Panama. The congress 
which answered de Lesseps’s call was supposed to bea scien- 
tific one, but of the one hundred and thirty-five delegates 
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only forty-two were engineers. After 
two weeks the congress voted fora sea- 
level canal at Panama. Of the engin- 
eers present a Majority voted against 
this project, and only one of the engin- 
cers who did vote for it had ever been 
on the Isthmus. 

Despite the difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of the scheme de Lesseps 
at once organized acompany and bought 
the Wyse concession. 


N THE last week of December, 1879, 

the Count, his wife and three children 
arrived at Colon. There was a ban- 
quet at which there were much cham- 
pagne and many speeches, and on New 
Year’s Day, 1880, great ceremonies 
were arranged to solemnize the begin- 
ning of work at the Pacific terminus of 
the proposed canal near Panama City. 

But there was some mistake as to the 
time. The little boat which carried the 
official party was late and the retreat- 
ing tide left it high and dry on a mud 
bank. The ceremonies had tobe held on 
board the stranded tug. The Count’s 
little daughter, Ferdinande, struck the 
first blow with a silver pickax. It was 
then handed to all on board, the Bishop 
of Panama, the Governor and other 
officials, and each in turn made a dent 
on the deck to indicate that work had 
begun. 

However in spite of all this pretense 
and childish make-believe, in spite of 
the financial crookedness at home, 
many people believed that the canal 
would be dug—perhapseven de Lesseps 
had faith in the project—certainly the 
band of engineers who had charge of 
the work believed that they would suc- 
ceed. It would be impossible other- 
wise to explain the heroism with which 
they faced and conquered the manifold 
difficulties and dangers of the Isthmus. 

There is immense pathos in the story 
of these young men, the worthy sons of 
their brave and generous race, working 
so sincerely in the midst of the fever-ridden jungle to make 
fortunes for a gang of wildcat promotersin Paris. They knew 
little and cared less about stock jobbing. They were young, 
full of ambition and had reputations to make. The explora- 
tions they made, the minute and accurate surveys they carried 
out, the large amount of excavation they did with their puny 
machinery have been the wonder and admiration of our 
men who came a generation later. There is no place where 
French engineering genius is held in higher esteem than 
among the American canal-builders down on the Isthmus. 

The first thing the French had to fight was the unknown. 
Engineering science offered no precedent for so gigantic an 
undertaking. There were no accurate i. no one knew 
how much excavation was necessary, no one had any idea of 
the nature of the earth below the surface—it might be as 
hard as granite, it might be mud. Estimates of cost could 
not be more than guesses. There was no information about 
rainfall, a most important item in tropical engineering. No 
one knew where labor could be recruited nor what class of 
workers would best resist the climate. 


FTER eight years of heroic struggle all this was changed. 

There was no more guessing. Mathematical certainties 

had replaced the original ignorances. The men knew what 
had to be done and they had learned how to do it. 

But it had been a frightfully expensive lesson. To the 
horrors of the black-water malarial fever which had so sorely 
tried the builders of the Panama Railroad was added the 
worse scourge of yellow fever. There were no systematic 
health statistics in those days, so we cannot tell accurately 
the price they paid in human lives. But the hospital records 
show that in one month, November, 1884, out of a labor 
force of fewer than twenty thousand at least one hundred 
and sixty-two died. Wecan only guess what the figures were 
for the labor camps all along the line where there were no 
hospitals. Men who are in a position to guess as accurately 
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as any one can guess estimate that in those eight years more 
that fifteen thousand of the canal workers died. Colonel 
Gorgas, our chief sanitary officer, has guessed as high as 
twenty thousand. 

This appalling scourge was by no means limited to th« 
common workmen. Jules Dingler was the first General! 
Director sent out by the company. He was not afraid of th 
fever. He brought his family with him. On the side of 
Ancon Hill, overlooking the beautiful Bay of Panama, hi 
chose a site for a home for them. He could not have found 
a more exquisite location. But while the house was building 
his wife, his son, his daughter and her fiancé died of the 
yellow fever. When the house was finished there was no once 
left to move in, Dingler returned to France broken-hearted 
and died in a few months, 

One of his successors as General Director arrived on thi 
Isthmus in January, 1886. They buried him on Mayday 

A band of twenty-four Sisters of a religious order came 
out to nurse the sick in Ancon Hospital. Twenty-one oj 
them died—mostly from yellow fever. 

The most pathetic thing in this story of undaunted courag 
is that, through their ignorance, the doctors aggravated thi 
evil. No one knew in those days that yellow fever is spread 
by mosquitoes. The doctors had nocure for the dread disease. 
They knew even less how to prevent it. Helpless as they 
were they tried at least to cheer the dying. So in the 
unscreened windows of their hospitals the good Sisters put 
potted flowers. There were saucers full of water under the 
pots to keep the plants moist. The little saucers full of 
water were ideal breeding places for the Stegomyia mos- 
quitoes—which our doctors, with their larger knowledge, 
dread above all other living things. The Sisters could not 
have devised a surer way to spread the epidemic. The most 
malignant intent could not have done worse than this kindly 
effort to bring cheer to their patients, so pathetic—and 
deadly —was their ignorance. 

Any one who witnessed the demoralization of our force 
when we had our little yellow-fever scare in 1905—we never 
had more than sixty-two cases in the hospital in one month— 
cannot help wondering at the heroism of these Frenchmen 
who stuck to the job for eight years, without flinching, in 
the face of this more serious plague. As the ranks were 
thinned by disease new men volunteered regularly. In spite 
of death they kept the work going until the financial pirates 
at home wrecked the project. 


HE circumstances of the failure of the de Lesseps 

Company are obscured by all the accustomed lies of high 
finance and ward politics. Two hundred and sixty-six million 
dollars had been raised by various stock issues, and the com- 
pany did not even pretend to have spent much more than half 
of this immense sum on actual work at Panama. Some of 
the difference—the many millions which never reached the 
Isthmus—was undoubtedly well spent on organization and 
other legitimate charges, but very much of it went in the 
most cynical form of graft. 

Corrupt politics was as deadly an influence as financial 
knavery. In 1888 the French Ministers—some of whom 
were in the graft—were members of the Republican faction. 
All the other parties, Royalists, Bonapartistsand Clericalists, 
were only too glad to make a political scandal out of the 
affair to discredit the party in power. Partisan hatreds 
invaded the courts and many powerful men who were guilty 
of serious crimes were whitewashed, and a number of insig- 
nificant ‘‘tools,’’ whose guilt was light, were given severe 
sentences, 

Count de Lesseps, broken by the scandal, died insane. 

All through the last century there were some people in 
the United States who wanted a canal. As the value of our 
Pacific coast-line became more evident the interest in the 
matter grew. But the thing which was needed to fire the 
imagination of all of us did not happen until the Spanish War. 

The cruise of the battleship Oregon around the Horn to 
join the fleet before Santiago de Cuba was a sensational and 
practical demonstration of how valuable a canal would be. 
It was during those long weeks—when we so breathlessly 
read the papers for tidings of the Oregon—that we all began 
thinking about a canal. The Spanish War, and especially 
this incident, made the short cut between our oceans a 
National issue. 

In spite of our ardent desire for a canal we had to wait six 
indecisive years for our engineers to make up their minds as 
to the best route and for our diplomats to clear the way. 
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“And Through the Midst of it Drove a 
Pale Girl With Wonderful Dark Fyes” 


XXVII 

S KING ALFRED followed his 
startling announcement of his 
intention to propose marriage 
to Hilary Lanchester, daughter of the 
President of the United States, by 
the further statement that he had 
summoned the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary to the Palace 
so that they might place before him 
any practical difficulty there might 
bein the way of sucha step and the 
best means to overcome it, his Min- 
isters for the first time glanced at 

each other. 

‘Perhaps, Sir,” said Sir Bute, ‘‘in 
a matter of such great importance, 
some opportunity for private con- 
ference —— Our colleagues vi 

‘By all means—as to details and so on—lIater,” the King 
replied, ‘‘but I want to know, here and now, if you don’t 
mind, what you two think. Please be quite open.” 

“ Looking at Your Majesty’s proposal from the outside—as 
I understand it is Your Majesty’s desire that I should do— 
it would be considered, I fear, a subversionary act by other 
Courts of Europe,”’ said Sir Bute Rivers. ‘It would be 
thought to be laying an ax at the root of all monarchical 
tradition.”’ 

“T suppose you were bound to put that before me, Sir 

3ute. But I have no such respect for the remaining Courts 
of Europe that I feel compelled to make great personal 
sac rifices to retain their good opinion,” Alfred told him. 

“What I care chiefly about in this matter is what my own 
people will feel. My people are my family. I want them, 
of course, to love my w ife and to approve of my marriage.” 

Lord Caversham’s thumbs were ag: ain slowly revolving. 

“So far as the Statutes are concerned,” he said, “I believe 
that except for the religious disability there is nothing to 
prevent the Sovereign from marrying whom he pleases. The 
matter would necessarily come before Parliament only in 
the form of a vote for provision.”’ 

“Of that I should be independent,”’ said Alfred. ‘‘I have 
my mother’s money,and Miss Lanchester hasa silver mine 
or the price of it,’” he added, coloring boyishly. 

“The throne of England cannot be bought with a silver 
mine!” exclaimed Princess Georgina, and took out her 
handkerchief. 

“The throne of England is not for sale, Aunt Georgina. 
Perhaps, now that you have heard —— 











B' )T the Princess, with her unoccupied hand, clutched the 
table. ‘‘N-nothing,’’ she succeeded insaying, “‘ will induce 
me to leave this spot except your absolute c-c-command, 
Alfred.” 

“Then where are your salts?”’ 

She found and applied them. The moment passed, the 
triviality of a great hour. All great hours have them. 

‘The vote for provision would have to come,” said Lord 
Caversham. ‘* As Her Roy il Highne ss suggests, you would 
hardly expect the people of England to permit their Throne 
to be financed with foreign money, Sir.” 

“American dollars!’’ murmured the Princess into her 
handkerchief. 

I don’t know,”’ said Alfred calmly, ‘‘why we should be so 
sensitive nowadays about American dollars. It was trying 
to get too many of them—or their equivalent—that lost us 
the country.” 

‘I may suggest to you, Sir, that the character and the 
result of such a debate might do more harm to international 
good will than the marriage might do good,’’ Lord Caversham 
went on. 

‘Tam always being put off with that!" exclaimed Alfred. 

The Prime Minister slowly opened his eyes. “‘Put off by 
whom?’’ he may have reflected. 

‘It entirely depends upon the feeling of the country. 
Parliament is a democratic concern. And I believe the peo- 
ple of the country would show any Government the way out 
that tried to snub my wife.’’ He was-very Royal in his high- 
backed chair as he said that. 
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Yee = glanced at him 
with trembling 
admiration. Sir 
Bute Rivers 
sank from the Right Honorable, the Foreign Secretary, into 
the third baronet. Lord Caversham looked suddenly aroused, 
as if he gathered, for the first time, that he would be obliged 
to cope with something. 

“Your Majesty,’ he said, “‘I cannot conscientiously lead 
you to believe that your proposal could be seriously enter- 
tained by any of us who have the honor to advise you. The 
Crown and all that belongs to it are too dear to the country, 
and the risk to the Crown would be too great. Such an 
alliance would be resented by the whole fabric of the aristoc- 
racy, upon which the English monarchy reposes—to what 
point | dare not ask you to look.”’ 

“Oh, Alfred,” moaned the Princess Georgina, 
up!”’ 

The King smiled ever so slightly. ‘‘ My dear Caversham,” 
he said, ‘‘the English monarchy reposes on the hearts of 
the English people and nowhere else, and the whole fabric 
of the aristocracy may jolly well put its headin a bag. But 
I was afraid I would find your views still clouded by these 
old obsessions. I should like to persuade you that they 
belong to the political childhood of this country, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t time. I take it they ave your views— 
finally?’’ 

“T fear that no reconsideration could alter them,’’ Lord 
Caversham said. 

“They are certainly mine,’’ said Sir Bute Rivers. 

‘“‘And mine,”’ repeated Princess Georgina, not without a 
ray of apprehension in her glance. 

“T thought they might be,” said the King. “‘Now I will 
tell you something else.”’ He leaned forward and touched 
the electric button on the table. 

To the inscrutable person in black who appeared he said: 
“Mr. Youghall isin my study, Bates. Ask Major Coningsby 
to bring him here.”’ 

“It’s still raining,” the King remarked, turning in his chair 
to look out of the tall window. 

The Princess blew her nose for response. Lord Caversham 
lost in his waistcoat, apparently did not hear. Sir Bute 
Rivers said ‘It is,”” with noncommittal air. 


‘give her 


HE door opened; the equerry walked in. Arthur 
Youghall, Sir.’’ 

‘Will you sit here, Youghall?’’ said the King, indicating a 
chair near him, one a little detached from the group at the 
table. ‘I think you know everybody? I have asked you to 
join us in this informal discussion, because you are familiar 
with some of the facts that are involved and will be able to 
correct my recollection of them if necessary.” 

Y oughall bowed, first to his Sovereign and then to the little 
council. He took the chair and drew some notes from his 
pocket. His manner was deplorably Parliamentary. 

“Mr. Youghall,’’ said the King to the company, ‘‘is 
acquainted with the intention of which I have told you, and 
perhaps will be able to help us in considering to what extent 
it should be influenced by a certain circumstance.” 

Alfred was now speaking carefully, with the effect cf 
remembering words already prepared. The Prime Minister 
was looking at him keenly. 

‘You are all aware that I spent most of the summer and 
autumn of the year of my accession in camp in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains in the State of New York, undergoing a cure 
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for phthisis. President Lan- 
chester, then ex-President, 
and his daughter were living 
at their cottage on Old Loon 
Lake, near mycamp. I had 
already met Miss Lan- 
chester when I was at 
Washington——”’ 

Here Princess Georgina, as if at some overwhelming. 
thought, raised her clasped hands and dropped them again. 

“And I soon formed one of the greatest friendships of my 
life for her father. I also became very deeply attached to 
Miss Lanchester. As you know, Doctor Morrow, to whom 
I can never be g alle ‘enough, cured me. He did more than 
that ’’—Alfred logued at them very directly—‘‘he made a 
man Of me, of me who had been, I am afraid, very little more 
than a Prince.’ 

‘ Alfred!” breathed his aunt. Was there no way of en- 

forcing lése majesté against a Sovereign? 

‘Hearing of my restoration you in England—no doubt 
rightly enough from your point of view—took up the business 
of my marriage; and you, Princess, charged yourself or were 
charged with a mission to intimate to me what was expected 
of me, preferably in a certain direction. By that time I knew 
that there was Only one woman in the world whom I wished 
to marry, and that it would not therefore be consonant with 
my feelings to marry any other.” 

“Believe me, my dearest Alfred, these difficulties have 
occurred to every 





| 5 a uplifted hand stayed the torrent from the Princess. 

Aunt Georgina, if this is really too much for you rm 

“No, no! Oh, no!” 

“T recognized nevertheless that it had been made neces- 
sary for me to return to England, and I very greatly doubted 
if | should be able to prevail, at all events within a reason- 
able time, against influences which would be exerted to keep 
me here, or possibly against arguments which would be 
advanced to compel me to make the conventional Royal 
marriage. I decided to lay the situation and my plan for 
dealing with it before Miss Lanchester, and, with the know]- 
edge she possessed of my feelings, to let her decide. I have 
now to tell you that she nobly consented to marry me at 
once, and that on September fifteenth of that year, at the 
registry office of the town of Cascade, in the Algonquin 
District of the State of New York, she became my wife.” 

‘Impossible !”” wailed the Princess Georgina. 

‘“No, your Royal Highness,” observed Youghal, putting, 
as the Princess said afterward with exasperation, one word 
after the other, “I happened to have business with Prince 
Alfred—as he then was—the same evening, and I saw the 
record the following day in the clerk’s books. I have a copy 
of the marriage certificate with me here. The original is, of 
course, in Cascade.”’ 

Lord Caversham leaned forward. ‘‘What Her Royal 
Highness means, I take it, is not that the marriage did not 
take place, but that His Majesty is under a misa ppre >hens — 
in supposing that the lady is his wife,” said he; ‘‘and in that 
I think she is supported by the stz tutes.” 

“T know precisely what you mean,”’ Alfred said; ‘the 
Royal Marriages Act. Here it is.’” He opened a stout vol- 
ume bound in time-worn calf, which lay upon thetable. ‘‘‘ An 
Act for the Better Regulating the Future Mi wri ages of the 
Royal Family. Anno Duodecimo Georgii III,’”’ he read. 
“I’m glad it was George the Third. I’ve always wanted to 
pay that fathead something back.” 

‘Alfred!"’ his aunt could only moan. 

‘‘Here we are: This provides that the marriage of any 
descendant of that illustrious ass, Aunt Georgina, made with- 
out the consent of the Sovereign ‘ shall be null and void to all 
Intents and Purposes Whatsoever’—unless he is twenty- 
five years of age and persists, and one House of Parliament 
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UTH GRENVILLE, like the prodigal 
son, had returned to her home, and, 
4|\| also like the prodigal son, she was wel- 
||| comed by her father’s open arms and 
her mother’s happy tears. (The prodi- 
|| || gal son’s mother, to be sure, is strangely 
ignored in the Scriptural story.) The 
elderly Professor of Greek spoke little, 
but he gazed happily at his daughter 
across the table, and then, turning to 
Jim Bigelow, the young Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Comparative Reli- 
gions, who had accompanied Ruth back from New York, and 
who, because it was the Christmas holidays, had been urged 
to remain for dinner, he said witha smile: ‘‘She’s been ‘see- 
ing life,’ Jim; but there’s a little corner of it, full of musty 
Greek books, that she can’t forget.”’ 

Jim Bigelow made no reply (the Professor appeared to 
expect none), but he looked at Ruth between the candles and 
saw her dark eyes clouded with thought. 

Sudd enly she laughed. “I made my own living just the 
same,” she said. ‘I had two jobs and I ‘fired’ both of them. 
For several weeks I was an editor and for several more an 
actress. I'll bet you never told anybody in Mercerville that 
I went on the stage, did you, Mother?” 

vl certainly did not!”’ her epg replied. 

‘And vet,’ Ruth laughed, ‘“‘I went on the stage just for 
ais fun of shocking Mercerville! I ought to have had the 
sense to write the news to the Dean’s wife.” 

‘“Ruth!” said her mother. ‘What will 
think?” 

“He'll think I ought to have written to him, too,” she 
answered, “and so I ought. I promised to, but rehearsals 
take so much time! Forgive me, Mr. Bigelow.” 

‘‘T am told that actresses are eure temperamentally 
irresponsible,” he replied, bowing with perfect gravity. 

She looked up quickly for the | hiddet 1 signs of irony, but 
he was looking calmly at his plate. ‘Oh, let’s not talk about 
me,’’ she said; “‘let’s gossip. Tell meall the news, Daddy.” 

“Well,” smiled the elder man, “Jim here has progressed 
nobly with his book and got another chapter written in the 
months since you left us. What is the chapter, Jim—the 
spread of Islam?” 

‘*No, the Indian sources in the ideas of Pythagoras,”’ Jim 
replied. 

‘**Thrilling!’’ cried Ruth. ‘‘Go on!” 

“Well I had to flunk Seeley, so he couldn’t play fullback, 
and we lost the Amherst game as a result, and now I’m the 
most unpopular Professor in college; and the English 
Club is going to pre sent Sheridan's ‘The Critic.’ By- 
the-way, Ruth, there’s a chance for you to put your 
new knowledge to use.”’ 

















Mr. Bigelow 


: ‘*T wonder 
‘Do you think 


HE mockery went out of the girl’s eves. 

if it would be.’’ she said soberly. 
the boys would want me around?”’ 

‘“*T think they would be delighted,” 
“They are of that age.”’ 

Ruth shot him a half-laughing, half- 

But her mother’s face grew troubled. 
it would be proper. Ruth?” she said. 

‘* Alas, yes!”’ sighed the girl. ‘‘Oh, it would be some- 
thing active to do!. Let’s have coffee in the library.”’ 
She got up impetuously and went through the door. 

She said little in the ensuing hour, sitting near her 
mother and looking into the fire while the two men 
talked of their little college world. Presently Jim 
Bigelow rose and said good- night. Ruth went with him 
into the hall. At the door she hel Id out her hand. 

* Please come soonagain—Jim,”’ she said witha smile 
into his face, “‘to see me. I want to have a talk with 
you. You are 0 very wise—for your years!” 

The Assistant Professor of Ethics and Comparative 
Religions colored at the new friendliness of her tone and 
the use Nee his Christian name. He was plainly a little 
taken aback. !’? he exclaimed in a half whis- 


said Jim Bigelow. 


angry glance. 
**Do you think 





* Ruth! 
per, and almost fled down the steps. 

Ruth stood in the doorway and watched him go down 
the moonlit street. his shoes creaking on the packed 
snow, and when she returned to the library her own 
cheeks were rosy. 

‘*Well, Daughter,” her father said, 
by the fire between her father and mother, ‘ have ber 
come back to us tostay? That’s what your fond and 
foolish old parents w ant to know.” 

Ruth put out her hands and took her father’s on one 
side and her mother’s on the other. ‘I don’t know, 
but I guess so,’’ she said. “It was never that I wanted 
to run away from you, but it’s pretty dull here in 
Mercerville for a girl who’s got half a man’s brain her 
daddy gave her, isn’t it?’’ Her father nodded, com- 
prehending. ‘But then, as Jim Bigelow said before I 
went away, we all have our niches and it’s hard to get 
out ofthem. The life which seemed open for mein New York 
somehow didn’t square with my—my notions. I wanted— 
I want—to earn my own living; I want to feel independent 
by virtue of my own contributions to the work of the world; 
that’s my real predicament. But I don’t seem to want to 
bad enough to go away forever jes this little niche where 
the ideals and the manners and the customs have become 
bone of my bone.” 

‘‘You earn your living, dear, just helping me 
father and keeping us company,” said her mother. : 

Ruth squeezed her mother’s hand, but it was her father 
she looked at. 

He was nodc ling s thoughtfully toward the fire. ‘‘ My little 
girlis grown up!” hesighed. ‘I guess you'd better take hold 
of those rehearsals as soon as college opens next week.’ 


as she sat down 


and your 


NE ¢T evening Jim Bigelow came. He found Ruth seated 
in the library with a copy of “ The Critic” before her and 
a pad covered with tentative sketches for the settings. She 
came forward as he entered with hand outstretched. 

‘*Good evening, Jim,’’ she said. ‘I’m going to call you 
‘Jim’ now—with your permission, of course—because Father 
says I’ve grown up, so I needn't be afraid of you any more. 

“ Afraid of me? Were you ever that —of any body ? 

“ Awfully—of you. I never quite got over my worship of 
the man who won the high hurdles for Mercer at the Mott 
Haven games, ’way long ago when they wereat Mott Haven. 


uth Grenvil 


**Not a Word!’ He Said. 


al 
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“It wasn’t my learning, then, but my legs that awed you?”’ 

“About that,’’ she laughed. ‘‘See, I’m busy with plans 
for ‘The Critic,’ and we haven't got to consider the box 
office at all. There are some compensations in amateur 
performances.” 

She and Jim sat down near the fire. The sha) yw of 
Greek came in for a moment looking for a book, and glanced, 
interested, over their shoulders at the sketches, offering one 
or two suggestions. Ruth put one hand up and patted her 
father’s cheek, and then let her glance fall on Jim Bigelow’s 
face while she emitted an odd little sigh of happiness. Her 
father presently withdrew, and then Ruth put the plans 
aside. She leaned forward, gazing into the fire so that Jim 
could not see her face, only the aura of firelight in her hair and 
the red glow on her cheek. ‘‘ When you were graduated from 
Mercer they said you were going to Oxford. Why didn’t 
you?”’ she asked abruptly. 

“Why, my father’s business fell on harder times and I 
didn’t think it fair to remain unself-supporting any longer,”’ 
he replied. ‘Of course I could have earned my way at 
Oxford, but hardly hav e contributed anything to my family. 
But why do you ask?” 

‘Some day maybe I'll tell you,” she replied. 
need a woman to inspire his work?” 


“Does a man 


IM considered the question gravely. ‘I should say that 

depended on three things—the man, the woman and the 
work,’ he answered. ‘‘ Much fine work has been done where 
no woman’s influence is traceable. Much has been done 
directly traceable: ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ forexample. I take 
it you don’t mean bread-winning, routine work for the sake 
of keeping the home intact, but creative work. Such work 
ought to be its own incentive, I think. Of course, however, 
when a man is exalted by a great love new powers and depths 
of imagination may well be loosed within him and his work 
consequently improves. Perhaps that is the secret of ‘ Tris- 
tan und Isolde.’ Yet the foundation even for that work was 
surely laid without any such incentive.” 

Ruth made no reply for some seconds. ‘‘ What becomes of 
love in the prosaic hours?”’ she finally said. She did not look 
around, but waited for the answer to come from behind her. 

‘“‘T am not sure that from my limited experience I can say 
that love has any prosaic hours’’—the Assistant Professor’s 
voice was very low and evidently held under severe control— 
“‘but doubtless it may have in the passage of years, and I 
should suppose they might be hours of charm when just the 
knowledge that love is there sweetens and comforts life.”’ 

His voice broke off. Still Ruth did not turn. 





“Not a Word! Let Me 
Get Used to It!’” 


‘* Perhaps you wonder why I ask such questions,”’ she said. 
“T am older than when I went away. I can talk to you now 
as I never could have talked before, Jim. While I was away 
two men told me they loved me—not two boys like the ones 
here, but men. One man you saw; he was Charles Belden, 
the actor. He thought he loved me. It was a new play for 
him; it wasa new play for me too. Jim, I made myself think 
I loved him—for one night, in the moonlight, by the sea, at 
Atlantic City of all unromantic spots! But I knew I didn’t 
all the time. The other was Levinski, the ‘East Side Savo- 
narola’theycallhim. It was he who talked of inspiration; he 
talked very well, Jim. But he let his father support him and 
he didn’t want inspiration; he wanted—he—he wanted me.”’ 
It was the turn of the girl’s voice to stop abruptly. Her 
cheek was redder now than the reflected firelight. ‘‘ You 
understand?”’ she added. 

“T understand,”’ the man replied gently. 
see his face with the light of anger in his eyes 

‘They were experiences, Jim,’ * she went on. ‘One must 
have them. But they made me think and wonder—about 
love and women and life and my own youth and the energies 
in me. Oh, Jim, I want to talk about such things as men 
do by their college fires—not prattling and cackling and 
dodging all they really feel, like women—but deeply, hon- 
estly, seriously; the way I know you used to do when you 
were—my age! You're awfully much older, you know.” 
She finished with a little laugh, looking back for the first time. 
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But she did not 
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His glance met hers, smiling, and instinctively he put out 
his hand. She took his fingers a second with a little clasp, 
and a “Thank you”’; and then their hands parted and there 
was a long moment of silence. 

Presently she continued: ‘I suppose the real trouble with 
me is that I am under no necessity to be self-supporting. If 
I absolutely had to earn my living I would swallow all the 
compromises with the ideal which that entails and make the 
best of it. But I’m not under that necessity, and for all my 
longings to be free of convention, to be activ ‘ely doing things, 
this little social sphere where I was born and reared claims 
me, and the others—well they disgust a little. But I’m so 
useless here! Father doesn’t need me in his work. Mother 
has plenty of servants. Here I am, fairly bursting with 
energy—and I’m useless, negative! Jim, I’m that awful 
thing—the modern feminist problem! I’ve been educated 
beyond the old social bounds and standards of my sex, yet 
I’m tied down by invisible bonds I cannot break to that 
old sphere, ‘the home.’ What shall I do, what can I do, 
about it?” 

“T think you had better marry me,” said the young 
Professor of Ethics and Comparative Religions. 

There was a long silence. 

The girl did not turn. Finally she said: 
did not know you would say that—ever. I shouldn’t have 
talked as I did if I'd guessed. But I’m very proud. When I 
was sixteen I kept your picture in my dresser and kissed it 
every Sunday night. But now I’mtwenty-four, discontented, 
restless, not sure of anything, least of all, myself. Let’s keep 
our talkchummy. How will my marrying you help?” 

“It wouldn't if we married for that reason,’”’ he answered. 
“It wouldn’t if we were playing a game with our emotions, 
like your friend Belden. It wouldn’t if I—I wanted you, like 
your East Sider. It would only help if we loved each other 
truly—to share all thoughts, all troubles, all work. There is 
no new woman and no old, no new man and no old, neither 
new fashion nor old, in real love. Itsdepths give peace to the 
spirit; its sacrifices give glory; its understanding makes 
mutual all tasks and quite naturally absorbs all energies, the 
highest and fullest.” 

“Jim! !’? she whispered; 
before.” 

“‘T have waited till you could understand,” he said simply. 


‘Jim, I honestly 


“‘T never heard you talk like that 


HE leaned back at last, turning toward him, both her arms 
over the arm of her chair, her face flushed and eager. ‘‘You 
mean if we really loved each other I would help in your work? 
I would help with the nice little boys, not by giving them tea, 
but ideals? Not by just cross-indexing your new book, 
but by being a part of what went into it? Could 
really count in this college as something besides a 
housekeeper for the Professor of Ethics?”’ 

The man nodded, looking at her lovely face 
trusting to speech. 

‘Oh, Jim!” she cried, ‘if I really loved you I should 
be just like all women of all time—I should want t 
mother you. Did you know there was a button oti 
your coat?’ 

The young Professor of Ethics and Comparative 
Religions met her eyes and restrained himself with an 
effort most men would have considered little less than 


and not 


heroic. ‘Ruth!’ he said. ‘‘No, you are not sure. [ 
was unfair. You—you will coach the play. We shall 
wait.’ 


She leaned lower on the arm of her chair. 
are sure?”’ 

“‘T have never doubted,” he smiled. 

“And you said nothing! Youcould wait? You were 
so certain [ would find my niche unescapable?”’ 

‘““Not certain of that—no! Itis you whoare unfair!” 
he exclaimed. ‘I could only hope that you would find 
me—unescapable.”’ 

‘“‘Jim,”’ she said very slowly, ‘‘you are a gentleman. 
I think that is the finest thing in the world.’’ Her eyes 
smiled into his. 

As they sat thus the Professor of Greek came back 
into the room. ‘I have an idea for the Armada battle 
scene at the close of the play!” he cried. ‘‘See, I’ve 
drawn it out.” 

He held forth a pad of paper and Ruth took it. The 
elder man was tickled with his idea and explained it 
with great gusto, Ruth laughing at his enthusiasm and 
nodding her head appreciatively. 

‘You are a wonder, Daddy,”’ she said. 
explain why I went on the stage.” 

““T refuse to be responsible for any woman’s con- 
duct,” he retorted. ‘Jim, they are inexplicable, the 
lot of ’em. Don’t ever believe one.” 

‘*Not even your daughter?”’ said Jim. 

“‘Least of all my daughter,”’ exclaimed the Professor 
of Greek, patting his daughter’s hand. 

Again Ruth looked from one man to the other and 
again a little sigh of happiness escaped her. She went 
with Jim to the door and gave him her hand. He stooped 
and kissed it in reverent silence, and departed down the 
snowy walk. 


“And you 


“You really 


FEW days later college reassembled and the rehearsals 

of “The Critic’ began—at first in the rooms of the 
English Club in the basement of a dormitory. The under- 
graduates were excited at the prospect of Ruth Grenville 
in their midst. Ruth was not sure of her ability, but she had 
studied the play assiduously and she knew what she was after. 
The task would be to get it out of the students. They were 
such nice, gentlemanly boys, she thought at the first rehearsal. 
Then, as she heard them read, she thought that some of them 
were such ignorant, inexpressive boys! 

She explained her ideas of the mood of burlesque they were 
to achieve. She tried out one by one various applicants for 
the parts. Those for the women’s parts were dressed up in 
one of her gowns amid screams of laughter and good-natured 
gibes, and put through their paces. It was eleven o'clock 
before any one was aware of it. Flushed and laughing, Ruth 
left the club-room fairly surrounded by escorts. 

Outside she looked quickly about for Jim, but he was not 
visible on the deserted campus. She glanced up and saw a 
light in his rooms, for he lived in dormitory. The boys were 
laughing and chatting, and a figure came to his window, then 
withdrew. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 84 
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A Little Chat With Aspirants About Grand Opera 


a 


By Geraldine Farrar 


WAS born with the confidence 

that I must some day sing on the 

operatic stage. I cannot remem- 
ber ever having had another ambition 
or forgetting this one for a moment. 
It was not a hope with me; it was 
an absorbing desire and conviction. 
Very often such strength of convic- 
tion has been misconstrued as over- 
whelming conceit, and even is in 
these days when I cannot plead guilty 
to any great degree of shyness or to 
a disposition to allow others to do my 
thinking for me. 

Fortunately my family was in all 
ways sympathetic to my ambitions, 
so that their codperation spurred me 
on and eliminated much of the un- 
happiness that comes from opposi- 
tion. One of the first things to 
consider when a girl meditates an 
operatic career is what share of the 
burden canherfamilyassume? Their 
part, as it reacts on her individual- 
ity, may be enough to help or hinder 
her career, and yet how few of the 
aspirants give that phase of the mat- 
ter as much consideration as it de- 
serves. My family, in spite of the 
sacrifices it meant, decided the risk — 
for such it always is—was worth 
while, and when they had made up 
their minds we all worked together. 
But there are all too many girls who 
have no right to ask their families to 
make sacrifices merely on the ground 
that they have good voices and a 
longing for the stage. 

The average family that has an 
income of something like five thou- 
sand dollars a year could not consider 
a proper education without borrowing as much again a year for the 
minimum wants of the girl and her companion. Ifa girl goes abroad 
she ought to be accompanied by her mother or some competent 
chaperon. Iam not speaking of the morality side of the question at 
all. There must be some one there to act as balance-wheel, some 
one in whom the girl has confidence, to keep her at her work in the 
formative period with the proper viewpoint, to bestow encourage- 
ment and advice when they are needed. 





OST difficult will this first period be, and a short time will 

decide whether the student has other talents besides her 
voice to recommend her. It is a period full of hardship and discour- 
agement for the conscientious worker. She should study voice, 
diction, languages, read much, observe all she can and make every 
experience count for her ultimate achievement. She can never spare 
herself from an exacting routine and strict attention to it. The 
tragedy of it is that all this must be lived through before there can 
be any proper basis for judging whether the girl has the necessary 
material in her for sucha career. And at the present day a career 
is not mere warbling to easy, kindly disposed audiences. An 
operatic artist of the Twentieth Century must have command of 
four languages (perhaps Chinese and other Oriental tongues may 
soon be added), must be beautiful as a dream, wear the costliest of 
costumes, be the sweetest of natures, dance, sing, act, pantomime, 
in fact exert a combination of such strenuous talents as would 
invite even solid New England nerves into an early grave—and 
perhaps then the public wants ‘‘something else.” 

A great many persons have the idea that an opera singer is a 
happy and carefree person who appears on the stage once or twice a 
week and has a joyous time there displaying her talents, with nothing 
to do for the rest of the time but lie upon the proverbial bed of roses, 
living in comfort and luxury. 

This is hardly a true picture. At least it is not a true picture in my 
case—and, being an apostle of individuality, I can only recount my 
own experience without attempting to specialize outside of it. From 
the viewpoint of the average woman I am a slave to duty, always 
rebellious at the routine, fearful of ills and minor cares that might 
compromise a night’s performance, more or less of a solitary student, 
seldom happy with my results, and not always a blessing to my 
family when I have ‘“‘nerves.”” How can any one be happy in the 
ordinary pleasant human way when she subordinates every con- 
sideration to that of an overwhelming ambition which it takes all 
her energies, physical and mental, to sustain? 

If you take your work as seriously as you ought you are never at 
rest, for your whole career depends on watchfulness. I never have 
any peace in this regard, for after all I have experienced I feel my 
ambition growing stronger when it feeds on achievement. My 
ambition? Well, to develop my powers as near to their peculiar 
ripeness as can be before they are taken away from me. It is sucha 
little time! I know one does not reach perfection; it is not within 
the possibilities of human beings to do so, I suppose. But the fiery 
ambition and active mind will permit of no rest. 


HE appeal of the artist to the public is such a fragile thing! 

Today you appear, tomorrow you are forgotten. Sincerity is the 
all-important keynote in all this. Give of yourself! Spare nothing! 
It is better, in my opinion, to have a lazy voice than an inactive 
mind. With an agile mind and a mediocre instrument I can still give 
more of my soul than the mere warbler, fortunate in her lung capacity 
and dazzling roulades. Give of your emotions, your feelings, your- 
seli—and your listeners will rise to greet your message. In this I 
have never spared myself. As soon as you begin to reserve and 
calculate, coldness will begin to creep in and you lose your power 
over your audience. All depends on the artist’s geniality, spontaneity 
and generosity of emotion. Be lavish and give! It is the most 
exquisite tribute to feel your public’s interest when you do so. 

This point suggests a very vital question for these girls, who are 
aspirants for operatic honors, to ask themselves: ‘‘Have I such 
a combination?” If they have not I doubt if they will be entirely 
successful. That is not a thing which the early music lessons will let 
them know with any certainty. 

Now just what can I say to the great army of girls who are 
thinking of becoming professional singers? I believe there is nothing 
to be said to them, for the reason that among the mass which ought to 
be dissuaded for their own good there will be two or three who are 
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destined to be successful. They will 
make their way on that mysterious 
quality which we call individuality, 
and there is no living person—not 
even the aspirant herself—who can 
tell whether any single case is one 
where the needed gift has been 
vouchsafed until her trial before an 
audience. 

We can only point out a little of 
what they may expect to encounter. 
By this means we may hope to deter 
some of the least talented, those who 
would be bound to fall by the way- 
side first merely because they could 
be discouraged so early, their talent 
having no endurance. The others— 
more venturesome souls—will sur- 
vive many bitter tests, and there is 
nothing for them to do but go ahead 
and learn their own lesson. Nobody 
can do it for them. 

If I have succeeded in persuading 
a few that a good voice is but one 
asset among many more important 
qualities I shall think I have done a 
good thing. 

That is why I object to putting 
myself in the position of judging 
an unknown singer and advising 
whether she should be given the 
means to persevere. I could never 
know the depth and quality of her 
gifts. It hurts to have to tell a 
young, pretty girl with a good voice 
that you do not think she ought to 
take up singing professionally, and 
besides, she very seldom will believe 
or thank you foran adverse criticism. 
The singing teachers, to my mind, 
are those who should direct young 
students, not the singer who knows only her own particular talents 
and cultivates them in her own individual way. 





GREAT many letters come to me from women who want to 

go into opera, and some of them are pitiful as well as foolish. 
What are you going to do when a woman writes you that she is sure 
she has a voice, but that she is married to a man who does not 
sympathize with her ambitions, and that she has children? The 
operatic stage is no place for such a discontented married woman if 
she takes the matter seriously. She will have to give up the idea 
either of being a singer or of making a home. 

One’s whole energy must be concentrated in one’s career. How 
can a woman advance in it if she has such family cares to consider? 
You must give yourself up altogether to keeping yourself in proper 
condition, regardless of other people’s wants. All depends on two 
little sensitive vocal cords, nerves, moods, a turn of the public, 
anything, good or ill. You must slave all winter when you are singing, 
and work all summer getting ready to be in a condition to slave 
again the following winter. Where’s the time to sing lullabies and 
figure out the grocery bills? 

You are not a lady of leisure nor able to follow always your own 
inclination. This is my belief for my own self as a professional: if 
you are the exception from the ordinary run of womanhood you 
accept the conditions that go with the calling and glory in them. If 
you are not willing to do this give up the idea of such a career. 
Nature has much to do in the fashioning of both kinds, and artists 
are born and not made. 

Do not forget that the price of being an opera singer is constant 
slavery, constant grind, and the denial of everything that makes the 
usual run of womankind’s happiness: friends, family ties, society, 
sports, and all the touches that make up the happiest part of 
ordinary human life. 

Then there is the physical side. Do you realize that for the singer 
it is a strict matter of business to keep in the most perfect condition 
of health? If you have ever heard the audience murmur when it 
is announced that some favorite singer will not appear because of 
indisposition you will realize what this means. For the public a cold 
is a regrettable incident; for us, a tragedy. I am utterly weary of 
constant guarding and constant worrying to preserve my health— 
and then not have it. 

Ordinarily I would be called a strong girl, with a strong consti- 
tution and general good health. If I were not I should never have 
survived this far. 

As the opera season opens, however, and this life on the nerves 
starts, it is an unceasing effort to keep up to the proper physical con- 
dition. During one week there were three nights when I could not 
sleep at all because my nerves refused to allow me to get the proper 
grip on myself. Very frequently there comes a period when I cannot 
eat properly. An idea evades one, and until the inspiration comes 
there is no middle road of content or regulated existence. Then there 
are always rehearsals, studying at home, your routine daily work 
and a hundred other things to keep you from the ordinary life of a 
healthy person, not to mention the nervous fatigue. For me exer- 
cise is just so much energy lost from a performance, so I take and 
advocate none. 


OW I hope I have given some idea of what it means to arrive 
as an opera singer and strive to remain on the shaky pinnacle. 
I hope, too, I have demonstrated that the voice is but a valuable 
card of admission in conjunction with much else to Opera Land, 
which may entitle you to gaze at what you think are its wonders, but 
gives uncertain promises whether you will be allowed to participate. 

My sympathies are with the girls who were born with that same 
certainty that I had, because neither you nor I nor their friends— 
least of ail the girls themselves—will know, until they have gone 
through many hard moments with the required combination of grit, 
aptitude, strong individuality and much self-confidence, if the 
achievement is worth all it demands. It means work, and work, 
and work, and a cool head, sacrifices, discouragements often, and 
a firm belief in one’s self. 

With your foot on the first step of the ladder the battle has but 
just begun; then comes the true test of endurance. Watch your 
opportunities, and if you are something of a fatalist, as Iam, seize the 
occasion when one of the three Ladies of Destiny offers it, to grasp 
the endlessly woven thread for your own benefit. 
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““Ttis,”’ said Jane Biddle. 

““Tt wastes time and energy,” I went on 
solemnly, ‘‘and dissipates character—that of 
the gossip as well as that of the subject.” 

“It does all of that and more,” Jane Biddle 
agreed. 

“But there’s a bit of the gossip in all of us 
just thesame; and if it doesn’t have a chance 
to come Out on really worthy occasions some- 
thing worse is likely tohappen. That’sa part 
of our inheritance from the women of the 
Middle Ages, who took the place of newspapers 
in the community.” 

Jane smiled. ‘Don’t waste your eloquence 
on me,” she said. “I understand you. About 
whom are you going to gossip today?”’ 

“About Mrs. Flint and her autumn house- 
cleaning,’’ I admitted. 

“Oh!” said Jane, drawing out the syllable 
with meaning. ‘‘ Where’s your stocking-basket? 
If it is Mrs. Flint you are going to talk about 
it will take you at least an hour to finish, and 
I really miss having little stockings to darn since Lilian and the 
children went back to town.” 

I hurried upstairs to get the daming-basket, taking Jane at her 
word, as One always did, and wondering at the same time what was 
the matter with the men of the world who could pass a woman like 
that when in search of a wife, and choose Mrs. Flint and her type 
instead. ‘‘ Well, when they did they paid for it at house-cleaning 
time,”’ I thought. 

Jane Biddle was one of the rare women who remind you at once of 
your mother and your daughter, one of those who are neither old nor 
young, who always seem to be doing things the right way and yet are 
always searching and eager for better ways of doing things. She was 
the only woman I ever knew who sang at her work in her mother’s 
house. There are plenty of us who sing in our own houses, but those 
are unconscious songs to the husbands and the little children that 
are Ours. But Jane—I often wondered to whom it was that shesang. 

She was singing now, a little French chanson that the children 
loved: 


Jet BIDDLE,” said I, “gossiping’s asin !” 


Maman est en haut, qui fait du g@tean, 
Papa esten bas, qui fait du chocolat. 


She stopped when I came. I gave hera thimble,a needle and the 
damning cottons, and equipped myself for the general mending, before 
I began: 

“There are some women who think that the only way to clean 
house thoroughly is to see to it that for three weeks at least, each 
season, everybody in the family is put out and put about; that the 
rooms are all upset, the meals neglected and nobody at peace; and 
that, at the end of that time, they themselves require a complete 
course of treatment at the doctor's. They seem to lose sight alto- 
gether of the fact that you don’t clean house just to get the dust out 
of dark corners, but also to make the home a pleasanter, sweeter 
place for the people who live in it; and that tomakeit uninhabitable 
in October just so it may be lived in in November isn’t exactly a 
logical thing to do. 

‘““That’s Mrs. Flint allover. She always seems to forget that she’s 
keeping house for living people, and not for stoves and carpets and 
picture moldings.” 


LOOKEDat Jane forapproval, but she, as usual, was sympathetic. 

“Mrs. Flint doesn’t know any better,” she said. 

“She ought to,” saidI. “Women haven’ta right to be ignorant 
any more. There are too many people talking to them all the time, 
trying to teach them. Unless they really prefer to be deaf they can’t 
help hearing. And anyhow this is what happened yesterday: Mrs. 
Flint sent for me, saying she was ill and expected company; and 
would J come and finish something she had begun? Of course I went, 
prepared to bake or sew or set the table. 

“When I got there Mrs. Flint was lying on the couch, pale and 
drawn and weak with pain. 

‘**My dear,’ she said,‘I’m goingto ask you suchafavor. I’ve been 
hanging Curtains all day and my back is fairly broken. I’m afraid 
it’s the old troubleagain. Curtains always lay me up with it. There 
are just six pairs more to do and the parlor hangings. Will you?’ 

“T looked at Mrs. Flint. I looked at the high windows and the 
short stepladder, and measured mentally the stretch of arm and 
leg and body it would take. ‘My dear Mrs. Flint,’ I said gently 
but firmly, ‘I’m sorry, But I never hang curtains. My husband 
always does it.’ 

*** How can youask it of him?’ she said, horrified; ‘it’s a woman’s 
business.’ 

***Tt’s not, I said. ‘It’s never a woman’s business to do anything 
that unfits her woman’s body for its special service in the world. 
Hanging heavy curtains high above the head does 
that, and so do lifting heavy rugs and running a = 
machine by foot-power all day long. They’re all a 
immoral, that’s what they are! They’re more un- | 
womanly than going to war. A woman might get 
killed fighting, but she kills her children before they 
are born, and maims herself, when she does what 
you’ve been doing. If your husband won't help 
you you can hire a man for twenty cents an hour 
and not have it cost you half what you'll pay the 
doctor for his visit tomorrow. And if you can’t 
afford that you can do without high-hung curtains. 
They are not essential to happiness.’” 

Jane Biddle had stopped working and was look- 
ing at me. “ Did you really say all that to Mrs. 
Flint?” sheasked. ‘‘It doesn’t sound quite like you 
to have been so direct and unkind.”’ 

**Say it,” 1 laughed. ‘‘Say it! No, of course I 
didn’t. DidI say1 said it? I didn’t mean to. Who 
could say all that to a woman who was flat on her 
back? I thought it all, and maybe more, but only 
said: ‘No, my dear, I won’t make myself as mis- 
erable as you are; but John is coming home early 
tonight and I’ll ask him to finish the curtains.’ 
And John did.” 


Jane Biddle laughed, a gay, understanding little ““*Unwomanly?’ Said I. 
laugh. “** That Wrench,’ Said She” 








“I’m Sorry. But | Never Hang Curtains ’” 





“Don’tlaugh,”’ Isaid. “It’sserious. There 
are too many women like that nowadays, who 
think you can’t be womanly unless you are fifty 
years behind the times in everything. They 
are the ones that are responsible for all the tur- 
moiland rebellion. It’s like a tug of war. They 
pull so stubbornly and so steadily backward 
that of course the others go too far when the rope 
gives way. IfI were that woman’s daughter 
I’dbe a militant and smash things, I’m sure I 
should. 

“This is not the first time I have had it 
out with Mrs. Flint about things like that, nor 
is it the second, and I suppose it will not be 
the last. 

“The first time it was all about putting a 
washer in the bathroom faucet. Mrs. Flint 
stopped in to ask about something, just when 
I was atit; sol told the maid to show her up. 
She stood at the door looking so shocked that I 
couldn’t help laughing. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ I asked her. ‘No- 
body ill, I hope?’ 

“Oh, no,’she stammered, ‘but when one comes upon you unex- 
pectedly one always finds you doing such queer, unwomanly things.’ 

“*Unwomanly?’ said I. 

“©-That wrench,’ said she. 

“*Tt’s neither as dangerous nor as difficult to handle as a can- 
opener,’said I. ‘And it saves mea dollar every time. These little 
plumbing bills come out of my allowance, and that dollar buys 
three pairs of stockings for Lisbeth. I’ve earned those stockings, 
you see. Is that unwomanly?’ 

“© Well, my dear, said Mrs. Flint, with her most superior air, ‘all 
I have to say is that I can’t imagine Raphael doing a picture of a 
mother with a babe on one arm and a tool-box under the other.’ 

“*NorcanI,’ I said. ‘But I'll ask you to admit, Mrs. Flint, that if 
we haven’t learned a few things about motherhood and womanhood 
in general since the beginning of the Sixteenth Century we ought to 
have.’ I gave a final twist to the faucet to be sure that it was tight, 
put the wrench back with the hammer and the screw-driver, and 
tucked my tool-box under my arm.’”’ 


“ALL this time Mrs. Flint remained silent and I felt that she was 

pondering some answer which should overwhelm me. When 
she did speak all she said was, ‘You’re a radical!’ but even that 
was said in a tone so shocked and grieved that I might have been 
overwhelmed if I had not been amused. 

“© Radical!’ I said. ‘Indeed not! I’m the most conservative of 
women. My whole idea of housekeeping is to do things in the spirit 
in which my mother did them. That’s conservative, isn’t it? 

“<Tt’s true that my mother didn’t put washers into her bathroom 
faucets; but there were no bathroom faucets to put them into in the 
homes of her younger years. She didn’t use an electric washing 
machine, nor a sewing machine, nor a vacuum cleaner, nor a fire- 
less cooker, but she kept house with every ‘‘convenience”’ that was 
modern in her day, and she would have considered it the worst 
possible economy not to save time and labor and money wherever 
she could. Housekeeping was to her exactly what it is to me, a 
means to an end, and that end was to make the people in the house 
happy with as little trouble and expense as necessary. It’s the spirit 
of the thing that counts, Mrs. Flint; and if being true to tradition 
is the test of conservatism Ill only say that I consider it more 
radical to dare to be behind the times than to be abreast of them.’ 

“That just about ended that encounter and I was actually foolish 
enough to believe that Ihad convinced Mrs. Flint. But Isoon found 
out that if a man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still a womanso convinced is more firmly of herown opinion than ever. 

“The next trouble was over the telephone, about the pure-food 
meeting. I asked her to come and she said she didn’t think women 
ought to meddle in politics. ‘Politics!’ I’m afraidI rather shouted. 
‘Politics! Do you call it politics to see that our children get clean 
milk and pure butter, and no poison in their peas? Is it politics to 
see that the people that bake our bread do it in places that don’t 
breed disease? I don’t think it is;I call it good housekeeping. It’s 
as Much my business as keeping my icebox clean, and even more; 
because my icebox concerns only my children, and the pure-food 
laws concern all the children of all the mothers who are too poor or 
too ignorant to help in these things as I can,’ 

“Well, in spite of me, Mrs. Flint stayed at home (and played 
bridge, I suppose). SolI just put her down mentally as one of the 
mothers whose children I had to help take care of, and not because 
she was too poor either.” 


HEN I stopped talking, more to get my breath than for want of 
something to say, and Jane Biddle, as she folded up the last pair 
of stockings, folded her handsas if she were prepared to goon listening. 
“Tt’s all in the way you look at it,”’ she said. 
sare “'That’s it exactly,” said I. ‘‘And if you look at 
life backward, as Mrs. Flint does, you are pretty 
sure to see things with your grandmother’s eyes. 
For Granny, housekeeping was a kind of happy 
slavery that she endured without question or 
thought of alteration. That was womanly in her 
day. But itisn’t in yours and mineand Mrs. Flint’s. 
We have the chance to make the work that takes so 
much of a woman’s life a business like any man’s, 
to make ‘it pay profits in time and money if it’s 
well enoughdone. It was womanly for your grand- 
mother to sit by the fire and spin. Machinery has 
set us free from the spindle and given us energy to 
spend on other things, And I say it isn’t womanly 
not to spend it on things that make us more com- 
panionable wives and healthier mothers, and that 
may help to make our daughters’ housekeeping even 
less of a burden and more of a business, less of 
amatter of chance and more of ascience. It would 
be easy enough if aZZ the women helped.”’ 
““It would be easy enough if all the women 
helped.” Jane Biddle echoed the sentiment. 
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ATURALLY I am an enthusiast on dancing, but I think 
many other people have come to understand that in 
correct dancing there is unharmful pleasure as well as healthful 
exercise. I am wondering, however, if we all realize the 
importance of correct dress in connection with our present 
interest in dancing. To find the right clothes for my dances has 
been a serious problem, for the essential features are numerous 
and varied. Iam fond of smart clothes, but they must be com- 
fortable, must allow of graceful unhampered movements, must 
fasten securely so there will never be the least suggestion of any 
untidiness or careless dressing, and be durable enough to with- 
stand the ordinary wear that is unavoidable. 

I like dainty fabrics and delicate colors, but I try always to 
have my dresses practical enough to clean easily. Nothing is 
worse to my mind than a soiled dancing dress, so if you can 
have but few dresses for this purpose choose white and colors, 
in materials that will cleanse easily, and make them by simple 
designs with a very little simple trimming. Dangling beads 
and heavy lace or embroidery are not practical nor in good 





taste fora girl’s dancing dresses. 

I like all the dresses shown here for different reasons, but of 
course there are special features in each that will appeal to 
different individuals. Any girl should be able to make No. 8517, 
it isso simple, justa gored skirt tucked up bustle fashion in the 
back to show the dainty lace underskirt. The new basque idea 
in No. 8519 appeals to me because it is so quaintly different 
from what we have been wearing, and its full ruffled skirt and 
old-time pantalettes are good for dancing. The corsetless figure 
looks best ina dress with some sort of a jacket effect, and this 
is to be found in the two versions of No, 8515, the narrow skirts 
of which open in front to reveal a plaited section of chiffon, 
thus eliminating any suggestion of immodesty for which the 
split skirt was rightly condemned. 
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By Mrs. Vernon Castle 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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YATTERNS (including Guide- 
Chart) for the designs shown on 
this page cant be supplied in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure, at 15 
cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Complete measurements 
for both styles of No. 8515 will be 
found on the pattern envelope, and 
the Guide-Chart shows how easily they 
can be made from one pattern. 

Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Inde pendence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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DRESS of soft veil- 
ing with ruffles of 
picoted chiffon is pictured 
below. No pattern can 
be supplied for this dress, 
but it should be easy to 
develop, using a gored 
skirt with slightly gath- 
ered tunics and a shirt- 
waist model as guides. 
Made of fine broad- 
cloth, braid-bound, the 
redingote suit (No. 8518) 
is not only up to the mo- 
ment in style, but is also 
in very good taste, a for- 
tunate combination usu- 
ally impossible in this age 
where the result obtained 
has frequently only dif- 
ference of line to recom- 
mend it. 
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OST attractively 

demonstrated in 
the close-fitted turban 
shown on the left is the 
part that ribbon plays in 
the scheme of the new 
autumn millinery. 
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ATS of transparent material in light 
colors like the one illustrated above 
are charming for a face past its first 
youth. The round hat, lace and ribbon 
trimmed, is becoming to a younger type. 
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ASHION dictates 

the use of ostrich 
feathers again this sea- 
son; but these without 
this stamp of approval 
are generally in good 
taste for one’s best hat. 















ORTUNATE indeed 
for the women who 
desire dignity in clothes 
are the changes of line 
that have come this sea- 
son, for surely the long 
tunics and draperies 
develop this quality, 
which it was quite hope- 
less to obtain in the ruf- 
fled hip trimmings. 
Attractive examples of 
the new mode are illus- 
trated in dresses Nos. 
8521 and 8523. There is 
a new semi-fitted sleeve 
in the first pattern, but 
the second retains the 
kimono effect with a new 
circular cuff especially 
good for women with 
pretty forearms. 





DATTERNS for the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at 


fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Pat- 


tern No. 8518 can be supplied in seven sizes: 
34 to 46 inches bust measure; Patterns Nos. 
8521 and 8523 in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. The amount of material re- 
quired for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and 


bust measure, and inclosing the price to the- 


Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, 
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By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


that centering about a wedding, and it seems rather a hollow 

mockery to give over the entire planning, cooking and service 
to a caterer, even foregoing the pleasure of using one’s best silver 
and china. To be sure there is always the lurking fear that every- 
thing will not be quite “correct,” but really it is not at all difficult 
to entertain “according to good form” provided one learns a few 
simple essentials and allows commonsense, courtesy and thought- 
fulness of the comfort of one’s guests to bridge over any possible gaps. 

There is no more charming way to entertain a small company 
after a morning wedding than at a breakfast held an hour after the 
wedding, up to one o’clock. 

Although the decorations should not be elaborate they can be 
made very beautiful and should be planned according to a definite 
color scheme. Either hothouse or wild flowers may be used. For 
late autumn cosmos, either white or pink and white, in combination 
with plenty of its own lacy foliage or sprays of maidenhair fern, 
appears to good advantage; shaky white chrysanthemums, such as 
the long-leaved Japanese variety, are effective; while bride roses, 
either alone or in combination with a few pale pink or yellow roses, 
are beautiful. 

The wedding breakfast may be arranged in two ways—at one 
large table, or on little tables to seat four or six. If the dining-room 
is large enough the single large table is more hospitable, while in case 
there are too many guests to be accommodated in this way little 
tables solve the problem. They should be of uniform size, however, 
and may be rented from any caterer. 


Us XHERE is no entertainment so essentially ‘“‘of the home” as 


ECORATION depends upon the type of table that is chosen, big, 

broad effects being suitable for the large table, dainty arrange- 
ments for the small. However it should never be so high that one’s 
vis-a-vis cannot be plainly seen. Vases of silver or some variety of 
glass—cut, iridescent, or Colonial—are suitable because they act 
as a background for the decoration. Baskets of glass or silver are 
attractive, while those of white enamel may also be utilized. 

If the decoration is for a large table a tall central vase may be 
used, filled with bride roses and maidenhair, and connected by glass 
chains to four smaller vases, each containing a rose or two; ora large 
glass basket filled with varicolored sweet peas and maidenhair might 
be attached in a similar way to four smaller ones, by using white 
chiffon ribbon. Again, if the center of the table is directly beneath 
a chandelier a huge wedding bell of flowers, or a ball of flowers, 
arranged like a bride’s bouquet, with dependent narrow satin rib- 
bon, could be used. When this is done the cloth beneath is strewn 
with rose heads, bits of green, etc., and more table space is gained. 

For little tables nothing is more charming than low bowls of small 
flowers, daintily wreathed in smilax or asparagus. Occasionally white 
satin ribbon may be introduced, although it should be sparingly done, 
only in connection with souvenir corsage bouquets for the women, 
which may be tied with the ribbon, and one laid at each cover; 
boutonniéres are provided for the men. If the breakfast is given for 
the wedding party alone these are superfluous, as all are supplied with 
flowers. A place-card should be laid on the napkin at every cover. 

Salted nuts may be put in fancy favor-baskets, one at each place 
with a sprig of flowers on the handle corresponding to the central 
bouquet at the top, or ornamented with artificial orange blossoms. 

Doilies should never appear, the table béing entirely covered with 
handsome linen or an embroidered or lace cloth. Either dinner or 
medium-sized napkins are suitable. Daylight is always in evidence 
at a breakfast so candles are never used. 

All the silver for the meal should be arranged in the order of use 
from the outside toward the plate, forks on the left, spoons and 
knives on the right. The napkin, folded square with a dainty roll in 
the fold, belongs at the left, and the water-glass just above the knife- 
tips. Bread-and-butter plates are not used on formal occasions. It 
is better form to place the dessert silver just before dessert is served. 
Coffee-spoons are always passed on the saucers. 

All foods should be served from the pantry, so no large dishes 
appear on the table—only the olives, candies and relishes being 
permissible. In fact it is far prettier to have these passed as needed, 
reserving the center of the table entirely for the decoration. The 
first course should be in position when the guests reach the table. 

The whole menu should carry out the general color scheme, so the 
first course is really part of the decoration. For instance, a beautiful 
centerpiece of apple blossoms and green arranged in clear glass, and 
a table strewn with the same flowers, would be echoed in deeper 
tone by luscious strawberries, surrounding mounds of sugar, with a 
blossom and a leaf or two tucked among them. Daffodils would be 
echoed by orange cup, while a tulip decoration would be enhanced if 
the tiny glass cups for a fruit cocktail were set in crépe-paper tulip- 
holders, or set on plates bearing real tulip buds and bits of green. 
The following menus show how this may be done. 


N ENU for autumn and winter; decorations, white chrysanthe- 
mums or marguerites or yellow tea roses and maidenhair fern: 
Fruit Cup Served in Orange-Skin Baskets 
Oyster Bouillon Salt Wafers 
Creamed Chicken in Small Ramekins 
Baked Crab-Flake Cutlets, Olive Sauce 
Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Café Parfait in Meringue Shells 
Gold Cakes With Candied Orange Peel and Nut Decoration 
Yellow and White Bonbons Coffee 


Although somewhat out ci the ordinary there is nothing difficult 
to prepare in this menu, and nothing that the caterer cannot furnish 
if requested, instead of the cut-and-dried dishes usually provided. 
However it would be necessary to have ample help both to cook 
and serve it to a large number of people. In case this is not con- 
venient the following simpler menu for a yellow color scheme will 
prove very acceptable: 

Orange and Pineapple Cup 
Crab Flakes in Ramekins Rolls 
Olives, Cream Cheese, Nut and Lettuce Salad 
i Boston Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Maple Ice Cream With Browned Almonds 
Coffee 


Angel Cake 


The bride and bridegroom should enter the dining-room first and 
be seated side by side at the head of the table if it is square, and at 
the most prominent place if it is round. The maid of honor sits 
beside the bride, to be at hand to assist with the bouquet, train, etc., 
and the best man is next the bridegroom. The head usher sits next 
to the maid of honor, the first bridesmaid opposite, etc., the men and 
women alternating on each side. 

The bride’s father and mother occupy the space opposite the 
bride and bridegroom, for they are host and hostess, and the bride- 
groom’s mother sits next to the bride’s father, and his father next 
to the bride’S mother. The clergyman is placed next to the bride- 
groom’s mother, and his wife next to the bridegroom’s father. 

The servings should be individual, apportioned in the pantry, or, 
technically speaking, ‘‘from the side.” The bride is served first, then 
her mother, the bridegroom’s mother and the other women of the 
party. The men follow in like order. 

The actual service is very simple, it being merely necessary to 
keep in mind these rules: Pass all dishes to the left of each person 
(like sandwiches, olives, etc.), using a napkin between the hand and 
the dish. Place all foods from the right (like ramekins, etc.) with the 
right hand, after having lifted the dish remaining from the previous 
course. Keep the water-glasses filled. 

When dessert is served the wedding cake, beautifully decorated, 
is usually set before the bride, who cuts the first piece. It is then 
removed, and, after being cut by the maid, is passed and eaten with 
the dessert. When guests are not seated at the table the wedding 
cake may be used as the central table decoration where it is cut by 
the bride; if provided in boxes they are arranged in a basket, near 
the front door, the guests helping themselves as they leave. 


HEN the ceremony is between six and eight o’clock a wedding 

dinner is often served. The guests are seated at the table 
and the whole affair carried on as at the wedding breakfast with the 
exception that the candles are generally used to enhance the table 
decorations. A suitable menu would be: 

Crab-Flake Cocktail in Green-Pepper Cups 
Celery Consommé Bread Sticks 
Mushrooms in Puff-Paste Cases 


Olives Salted Nuts Radishes 
Braised Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 
Potato Croquettes Peas 


Asparagus Tips and Pimento Salad 
Caramel Parfait Little Cakes 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


If this is too elaborate the first course and the mushrooms may be 
omitted. However, buffet refreshments may be served if desired if 
the wedding is followed by a reception. 

After eight o’clock a dinner is not served, a supper being provided 
in its place. In case the table is laid and a supper is to replace the 
large reception a special card of invitation is included, as for a 
breakfast or dinner. But if a reception is given, and the refresh- 
ments take the form of a buffet supper, the reception card alone is 
sufficient. In case the meal is served at the table the function is 
carried on as for a breakfast or dinner. 

The menus given for the breakfast are suitable for a supper, as 
they carry out the festive idea. . A practical bride who did not wish 
to serve a buffet supper, yet could not seat all the guests comfortably, 
arranged the necessary number of chairs around the sides of the 
dining-room and tied a place-card on each chair with white ribbon. 
The guests were seated as though around a table in the order indi- 
cated for a breakfast. The dining-table was in the center of the 
room, and besides the decorations and candles, bore the relishes, 
candies, little cakes, sandwiches, and the wedding cake which was 
arranged on a tray and wreathed with flowers. The various courses 
were easily and quickly served by the waiters, yet all had the 
pleasure, so to speak, of being about the board. 


T IS customary at afternoon weddings and equally good form for 

those at eight or later to serve the refreshments en buffet. In this 
case the dining-room is given over to this purpose, the table and 
sideboard bearing linen covers and attractive decorations in a defi- 
nite color scheme. On them should be arranged the cold meats, 
salads, sandwiches, cakes, relishes, etc.; the bouillon, ices and coffee 
are usually passed from the pantry. The china and silver for each 
dish should be placed conveniently near to it, and piles of small 
napkins should be in evidence. If a hot dish is served, like lobster 
Newburg, it is sometimes kept warm in a chafing-dish and served by 
a waitress. 

At informal weddings both coffee and the hot dish could be served 
from the table by two dear friends of the bride’s mother, young girl 
friends or the ushers supplying the needs of the guests, servants 
being in evidence only to pass the ices, to collect soiled dishes and 
replenish foods as needed. At any buffet meal the guests stand while 
eating, largely wait upon themselves, and eat informally in groups, 
anywhere they choose. 

A menu suitable for afternoon or evening buffet refreshments is: 


Oyster or Tomato Bouillon Bread Sticks 
Jellied Chicken Thinly Sliced Ham 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Lobster, Crab Meat or Tuna Fish Salad 
Nut Mousse and Orange Ice Little Cakes 
Coffee 
A simpler menu, equally suitable, consists of the following: 
Chicken Salad Buttered Rolls and Pimento Sandwiches 
Vanilla Ice Cream With Strawberry Sauce Little Cakes 
Coffee 


In case the weather is very warm a simple fruit punch and plenty 
of iced water should be provided in the hall, or in some place other 
than the dining-room, which is liable to be crowded at a buffet meal. 

It is not the variety and quantity provided that make a wedding 
feast a success, but the real hospitality with which it is offered; it is 
the keeping within one’s means that raises one above criticism—and 
the dainty perfection of whatever is served. 
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HEN Elgin 

Watches were 
first introduced a 
half century ago, they 
were not so thin and 
handsome as present- 
day models. But 
they were built with 
an eye single to serv- 
ice. 


Through fifty years 
that same ideal has 
been placed before 
Elgin watchmakers, 
so that today service 
is the chief charac- 
teristic of all 


ELGIN 
Watches 


Combined with serv- 
ice giving, there is a 
beauty of form and face, 
and a dignity of design 
which entitles Elgin 
Watches to leadership 
among timekeepers. 


Lady Elgin, both as 
pendant and bracelet, is 
a chaste example of this 
leadership. Ask your 
Elgineer—your local 
jeweler—to let you see 


Lady Elgin. 








ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY § 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Salvation is Character 


Is it in the teaching of the Bible 
that faith is more important than 
good deeds? Some of our foremost 
thinkers of the past and the present 
have been honest disbelievers either 
in God or in Christ asa Deity. They 
have been men who have led clean 
lives and accomplished much good 
for their fellowmen. Are these not 
lost to salvation according to the Christian 
religion, while he who has been the author 
of much evil all his life but repents at the 
eleventh hour, and has faith in Jesus Christ, 
is saved for the eternal reward? 


N ORDER to answer your question I must 

repeat what I have often said, very probably 
in these columns, that ‘‘ Salvation is Character.” 
Being in Hell is not being lost. Jesus Christ, it 
is said, preached to the spirits in prison. Cer- 
tainly He was not lost. To be lost is to have 
Hell in us. To be saved is to have Heaven in 
us. He is saved who has Christ’s likeness of 
character, who lives the life of faith, hope and 
love. Faith in Jesus Christ is not an opinion 
about Him, it is anappreciation of Him, atrust 
in Him, a following of Him. The phrase used in 
the New Testament for salvation is ‘‘ eternal 
life.’’, When we see this life as it is manifested 
in Jesus Christ, and wish to possess it, and ac- 
cept the inspiration which the example of Christ 
affords, and the spirit of Christ which is freely 
bestowed on those who wish it, we are saved. 
The Gospel or Glad Tidings is that this gift of 
life is bestowed upon all who desire it, however 
ignorant they may be or however sinful their 
past lives may have been. It may be said to be 
summed up in the sentence: “Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness 
for they shall be filled.” 


Must We Suffer to be Charitable? 


Please explain the thirteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians: Do we have to suffer every- 
thing in order to be charitable? 


N?. BUT we areto be charitable whatever in- 
4 N justice we may suffer from others. C hrist’s 
prayer for His enemies at the Crucifixion is the 
example for Christians to follow. The answer 
to your fine question is furnished by the life of 
Jesus Christ. If you wish to know what the 
word “love’’meansas Paul understood it read the 
life of Christ as it is reported by the Evangelists. 
You might substitute for the word “love’’ in the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians the word 
“Christ,”’ and then this chapter would give you a 
summary of Christ’s life and an interpretation 
of Christ’s character. Another answer may be 
found in a different translation of the chapter. 
For this purpose I quote here from Dr. James 
Moffatt’s Translation of the New Testament 
the following verses: “Love is very patient, 
very kind. Love knows no jealousy, love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, 
never selfish, never irritated, mever rescntful; 
love is never glad when others go wrong, love is 
gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, 
always eager to believe the best, always hope- 
ful, always patient.” 


Benevolence is Longsighted 


How shall we understand our Saviour’s 
teaching in Luke xvi: 9, following as it does 
His parable of the unjust steward: “And I 
say unto you, Make to yourself friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness; that when 
ye fail they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations”? 


HE meaning is not, Make the mammon of 

unrighteousness your friend, but, Use the 
mammon of unrighteousness to make friends. 
The argument is this: If an unjust steward 
finds it a shrewd piece of business to use his 
master’s property to make friends of his mas- 
ter’s tenants, much more is it good business for 
a child of God to use his Father’s property for 
the benefit of his Father’s children when that 
property has been expressly entrusted to him 
in order that he may thus use it. Selfishness 
is shortsightedness. Benevolence is longsighted 
and will win in the end. 


** Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother” 


How do you explain the Commandment: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land,” etc., when 
so many who do honor their parents die 
young, and so many that do not honor them 
live to a ripe old age? 
IKE many other statements in the Bible this 
describes a general law to which there may 
be and often are many exceptions. The child 


who honors his father and mother gets the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience, and 
by getting the benefit of their knowledge and 


experience is saved 
from many blunders, a 
and many either unin- 
tentional or willful 
violations of natural 
law, which would lead 
to his death. I donot 
know that there are 
any statistics avail- 
able, but I think there 
is no doubt that, gen- 
erally speaking, obe- 
dient children are 
more likely to live to 
manhood than disobe- 
dient children. 


“The Outlook,” 
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Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


We are “‘ Free Moral Agents” 


God has made us “free moral agents.” We 
are either saved or lost finally. Does He 
now know on which date we will pass away? 
If so why does the Holy Spirit strive with 
those who will be lost? What is the dis- 
tinction between “foreknowledge” and “ pre- 
destination,” as applied to sinners in present 
dispensation? 


OME people believe that God has pre- 
be “termined the life, character and eternal 
destiny of each of His creatures, and that noth- 
ing one can do can alter that determination. 
That is not my belief. I hold to the absolute 
freedom of the will as an ultimate fact. I be- 
lieve that God has made me free to choose 
between right and wrong, virtue and vice, obe- 
dience and disobedience, and that while His 
spirit influences us toward the path of righteous- 
ness and holiness He leaves us absolutely free to 
accept orto reject that influence. In this sense 
the question of our eternal destiny is left for 
each One to decide for himself. 


““Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me?” 


In what sense did Christ think Himself for- 
saken when He said: ““My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” Mark xv: 34. 


JARIOUS explanations have been offered of 
this cry for the purpose of making it con- 
sistent with the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Most 
of these interpretations seem to me to rob it of 
its profound meaning and of its spiritual value. 
Throughout the Gospels Jesus is represented as 
subject to the experience of trial and temptation 
to which humanity in general is subject. No 
conception of His character which ignores or 
denies this truth can interpret adequately the 
temptation in the wilderness or the agony in 
Gethsemane or the cry upon the Cross. I can 
— interpret this cry, “‘ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” by the analogous ex- 
perience which comes sometimes to the Chris- 
tian disciple who feels utterly forsaken, loses 
his consciousness of the Divine presence, seems 
to himself to be in a world without reason or 
guidance, and is tempted, as Job was, to doubt, 
if not deny, the existence of his Father. In such 
a time as this, if it ever comes, the example of 
eS hrist is both a consolation and an inspiration. 
It is a consolation because the disciple may 
realize that even Christ seemed to Himself to 
be forsaken, and the disciple is not above his 
Master; it is an inspiration because in such an 
hour he may still cling to his Father with the 
cry, ‘*‘ My God, My God!”—a cry which indi- 
cates an unrelaxed hold on the Father Who 
seems to have deserted Him. 


**lead Us Not Into Temptation” 


W hena child! was taught to say the “Lord’s 
Pray er” as written. NowI do not like to say 
“Lead us not into temptation.” I cannot be- 

lieve God tempts any one. Am I right? 


I Y TEMPTATION is meant not merely invi- 
tations to sin, but any experiences which try 
the character. This prayer is the expression of 
one Who desires Divine guidance, who distrusts 
hisown strength, and who wishes to beso guided 
that he may avoid temptations, or if they come, 

as come they must into every life, he may be 
delivered from evil and made victorious over 
the temptation. In contrast with the spirit of 
this prayer is the spirit which courts trials for 
the sake of displaying to others or to one’s self 
one’s strength; in accordance with it the spirit 
which meets temptation when it comes with a 
courage founded on faith in God, as Christ met 
the temptation in the wilderness 


NV RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been followed by an age of questioning. 
other time, perhaps, 
the people led to so many questions about religious beliefs and night living as at the present time. 
The Bible is today literally the storm-center of hungry questioning. 
Into this healthy maelstrom of questioning The Ladies’ Home Journal has asked Doctor Abbott 
to come and make clear, through concise and popular explanation, some of the points of doubt 
which are in the minds of so many people. 
Those who desire a fuller treatment of the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of by my 

of which periodical Doctor Abbott is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than 
twenty-five years he has been discussing in his regular weekly editorial contributions the practical 


and philosophical problems of the life of the spirit. The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


























Two Questions Answered 


Will you kindly explain the follow- 
ing verses: “For with what judg- 
ment ye judge ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.”— 
Matthew vii: 2; “For unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: butfrom him 
that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.”— Matthew xxv : 29. 


Y IMPUTING evil motives to others we in- 

dicate that those are the motives by which 
we are ourselves actuated. She who assumes 
that her neighbor wears beautiful dresses or 
beautiful jewels for display indicates that love 
of display is the motive with which she is famil- 
iar, while she who attributes such wearing of 
beautiful dresses and beautiful jewels to love of 
beauty indicates that love of beauty is the mo- 
tive with which she is familiar. Thus by the 
motives which we attribute to others we indi- 
cate the motives by which we are actuated, and 
thus judge ourselves and lead others to judge us 
in a similar manner. It will be seen that this 
also indicates a Divine principle of judging. The 
second saying is best interpreted by life; and 
indeed I may say that life is one of the best 
interpreters of the Bible. The limb used is 
strengthened, disused becomes weak. The best 
way to acquire knowledge is to impart it, and 
every acquisition and impartation of know ledge 
makes the next step in acquisition easier. So 
every victory over temptation makes the next 
victory easier. The virtue which at first it was 
difficult to exercise becomes in time a habit and 
a second nature. 


Praying for Temporal Blessings 


Is it right for us to pray for temporal bless- 
ings? If there is a destiny or fixed plan of 
God for each life why should we pray? 
In what manner or degree may we expect 
prayer to affect the laws of Nature? We 
pray that the sick may recover, but surely 
we do not expect God to remove the germs 
which cause sickness. 
‘foe are three relations in which man 
may stand to law: He may disregard it, or 
he may submit to it, or he may use it. A boy 
disregards the laws of health, eats and drinks all 
sorts of food, exercises one day too much, an- 
other day not at all, pays no attention in his 
clothing to climatic changes, is up all hours of 
the night in all sorts of pleasurable excesses, and 
breaks down in health. The doctor is called in, 
warns him that he must make a complete change 
in his habits or he cannot livelong. He hates to 
make the change, but he hates still more to die. 
So hecuts off his pleasurable excesses, goes to bed 
at regular hours, eats the food that is prescribed 
for him, takes regular and regulated exercise, 
and gets well enough to join an athletic club. 
He is submitting to the laws of health, though 
they are very distasteful to him. But he has got 
far enough along in health to have reasonable 
hope that he can get on the football team of his 
school if he will regularly train for it. Now he 
begins to study the laws of health, to find out 
what they are, and to use them in building up 
his constitution and making himself strong, so 
as toget an honorable place in the team which he 
wishes to join. He is no longer merely submit- 
ting to the laws of health; he is employing them. 
The secret of civilization is the ability of man 
to make the laws of Nature serve his purposes. 
Because he understands the laws of Nature he 
puts fire and water together and makes steam. 
He generates, or to speak more accuratéiy, cap- 
tures from Nature electricity and makes it light 
his houses and run hiscars. He learns that con- 
sumption is due to certain germs in the human 
body and learns how those germs can be im- 
prisoned in cells and made harmless, and when 
he does not personally know how to produce 
these results he seeks aid from those who do 
know. He goes to the engineer or to the elec- 
trician or to the physician who understands how 
to use the laws of Nature and he uses those laws 
in his behalf. Ifit is possible for man to use the 
laws of Nature for himself and for his fellowman 
why should we think it impossible for God to do 
so? That we can ask Him and that He can re- 
spond seems to me beyond all question. Whether 
He hears our prayers and responds to them, and 
if soon what conditions, are questions of fact to 
be determined by human experience. Ihaveno 
doubt that the general experience of mankind 
justifies the statement of the Psalmist: ‘‘The 
Lord will hear when I call unto Him.” It does 
not justify the notion, which seems to be implied 
in some pictistic utterances, that He will always 
do for me what I want done. I am glad that I 
am sure He will not always do so. I think He 
knows much better than I know what is best, and 
therefore I do not fear to ask Him for anything, 
because I am sure He will not grant me any- 
thing unless it is best. 
As to your ques- 
tion, “If there is a 


At no destiny or fixed plan 
within the last decade has the great moral and ethical awakening among of God for each life 


= hs should wepray?”’ 
I reply that I do not 
believe that there is 
any plan so fixed but 
that I may hinder it 
ignorance or 
willful disobedience, 
and may help it by 
understanding it and 
working in harmony 
with it. 
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“Cake or Powder, 


Madam?” 


**You’ve always bought 
the cake but perhaps 
you would like your 
Bon Ami in the new 
powder form even 
better. 


‘Same material exactly 
(they couldn’t improve 
it), same uses, same 
price. 


“‘Neither 
one will 
ever 
scratch. 


‘You can 
use Bon 
Ami Pow- 
der boldly 
on plate 
glass mirrors and win- 
dows, polished nickel, 
white enamel, etc., just 
25 you use the cake. 













“You 
scouring powders on 
such fine, shining 
surfaces be- 
cause these , 


can’t use harsh 


™S 


ald 


are purpose- 
ly made to 
scratch and 
scour, for 
hard, rough work. Bon Amiis 
for polishing—to make things 
shine.’’ 

Bon Ami Powder applied with 
a wet cloth yields a quick, 
white lather. You can coat 
a window with the cleansing 
white film in a moment. In 
another moment it is dry and 
comes off with a sweep of a 
soft cloth, leaving no streaks 
or smears. 

We are not abandoning the 
cake form; we are simply mak- 
ing doth forms so as to please 
still more people. 

“Like the 
chick that's 
newly 
hatched, 

Bon Ami 

has never 

scratched.” 
THE BON AMI 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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The Correct Position of the Arms 


Should the arms be kept as close to the 
sides as possible while one is playing the 
piano? Louise M. 

To turn the elbows outward is neither es- 
thetic, rational nor natural; but the other 
extreme is just as bad because it leads to 
stifiness of the arms and body. An easy, 
though not negligent, position of the body 
and a free, but not unnecessary, movement 
of arms and hands are among the funda- 
mental requirements in piano playing. 

Playing Notes Marked “Secco” 

In Chaminade’s “Air de Ballet’’ I find 
this measure. My music dictionary gives 
‘dry, coldly, without arpeggio”’ asa defini- 
tion of ‘‘secco,’”’ but I do not see the sig- 
nificance in this case. How should this 
measure be played? A. W. 





Fete 


wv 
Ped. * 


The word “secco” means ‘‘dry.”? You 
may roll the chord very slightly and stop 
the pedal as soon as the chord is fully 





played. Is your edition an original or has 
somebody, not the composer, marked the 





pedal in a reprint? 


Fingering the Scales in Thirds 


Please give me the proper fingering for 
the scales in thirds. BE. M.S. 

You failed to say whether you mean dia- 
tonic or chromatic scales, or double thirds 
in both: hands or single thirds played by two 
hands. For diatonic scales there are two finger- 
ings in use: (1) $ 4 to which at the most con- 
venient place 3 is added—and (2) 323359 28 
(for the left hand the order of the fingers is both 
horizontally and vertically reversed). Con- 
venience must decide with which two fingers 
to begin and where to introduce the auxiliary 
third with 3. 





A Note of Complement 


In my copy of Bach’s ‘Two and Three Part 
Inventions ”’ (Peters’s edition) an explanation of 
the mordent is given, which says: ‘‘ Play with- 
out the note of complement.’’ What is meant 
by the ‘‘note of complement’ ? COLEEN. 


The note which in a trill or a mordent alter- 
nates with the stated (printed) one is usually 
called ‘‘the alternate,’’ while the note below the 
stated one —that note which is struck in the 
‘after shake” of a trill—is called the ‘‘ comple- 
mentary.” 


Two Accent Marks 


difference between the accent 

If so please explain it. 

HELEN. 

Generally they are alike in meaning, although 
some composers use the second form to denote 
a sharper accent than the first form indicates. 
Liszt, for instance, makes this distinction very 
frequently. But I should not attribute too 
much importance to this matter, but trust more 
to musical instinct and good taste. Do not 
microscope your music. 


Is there any 
marks > and A? 


Probably an Oversight 


Should the D in the second measure be D 
sharp in this illustration, or does the effect of 
the accidental cease with the end of the measure? 


e+e 


Whether the sharp in the second measure was 
omitted purposely, or through an oversight of 
the composer or engraver, is difficult to deter- 
mine in so brief and incomplete a quotation. It 
seems to me that the omission was due to 
an oversight. Strictly speaking, however, the 
effect of any chromatic sign ends at the close of 
the measure in which it occurs. 

Why “Playing by Ear” is Injurious 

My little daughter shows a strong desire to 
play things by ear rather than work on what her 
How farshould this be permit- 
allowed at all? MOorTHeEr. 


teac hergiv es her. 
ted or should it be 
To play by ear is not a pleasure; it is an 
amusement, and only for the player, never to the 
listener. You should discourage it and make 
your child understand that music is a serious 
matter,one to which 
some of the most 








Why Some Questions are Not 
Answered 


NUMBER of questions sent to Mr. Hofmann 

are not answered because he has already 
printed answers to them on his page, sometimes 
two or three times. Now, for the convenience 
of his readers, these questions, some 250 in all, 
covering practically every phase of piano play- 
ing, and a number of articles by Mr. Hofmann 
on the piano, have been put into a convenient 
one-volume book called “‘ Piano Playing, With 
Piano Questions Answered,’’ by Josef Hofmann, 
which for one dollar can be had of any book- 
seller, or it will be sent by THE JOURNAL, postage 
prepaid, toany reader of this page, upon receipt 
of the price by either check or postal or express 
money order. 











An Incorrect Principle 


Do you think that the andante from Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat would make an effective 
piano solo? A. C. W. 

To make an ‘“‘effective’”’ piano solo out of one 
part of a large and organically unified com posi- 
tion that was neither intended nor written for 
the piano is wrong in principle. There is no 
instrument nor group of instruments (including 
those for orchestra, chorus and vocal solos) for 
which there is—even approximately as much 
good music written as for the piano. Why, then, 
borrow from the orchestra and give an imitation 
of it, which, by the very nature of the piano, 
must and can only be a poor one? The printed 
‘““arrangements’’ of orchestra! pst for 
the piano serve a purpose vastly different from 
‘making an effective solo”’ of them. 


A Meretricious Work 


Will you please tell me whether De Kontski’'s 
* Réveil du Lion” was written to a program, or 
is the title sufficient to tell the story? Doris. 


The piece you mention I have heard only once 


in my life, and, having gained the impression 
that it is not worthy of a serious musician’s 
attention, have dismissed it from my mind. I 
cannot, therefore, answer your question. 


How to Play “Tempo Rubato” 


Can the playing of tempo rubato be acquired, 
or is it only for those who have an inborn sense 
of rhythm? CLARICE. 


Tempo rubato is the quintessence of freedom 
in musical expression. As our ways of expres- 
sion differ, so do our treatments of rubato. It 
can be acquired where certain other qualities 
are present, such as musical feeling, sense of 
balance, knowledge of construction, and a tech 
nic sufficient to express freely your musical 
impressions. Develop these qualities and you 
will find that after a while the true, natural 
rubato will be yours. 








lo t mann 


Playing Ornamental Passages 


In the fourteenth measure from the close 
of Liszt’s transcription of ‘‘Rigoletto,” 
please tell me which notes should be struck 
together, LOA TGP «Ag, Os 


It is impossible to determine in* such 
ornamental runs which notes should coin- 
cide with the melody. Learn to play the 
chromatic scale both up and down with 
speed and security. Then play the left 
hand alone; observe how much time was 
consumed before reaching the point where 
things are regular again, and then time your 
right hand accordingly. A little experi- 
menting will surely help to find the proper 
speed, provided you can rely upon your 
mechanism. 


Two Ways of Writing a Measure 


Why is it necessary to write two notes in 
this measure this way ? 












Why would not this give the same effect 
and be simpler? 










F. M. 


; it would be simpler 
so written in more recent 


You are quite right; 
and is usually 
times. 


Watching the Fingers 


How can an ambitious young student 
break herself of the habit of constantly 
watching her fingers lest they strike the 
wrong notes? M.C. M. 


You evidently look more than you listen 
when you play. The development of the 
tactile sense—so strong in blind people—is very 
important tothe pianist. Inrapid runsthe eye 
can serve only to place the hands at the right 
starting point; the run itself must be done 
through the sense of touch, the tactile sense. 
When, as is often the case in complex passages, 
the position of the hand hides the fingers from 
view the eye is unable to control their motions. 
Memorize your runs and while playing them 
turn your head aside. I do it often, even on the 
ae whenever I wish to hear myself better. 
In the beginning of this training you must not 
be discouraged by an occasional false note. If 
the fault was committed by the finger and not 
due to wrong reading, correct it and continue 
your run. 


When One’s Technic Decreases 


After studying piano for seven years I was 
obliged to stop studying, and, although I ‘prac- 
tice hard, I seem to be going back technically. 
What plan would you recommend for retaining 
my execution on the instrument? 

A GRADUATE. 

The demands we make upon ourselves differ 
not only with the individual, but they also 
change in the course of time. Usually they in- 
crease up to a certain age and then begin to 
decrease. In your case the question is whether 
your ability has lessened or whether your de- 
mands upon it have risen. Not knowing this, 
and unacquainted with the use you make of 
your practicing time, I can only advise you to 
spe nd less time in exercises and devote more of 
it to the study of good compo sitions. 


The Meaning of “Otez” 


in this extract 
BRITISH. 


-t, Seles sista SSsses 


What is the meaning of ‘‘é6tez”’ 
from “La Nuit,” by Glazounow? 
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**Otez’’ is a French word meaning ‘‘remove.”’ 
\s the F sharp of the left hand is soon to be 


struck again by the right hand (asa much softer 
accompaniment note) it will be necessary to give 
the left-hand note over to the peda il in ‘order to 
vacate the key for the right hand: ‘* Remove’’ 
the left hand. 


The First Scale and Finger Work 


What do you consider the best finger exercises 
Also, how soon should the prac- 
TEACHER. 


for beginners? 
tice of the scales be begun? 

The scale is one of the greatest difficulties on 
the piano and also one of the most urgent 
necessities; it should be taught as soon as the 
pupil has learned the proper use of the fingers, 
looseness of arm and 
shoulder and kindred 





luminous minds of 
all times have de- 
voted their best 
powers. To trifle 
with it is frivolous 
and unworthy of 
any person who as- | 
pires toculture. Do 


repeated. 


not delay to incul- the age at which to begin piano playing. 


cate this principle in 
your child’s mind 

now, while she is 
young; now is the 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. any 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be five- finge r exercises 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
nswered questions as to the 
t fingering or pedaling; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
answer questions by mail. 


he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 


opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 


in care of THE LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


he has several times a 


MR. HOFMANN 


playing of octaves; correc 


fundamentals. As 
forexercises they are 
of no consequence; 
collection of 


will do, because suc- 
cess or failure does 
not depend uponthe 
print, but upon the 
manner in which 
they are played. 
You might ask for 
the easiest exercises 


Any questions not 
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by Czerny. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Coffee 
Percolator 
$2.00 to $5.00 
Circulates the water 
through the coffee 
six to ten times 
more than any 
other percolator, 
making better cof- 
fee in far less time. 


































UNIVERSAL 
Tea Ball 

Tea Pot 

$2.50 to $6.00 

Perfect tea always. 
The last cup has 
the same strength 
as the first. 


































UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 
$1.25 to $2.50 
The original and 
only _ shear-cutting, 
self-sharpening and 
self-cleaning food 

chopper. 
























UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
$1.50 to $2.50 
Makes better bread 
in three minutes 
than can be made 
by hand in half an 
hour. Sanitary, be- 
cause your hands 
do not touch the 
dough. 






























UNIVERSAL 
Butter Churn 
and Cream Whip 
$1.50 to $3.00 
Have freshly churn- 
ed butter at any time 
—quickly and with 
very little work. Ex- 
cellently adapted 
for whipping cream. 






















UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixer 
$2.00 
Makes perfect may- 
onnaise in three to 
four minutes. May 
also be used for 
beating eggs and 

whipping cream. 
























UNIVERSAL 
Electric Sad Iron 
$4.00 and $4.50 
Do your ironing 
quickly and com- 
fortably in any 
room where there 
is a lamp socket. 















UNIVERSAL 

Cake Maker 

$2.00 and $3.00 
Beats the batter 
very rapidly, while 
the regular motion 
makes it light and 
smooth. 


sale at high 
prac stores. Write 
or Free Booklets. 





Landers, Frary & Clark 


704 Commercial St. 
4 New Britain, Coan. 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken 















































T THE present moment there are so many charm- 
ing hats of widely varying designs that there is no 
reason why every woman should not find a style to 
suit her own individuality, and no likelihood that we 
will all “‘be dressed alike.” 

The simply trimmed hat is still best liked in small, 
close-fitting shapes, but the march of progress is irre- 
sistible, and with the gradually widening brims of the 
newer shapes there is a noticeable attempt at more 
elaboration in the trimming. 

A new note is given in the wide, flat-brim sailor 
shape illustrated in the center above, which is most 
beautiful in black or blue velvet. Infinite variety is 
shown in the trimming, and in the styles of brims and 
crowns of the smaller hats in the group below, to wear 
with the plainest morning tailored or semi-dressy suit 
or frock for the afternoon Thé Dansant. 

It is interesting, too, to see the new furs, soft scarfs 
and muffs and coats of unbelievable lightness, with hats 
that harmonize and strike the right note of fitness. 

Any information desired about the hats and furs 
shown on this page or where they may be purchased will 
be gladly given, as well as the names of the designers. 
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'HE side view of this arch would show a 
lattice effect in white paper rope. The bell P 
shower of hearts and flowers makes it suitable 
for a bridal shower or an announcement party. 


This Small Arch is for Table Decoration 














N THE left side of the door hang six 
one-pint bottles, one above another, 
to hold the decorations. This can be done 
by fastening a tape from the top to the 
bottom of the door frame, tying tape 
around the neck of each jar and fastening 
these tapes to the long tape. Fill the jars 
with water and place in each long sprays 
of goldenrod and hydrangeas, starting 
from the top and working to the base. 
At the base place a large jardiniére 
filled with sand and water. In this use 
long sprays of goldenrod and hydrangeas 
to cover the last jar on the frame. On 
the right of the frame use a jardiniére, 
the same as for the left side. Just be- 
yond the door place a palm. Across the 
upper corner of the door frame fasten a 
few sprays of goldenrod. 


Easily Made Standards for the Bridal Pathway 


aug pieces of heavy wire, forming a ring 
at the top and spreading into a stand at 
the bottom, are thickly wrapped in white 
crépe paper and twined with smilax. The 
rope is also of the paper. 
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A Pretty Souvenir Basket for the Bridesmaid 





ADE flat for convenience in carrying, this 
basket is covered with white satin of the 
bride’s dress and is monogrammed with the 
initials of the bride and bridegroom. 














UST beyond the doorway place a box, 
four feet long and eight inches high, to 
act as a kneeling-stool. If a box is not at 
hand use two small hassocks with a board 
across. Over this throw any floor rug. 
Three feet beyond this, place a jardiniére 
containing hydrangeas and goldenrod. 
Make a square frame of wire four feet in 
diameter. Place this against the ceiling. 
From this suspend quarter-inch white 
ribbon to make a shower. On the ends of 
the ribbon tie small sprays of goldenrod. 
Four feet from the doorway, coming into 
the room, place two iron pipes. On top 
of each pipe fasten a small can, cover- 
ing all with green paper. Fill the can 
with goldenrod and hydrangeas. From 
these pipe standards a goldenrod rope 
extends to the door frame. 































Roan Easy to Carry 
* 3 Wi a 
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Rose-Confetti Wand 


OUNG JOURNAL 

matrons are in- 
vited to send to the 
Editor of New Bridal 
Ideas the ideas they 
originated for their 
own weddings. 

















Rose-Petal Confetti-Bag 


HE flowers in the 
bouquet illustrated 
on the left are wired and 


bent to fit comfortably DESIGNED BY HELEN E. OHRENSCHALL 


into the arm. 

Every one wants a 
part in seeing the bride 
off, and it is a happy 
thought to distribute 
among the guests tulle 
bags of rose-petal con- 
fetti, and to give to the 
bridal party rose wands 
filled with rose petals. 


‘HIS triple-arch 
decoration, 
only the upper part 
of which is here 
shown, is suitable 
for home or church. 


DESIGNED BY HOWARD WILSON GARRETT 
Appropriate Decorations for an Autumn Home Wedding 
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Decoration for a Shower for a Bride-to-Be 


CHARMING way to give a bride-to-be a surprise 

shower is provided by this table decoration. These 
gifts may be thoughtfully planned so that they may be 
concealed in the boxes hung around the raised umbrella. 
The boxes on the table may contain nuts and confec- 
tions. The same idea is carried out in the two place-cards 
shown in detail. 


SHOWER of yew 
flowers and = 
fern is suspended, 
by invisible wire, 
from this bridal 
arch. 








the date. 











The New Monogrammed Plate for the Cake-Box 


T IS a pretty idea for a girl to ornament 
her own wedding-cake boxes with the 
same flower as that used in the decoration 
for the wedding, adding a bit of ribbon and 


Lf 




















INGLE blooms or 

sprays of the wedding 
flower are veiled between 
two strips of tulle and are 
also hung outside the veil- 
ing, in shower effect. This 
marker takes the place of 
and provides the graceful 
touch of the shower bouquet, 
and takes away the severe 
plainness of carrying the 
prayer-book alone. 



















HE white bas- 
kets should be 
filled with the same 
flower as that used 


for the shower on " 
the bridal arch. = EN 




























DESIGNED z, 
BY HOWARD WILSON 
GARRETT 


\ 
Floral Marker 


NFORMATION re- 

garding the novel- 
ties on this page may 
be secured by address- 
ing the Editor of New 
Bridal Ideas, inclosing 
postage. 
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» a MRAND MRS. VERNON CASTLE'S 
Pine CASTLE PURRA 


DESCRIBED BY MR. CASTLE 











EFORE | explain the polka it might be well to tell 

why! think it should be revived and modernized- 
not to take the place of the other dances sa popular now, 
but to add variety to all dance programs. We have at 
present aleaning toward things old-fashioned. This is 
most noticeable in the quaintness of the fashionable 
woman's attire. In fact my wife is wearing at parties 
the dress you see in these photographs. 

Possibly the most important excuse for a revival and 
modernization of the polka is because it is easy to learn 
and so enjoyable to dance. Inthe polka you hop rather 
than slide, which is exactly opposite to the usual steps 
in our other present-day dances. This hop, if not ex- 
aggerated, ismost graceful. The counting for this dance 
is |—2—3—hop, |—2—3—hop. Youdo the hop after 
the third step—that is, if you start this way: left, right, 
left, hop, the hop comes onthe left foot. If this is clear 
to you it is safe totake upthe dance itself, which I will 
explain by imagining myself the instructor and you my 
partner and pupil. If you happen to be a man you 
must put yourself in my place and study my description 


in that way. 
To commence we assume the usual dancing position eee 
for both to goforward. I starton my left foot and you Crinn 
on your right (this will be better understood from our 


first photograph). Now we start dancing the polka 
step in this position, going forward around the room. 


[o Commence 


We Assume the 
Usual Dancing 
Position for Both 
to Go Forward 
NUMBER ONE 
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NUMBER TWO 
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Second Figure 
I Swing in Front 
of Mrs. Castle- 
and We Continue 
the Sume Steps 
Facing Each 


Other 


() 




















NUMBER THREE 
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i || hen Mrs. Castle Hops on the 2 
XK... | One boot the Heel of the Other {7 
Comes up a Trifle ; 
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NEW DANCES FOR THIS WINTER. 4 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF EACH STEP 


ESPECIALLY POSED BY MR.AND MRS. CASTLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY IRA L.HILL’S STUDIO 


This is the first figure, which (while we are learning) we 
will do eight times. 

For the second figure ] swing in front of you and we 
continue the same steps facing each other, turning the 
while as in the two-step (second photograph). You must 
be very careful not to hop until after the third step, and 
also, when you do hop on the one foot the heel of the 
if other should come up, as Mrs. Castle's foot is in the 
f third photograph. This step we will also do eight times. 

The third figure is very simple and very pretty. | 
release my right hand, which is around your waist, and 
we bow to each other as in the fourth photograph. The 
time for this bow is eight beats—four to make the bow 
and four to straighten up again. After that we com- 
mence the polka step again. I start on my left foot and 
you on your right foot, as before. 

The fourth and last figure is not quite so simple. 
While we are facing each other doing the ordinary polka 
step we change hands—that is, I take your right in my 
right and your left in my left, your right hand being 

behind your back. Now to make the change I do two 

\ ordinary walking steps, and you turna little so that you 

/ (LO (keeping on with the polka step) are at my side instead 

of facing me. After my two walking steps we go into the 

polka again, and in the position seen in the fifth photo- 

graph. This is all there is tothe polka, and, to get back 

again to the first figure, all I do isto take two more walk- 
ing steps and take the original hand position. 


















A Pose by My Wife 
Which Illustrates a 
Position Taken by 

the Lady Before 

Beginning the Polka 





NUMBER FOUR 
[t is Impossible Here to 
See My Wifes Feet, But She 
is Stepping Back on Her 
Right, With Her Left Pointed 


in Front of Her 


NUMBERFIVE \ 
After My Two Walking Sleps- - 
We Go Right Into the Polka Again 
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NUMBER SIX 

















By Winnifred Fales 
Weird Settings That Add to the Spookiness of the Frolic 
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ELLING fortunes is an indispensable 

feature of the Hallowe’en frolic, and the 
illustration above shows an easy and effect- 
ive way to contrive a booth for the seeress, 
by utilizing an archway between two rooms. 
An ordinary folding clotheshorse draped 
with sheets forms the back and sides, and 
the front is draped with white crépe paper 
dotted with ghostly figures. Below the roof 
of fringed festoons is a frieze of owl heads, 
and an owl and twining paper snakes sym- 
bolize wisdom and subtlety on the tripod of 
the incense burner whence the pythoness 
is supposed to derive inspiration. 


T THE entrance on the front porch two 
jolly scarecrows welcome the arriving 
guests, and the decorations of corn shocks, 
pumpkins and autumn leaves help to put 
one at once into the spirit of the evening’s 
fun. Doors and windows may be converted 
into transparencies by covering them with 
yellow tissue and pasting on cut-out ghosts, 
with Jack-o’-lanterns, pursuing witches. If 
the guests are received in a dimly lighted 
room, with all the windows thus decorated 
and a lantern hung outside of each, the effect 
will be indescribably weird. The doors 
should be lighted from the inside. 









ERE an effective paneled screen is dec- 

orated to represent a brick wall along 
which black cats prowl, while the silhouetted 
heads of prowling witches are visible over 
the top. A flight of bats and a beaming 
moon fill the sky, and the base of the wall 
is trimmed with paper pumpkin vines and 
grinning ‘‘ Jacks.”’ 


TANDING sentinel at the 
foot of the stairs is a witch, 
the newel post forming her “‘ skel- 
eton.” At her feet a black cat 
crouches, and above her head a 
fat green and black spider has 
spun a giant web in whose golden 
meshes winged bogies are en- 
tangled. Cornstalks bank the 
balustrade, and the wall is hung 
with fringed festoons in autumn 
colorings, whose ends are held 
by wooden plaques decorated 
with gummed stickers of 
witches and bats. 


F THE fireplace is only an 

ornamental one a pretty dec- 
oration is afforded by swaying 
fringes of livid gray crépe paper 
from which peep grinning bogy 
faces, while Jack-o’-lanterns on 
the mantel furnish illumination 
when the lights are lowered. 
The paper is fireproofed and 
may be used if one so desires 
above the hearth fire,where Hal- 
lowe’en fun so largely centers. 


HE favors on the Hallow- 
e’en table are boxes repre- 
senting cabbages, to each of 
which is attached a yellow rib- 
bon ending in a cardboard 
pumpkin face. Fill the boxes 


N THE Hallowe’en table the 
centerpiece represents a 
cornfield guarded by a gro- 











tesque scarecrow of cardboard with bonbons and candied fruits 
and crépe paper. The corn and ginger. The ice - cream 
shocks are made by sewing F course is illustrated, consisting 
fringed corn husks to inverted oe) of ‘*Hallowe’en Sundaes.’’ 
7 od : 

cornucopias. Ghosts and 4 ‘These are orange ice cream over 
witches are chasing one another 4 Gy i which is poured maple sirup and 
through the cornfield, and pump- > as chopped nuts. They are deco- 
kin Jack-o’-lanterns are placed rated with walnut meats and 
here and there. ) ie ene ag is \ black cats mounted on wires. 





Note: Would you like to know what to do at your Hallowe’en Party to amuse your friends after you have planned your decorations, etc., and would you like to ask some questions 
about the novelties shown on this page, or to secure some original Hallowe’en fortune rimes to add to the evening’s fun? If so write to the Entertainment Editor, THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Kindly inclose an addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 
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_Christmas Eve to the homes of little poor 














Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
They Have a Candy-Pull: By Helene Nyce 


A Special Contest for Schools This Month The Prize Winners for July 
FIRST PRIZE ($5) 
BERNARD GROSSMAN (age 17 years), New York 


SECOND PRIZE ($3) 
MILDRED K. WEEKS (age 14 years), Oregon 


THIRD PRIZE ($2) 
LEONA CALLESON (age 16 years), New York 


$1 PRIZES 
HENRIETTA HAINES (age 17 years), Missouri 
AROLINE BEECHER, Connecticut 
ANNA MARION MCCABE (age 16 years), Illinois 
HuGH L. Sturcis (age 16 years), Maryland 
EpitH G. GEE (age 15 years), Montana 
May NErRotH, Washington 
GRACE KEEL (age 13 years), Texas 
HENRIETTA GALLUP (age 13 years), Connecticut 
MARIE MUHLFELD, New York 
E.siz B. Capmus, New York 
STEPHANIE STANFORD (age 11 years), Ohio 
MARKHAM HAMILTON (age 11 years), Texas 
DUuLCIE Evans, Ontario 
BRYAN LyNCH (age 11 years), Canada 
ANNETTE LEWIS (age 10 years), Michigan 
JAMES MACKWILLIE PowE (age 10 years), 
Mississippi 
LUTHER HEARN (age 9 years), Alabama 
ELIZABETH M. JONES, Michigan 
NEWELL FRANKLIN WILLIAMS (age 5 years), 
South America 
WALTON CHRISTIAN (age 5 years), Oklahoma 


WILL tell a story about one of my pets, or 

about these pictures and what else happened 
if preferred, to any child who sends a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply. Also Hardy will 
send a cute little baker wagon to cut out and 
color, which you may have with the story. I 
hope you will ask for a Club pin, too, if you are 
not already a member. 

Our little Scotch club is doing fine things, but 
I have only room to tell how one of its little 
members filled stockings and carried them last 


children who were too happy to sleep that 
night; and how she knit mittens and scarfs for 
several poor conductors who were suffering from 
cold. The other members are doing just as well. 

Besides our regular contest we have prepared 
one especially for schools. To the school or class 
which sends the best stories about Flossie Fisher 
I will award a prize of five dollars, to be used for 
improving school room or grounds. For each 
of the five next best sets, a copy of “Flossie 
Fisher’s Funnies,’’ to be used in school work. 
The stories for this contest must all be sent 
under one cover, by the teacher of the school or 
the class competing. This does not debar pupils 
from competing in the regular contest for the 
best stories about the pictures on this page, the 
prizes for which are: First prize, five dollars ; two 
second prizes of two dollars each; five third 
prizes of one dollar each; and ten filled school 
companions as fourth prizes. For the prettiest 
scrapbooks: First prize, three dollars; second 
prize, two dollars; five third prizes of one dollar 
each; and ten water-color boxes for the ten 
fourth best. 


The Roll of Honor for July 


MARGARET LOWNES (age 16 years), 
Pennsylvania 
HILDEGARD RITTER (age 16 years), Ontario 
SopuHiE M. Futton, Scotland 







































Lucy L. ANDERSON (age 13 years), 
North Carolina 
GLapys BISHOP (age 13 years), Oklahoma 
Este MEANS (age 13 years), Florida 
RICHARD SMITH (age 13 years), Canada 
MARJORIE LOUISE STIRLING (age 12 years), 
Newfoundland 
WILFRED WHITE (age 12 years), Canada 
EpDNA and ETHEL MILLER (ages 12 and 11 years), 
Oklahoma 
ETHEL L. ZANDER, Mississippi 
MIRIAM WILLIAMS (age 11 years), Nebraska 
MARION READ (age 11 years), Florida 
WILLIAM FONTAINE HERIOT (age 10 years) 
Porto Rico 
RuTH EMERSON, Tennessee 
RutH M. WHEELER, New York 
FLORENCE BERLIN, Massachusetts 
JESSIE BARKER, Utah 
DONALD CHURCHILL CAMERON (age 4 years), 
Michigan 
Mary GErHART, California 
ROBERT JOHNSON, JUNIOR (age 6 years), 
Kentucky 
LORENE SMITH, Oklahoma 
MARJORIE WALLACE, California 
RUTH M. JONES (age 4 years), New York 
SALOME MILIcu, Michigan 
HELEN FRASER, West Virginia 
METHENY Ross, China 


All entries for the contests must be sent to 
me not later than October 15, and a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply should be inclosed 
with your work. Address 

Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care oF THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The only way 
to be certain 
you are getting 
Skinner’s 
Satin 









p 


*‘Look \ 


for the name 
in the selvage”’ 


Manufacturers of suits, cloaks 
and furs know that Skinner's 
Satin is one of the strongest 
recommendations a garment 
can have. They are careful, 
therefore, to leave some of the 
Skinner selvage in every gar- 
ment they line with 


Shinner's 
Satin 


The retail store that orders the 
garments, and you, the final 
purchaser, thus have absolute 
proof that the lining is the gen- 
uine Skinner's Satin and not 
some worthless adulterated 
satin that will soon go to pieces. 


8 


Before you buy a suit or cloak 
or fur, look for the name in the 
seluage. The salesclerk will 
gladly open up a few stitches 
of the lining if you request it. 
Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
weartwo seasons. If it does not, 
send the garment to any of our 


stores and we will reline it free 
of expense. 


Write for samples of some of the beautiful 
new shades. Address Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago on 


Mills, 
Holyoke, 


Mass. 


“R's SATIN SKINNER’'S’ SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNER’s SATIN SKINN 


z & 

Ain 2 THIS LABEL 
_ SHOULD APPEAR IN 
READY MADE GARMENTSij 


The Satin Linin 
inthis garmentis © 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 


TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 














‘Look forthe Name inthe Sebsage” | 
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“She is as 


HAVE an idea of a 

new and definite social 

mission to be incorpo- 
rated in our educational 
and religious work: I want 
people—children, I should 
say, since you cannot teach 
an old dog new tricks—to 
be taught in connection 
with their school work, 
especially their domestic 
science work, something 
concrete regarding self- 
respect. I look to the 
home-economics depart- 
ment of our college work 
to help us solve a problem 
that is now harassing men and women, particularly in rural places 
and small towns. 

We have all recognized the sad fact that modern education does 
not educate and that the product of the public school is very dis- 
heartening. Why, then, can we not institute a teaching of the right 
sort, a moral training that will bear fruit in a better class of working 
people? What have we given our “‘ working people” by way of edu- 
cation? Meet the ordinary shopgirl and remember that the public 
has stood ready to give that girl free education, but that it could not 
through any educational methods yet employed. 

Where do “gentle” folks get the nameless thing which we try to 
classify as good breeding or refinement? They never get it at school. 
It comes from daily and hourly association with people who have 
good morals and gentle manners. When I was a child a teacher who 
lived before his time introduced into our school work a textbook 
bearing the name: ‘‘Good Morals and Gentle Manners.”’ It caused 
a great uproar among the patrons, who declared that they sent their 
children to school to learn ‘readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic,” and 
that they did not want them “foolin’ with good morals and gentle 
manners.”’ 

But right here these parents made their gravest mistake. The 
American people need moral and social instruction more than they 
need any other thing, and I am hoping that the teacher of coming 
years will be capable of instructing the pupils of the public schools in 
self-respect as distinguished from the “independence” cherished as a 
great personal asset by a certain class of American people. 

“T’m pretty independent”’ is the boast of certain people, meaning 
really that they are impudently set in their own ideas, ill-naturedly 
determined to have their own way, and foolishly, ignorantly touchy 
as to their own social standing. This is especially true of country 
people. Their “‘independence”’ is their boast—and it should be, if 
only they did not use the word to express the wrong thing. 





Good as 
Anybody” 


HE Country Girl Who is Instructed by Her Parents to be 

‘‘independent” toward her employer is really being taught to 
be insolent, to be suspicious, to be jealous, to be ridiculously touchy 
and to fail in setting the proper value upon her own work. Nothing 
isasurer proof of your own inferiority than a bristling and “‘independ- 
ent”? air toward people with whom you are thrown in business or 
social relations. 

The peculiar thing about respect is that it breeds respect, just as 
contempt breeds contempt. I suggest to the educators of the coun- 
try that some definite missionary work along the line of enlightening 
people socially be incorporated in our home-economics work. Take, 
for instance, the country girl who contemplates doing domestic work. 
Can she not, while she is learning to demonstrate the science of cook- 
ing, also be taught something of the great value of good manners? 
Can she not be taught the beauty of gentle and kind speaking? Can 
she not be taught that “‘serving”’ is not servile any more than surgery 
is servile? 

Your dentist may be your friend, but he is not necessarily so. 
This does not change in any sense his obligation to be courteous to 
you while doing your work. It is part of his education; he would have 
missed his calling had he not learned it. You respect him quite as 
much for his manners as for his work. 

Your grocer may be your friend, but he is not necessarily so in the 
sense of friendship meaning social comradeship or intimacy. He 
wishes to sell you his wares, therefore he is courteous and kind; you 
wish him to favor you with prompt attention and honest meas- 
ure, therefore you are courtcous and kind—or if you are not you 
should be. 

But in rural parts, particularly among farming people, there is a 
jealous demand for social intimacy with the people with whom one 
has dealings. This is especially true as concerns household labor. 
The farmer who sends his daughter into a home to do domestic labor 
demands that the girl be made “‘one of the family.”” _I contend that 
it is not self-respect which suggests this demand, but rather the lack 
of it. It is never self-respect that feels or fancies a slight. It is self- 
consciousness—doubt of one’s own worth—the inner knowledge of a 
lack in one’s own training or character. If you cannot win your way 
to a position of respect among the people you are working for or 
working with it is but a poor business to try to command it any other 
way. This is the thing I wish incorporated in the actual teaching in 
the schools of the future. 

There is a peculiar situation regarding housework in rural places, 
which renders close association with the girl who helps—or put it 
the other way if you like: close association with the people she is help- 
ing—unavoidable. All good people in plain homes are willing to 
“treat” their help well, but the mistake is on the part of the help in 
making this demand to be “treated.” 


HY Do We Send to the Remote Places “Teachers” who can- 
not and do not carry the evangel of good morals and gentle man- 
ners? Do we Call the education we are furnishing enlightenment? 
Is it enlightenment which fails to improve social conditions or make 
people pleasanter, more sincere, more understanding, one to another? 
Is it enlightenment which fails to improve either the taste or the 
social spirit of a community? What, then, is the schoolhouse for? 
I called a young woman on the telephone the other day, hoping to 
secure her services as cook and general domestic helper. Thinking I 
was addressing her mother I asked if Miss was in. 
“T’m the lady,” she replied in that raw tone the like of which, I 
am convinced, for rudeness and insolence never was voiced by any 
other people. 










Country 
pear 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1914 





as of a 


Now why is there not 
something in this free edu- 
cation we make such a 
boast of to rid a child of 
this heart-and-soul igno- 
rance? Why did the girl 
not know enough to say: 
“T am Miss tS At 
was, her first words con- 
vinced me she was an im- 
pertinent woman I could 
not respect, though I was 
anxious to respect her. 

I told her what I wanted 
and she replied: “‘ Well, ’m 
workin’ out at Bill Morri- 
son’s now.” 

** Bill” Morrison is a middle-aged, well-to-do farmer whom I would 
never have dreamed of calling anything but Mr. Morrison, though I 
have known him all my life and this girl cannot have known him 
long. If I had been explaining the situation I should have said the 
girl was employed at Mr. William Morrison’s. But by her rude 
familiarity and the use of a rough nickname this child of our public 
schools, this product of our free-born Americanism, sought to disclose 
to me the luminous fact that she is as good as anybody. 








“Like an 
Oasis in 
the Desert” 


HAT Have We Been Doing These Hundred Years that we 

never have touched this rawness, never improved this egregious 
‘“‘American”’ state of mind? What have we been at that the girl has 
never been taught that if she can do work that commands good pay 
she is on an equality with all people industrially, but that her social 
qualities are a separate thing, depending entirely upon her own per- 
sonality, and that she has just as much right to cultivate that person- 
ality and make it fine and lovable as any other person in the world. 
Why did she at once bristle up and tell me as plainly as if she had 
put it into words: “I am rude, impudent, familiar and offensive in 
my manners and ill in disposition’’? 

Part of this girl’s antagonistic air toward a woman who would 
employ her, feed her, pay her good wages and be her friend if the girl 
would let her lies in the girl’s disrespect for her own work. I could 
not by any means make her understand that I was “treating” her 
right unless I allowed her many rude, familiar, underbred indulgences 
I would not tolerate in any other member of the family. 

A friend of mine got a country girl lately as maid-of-all-work. The 
second day of her stay she washed her hair in the kitchen sink and sat 
on the steps of the front veranda to dry it. When my friend remon- 
strated with her about it the girl impudently told her that she was as 
good as anybody else—and went home carrying to the country neigh- 
borhood the news that Mrs. S was “‘stuck up” and treated her 
help badly. This girl was a graduate of the common schools and 
a working member of the church. Now I ask again what our schools 
and our churches are for if they cannot help people to better ideas of 
life and work. 

Did you ever, on a day of hot, maddening shopping, during which 
your head swam and your brain seemed turning to jelly, happen upon 
a dignified, sweet, capable saleswoman whose very air and tone calmed 
your spirit and helped you to a decision you hadn’t been able to 
make? How like an oasis in the desert her atmosphere seemed! Is 
this priceless air of self-respect and respect for others—for we must 
respect ourselves before we can respect others—teachable? I think 
it is. I have seen girls, who went from very common families to 
become trained nurses, acquire and keep this beautiful quality. I 
have seen children, adopted by refined and sincere people, grow into 
the gentle, forceful attitude of simple self-respect, though all of their 
kith and kin were full of the insolence and revolt that go with a 
consciousness of inferiority. 

And so I protest that self-respect can be taught along with respect 
and appreciation of simple work, and I appeal to the people who are 
truly interested in education to take up the idea of getting at the 
social and moral instincts some way as the most important function 
of enlightenment. 





DUCATION is Not Something That Gets Us Into Society, yet 

how many comfortable and prosperous parents work themselves 
to death and finally leave their good old homes in a foolish effort to 
give their boys and girls who perhaps have no real social gift a chance 
to associate with other folks? 

Is self-respect teachable? Then why not try to teach it? Why 
send missionaries to foreign fields when in our own country social 
and industrial conditions are crying to Heaven? Why have “ unin- 
telligent masses”? If there is ground to hope that enlightenment 
will reach the heathen why not believe that it may reach those 
among us who never during their lives get a clear perception of their 
simple duty to the world, which is merely to be personally fine and 
clever along some line of work, to appreciate and love that work, and 
to take the best wage we can get for it gladly and without demanding 
any bonus of familiar privilege or social consideration? All people 
who work well find in that work and its fair remuneration their 
greatest joy in life, and most of us are “working people.” Why 
should we imitate and envy the few who do not have to work? Are 
they not the aliens of the race? Is not work our common heritage? 

A sweet and wholesome view of the labor we know best how to do 
comes to us through a disciplined moral and religious sense, and 
through an insight into society, the lack of which is what makes 
people “raw” in their actions and judgment. I protest that this 
rawness is curable, and that the teaching of home economics and 
manual training in our schools is the beginning of a cure we have long 
suffered for. 

Let us in our schools for the training of teachers lay peculiar stress 
upon self-respect, with a view to making children understand that 
there is absolutely no bar of any sort anywhere against the individual 
whose personality demands instant admiration and respect. Respect 
a cook? Respect a laundress? Respect a ditch digger or a street 
cleaner? Why every worker among us, no matter what his job may 
be—and nobody ever arrives at any success in life or work without 
sharing the burden and the heat of the day—will take off his hat and 
extend the right hand of fellowship to any of them who is ‘‘ doing his 
work well and being kind”’! 
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Tint 
Your 


Walls 
This Fall 











Full 5 Lbs. 
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Make ready for win- 
ter by having walls beau- 
tiful, clean, sanitary. 
Alabastine (which is 
chemically different 
from any brand of kal- 
somine) is sold by your 
dealer in 5 lb. packages. 
By combining and in- 
termixing, every variety 
of color, tint and shade 
is obtainable. The dry a} 
powder is easily mixed 
with cold or warm 
water and applied with 
a regular wall brush. 


Alabastine 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 
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It will not rub off, chip nor peel => 





q when applied according to direc- ‘ 
: tions on package. Solve your dec- 4 
: orating problem economically and ° 
c have fashionable walls by using } 
\ Alabastine. J 
°%  ALABASCO, our flat, washable Re 
c wall paint, for walls that get soiled 4) 
l and need frequent washing, as in ) 
| @ bathroom, on lower walls of dining- : 
tr room, etc. ’ 
\ FREE Book of 40 Color Plans, ry 
- %& much highly valuable dec- oly a 
orating information besides. Tells how 
wc we supply beautiful stencils free, % 
L Write for it. J 
3 Color Pl. P; d : 
| : FREE Sacoteliy dor Seige no ° 
f Home, Church, Club, etc. Write for 1 
| i particulars. ry 
% ats . 
ie Alabastine Company “4 
l 296 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. J 
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our three-room flat, for like others we thought a baby would 

need a great deal of space. But an extra room in our neigh- 
borhood would have added ten dollars a month to the rental and 
have increased my household duties, while the smaller the space for 
which I had to care the greater would be the time and strength I 
could save for the baby and my husband. Besides Jim and I had 
lived in the little flat all the happy months since our marriage, and I 
wanted Baby to come into the atmosphere of love and joy that we 
had created there. 

The next problem was the disposal of Baby’s equipment. We 
finally dropped all conventional ideas and bought articles suited to 
our needs that would best fit into our available space. Our first 
purchase was a small steamer trunk that would slip under the bed. 
Jim and I spent several happy evenings lining it with chintz, flowered 
in pink and blue, 
and fitting it with 
pockets for all 
Baby’s clothes and 
accessories. There 
was a place for 
everything — even 
the tiny hot-water 
bottle—andas fast 
as the little things 
were finished I 
stowed themaway, 
ready for the great 
day. This trunk 
was a very decided 
convenience, for 
Baby’s things were 
always kept in it, 
and in case of a 
hurried trip all I 
had to do was turn 
the key and Baby 
was packed. A 
friend who could 
not get a trunk 
under her bed bought a flat, matting-covered 
box, which she divided into compartments and 
used in a similar way. 


A FIRST it seemed impossible to think of caring for the baby in 


Baby at Rest in His Sleeping-Basket 


IKE every other young mother, at first I felt 
that nothing was good enough for my baby 
and that I must embroider all his clothes. But 
when I thought of the hours of time it would 
take, and realized that, instead of being out- 
doors, keeping strong and well, I should be 
sewing in the house and growing nervous and 
irritable, I threw away all old-fashioned ideas 
and decided to start my baby without the 
handicap of a worn-out mother. I bought 
embroidered flannel and made the skirts by 
machine. His dresses were of sheer cotton 
crépe that would wash well and not need iron- 
ing; they were drawn up at the neck and sleeves 
with wash ribbon in pink or blue, opened all 
the way down the back with tiny snappers for 
fasteners, and were 
made large so that 
when the time came 
for short clothes 
they could be used 
as nightdresses. 
They were only 
twenty-seven inches 
long, as Baby must 
not be burdened 
with unnecessary 
weight and _ there 
was no advantage 
in laundering extra 
material. 

The little wrap- 
pers were of Scotch 
flannel in dainty 
colorsand were also 
machine made; the 
only trimming con- 
sisted of a few 
French knots and 
a little chain of 
feather stitching 
which I enjoyed do- 
ing as it was “‘ pick- 
up” work. 

The ‘‘nighties’ 
were of white out- 
ing flannel, opened to the feet, as it is difficult to slip anything 
over a child’s head. The shirts and socks I bought. 

I also decided not to be overloaded with baby clothes, but to 
have a small wardrobe, washing all soiled clethes every day. 
Three crépe dresses, another of better crépe, three flannel petti- 
coats, one white petticoat, two wrappers, three ‘‘nighties,’’ three 
shirts, three pairs of socks, two dozen napkins, three bands, two 
wash-silk caps to keep the little head warm and the ears in shape 
for the first four weeks, and three squares of flannel for extra warmth, 
bound with wash ribbon, kept Baby always sweet and dainty for the 
first five months. In order to keep his clothes as clean as possible I 
made an apron of light-weight rubber sheeting put on a wide band 
which was secured about the waist. 


b 


S THERE was little space for a crib we bought a sleeping-basket, 
which, being light, could be carried about easily. A large market- 
basket would have answered equally well. I made a thick cotton 
mattress for the basket, put over this a rubber sheet and then a 
ready-made, washable, quilted pad. I also made the sheets and 
pillow-slips by machine, setting in a simple insertion at one end of 
the pillow-slips and edging them with lace; ruffles demanded too 
much ironing. The two blankets were of white eiderdown bound with 
blue blanket binding. The hood and lining were of blue-flowered, 
crépe material which could be easily removed and laundered; the 
trimming was of pink ribbon. 
As the bedroom was small we substituted for the table a white 
enameled, collapsible wheel-tray that could be pushed anywhere in 
the house. The basket was kept on this and rolled to the open 


aby in a [hree-! 
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window at naptime. This table was fitted with a white quilted pad 
and was always used for dressing and undressing the baby—a much 
easier way than the old-time method of the lap. 

Baby’s tub fitted into the large one and was easily filled by means 
of a rubber tube. Then when the bath was over the water was emptied 
into the large tub to run off. Instead of the usual baby-basket, for 
which we had no room, I made a chintz pocket-bag of material like 
that used in the trunk, hanging it on the bathroom door. This 
contained all the toilet accessories—absorbent cotton, cheesecloth 
squares for drying him, a tube of petroleum, powder, soap-box, etc.; 
it even hada rubber-lined pocket for the sponge, and a pincushion 
filled with safety pins in various sizes at one corner. At bathtime 
I filled the tub, arranged the clean clothes on the rods of the wheel- 
tray, spread a cotton bath-blanket over it and wheeled Baby into 
the bathroom. Having everything at hand it was never necessary 

to leave him for some forgotten article; neither was there any 

especial picking up to do afterward. 





N NEARLY every house where there is a baby one is made un- 

comfortably aware of the fact by the familiar odor the moment 
the door is opened. We made up our minds that it was wholly 
unnecessary and set ourselves to thinking out a way to avoid this 
drawback. Asthe kitchen was small there was no place for a rack 
on which to dry the clothes when necessary, so Jim bought nine 
feet of white enameled curtain pole at five cents a foot and put it 
up in the bathroom. This was easily cleaned, did not rust and 
afforded ample room for drying. The used napkins were plunged 
at once into water, containing an odorless disinfectant, in a white 
enameled pail and were boiled out every day. If milk was spilled 
the garment was never left 
around, but was put in soak 
immediately. As a result the 
house not only smelled sweet, 
but there were no flies. 

The problem of doing house- 
work and sewing witha small 
baby to care for is always diffi- 
cult. But I found that, with 
my convenient arrangements, 
the actual personal care of the 
baby resolved itself into a short 
time each day, with periods for 
his amusement, daily walks, etc. 
I could have spent hours laun- 
dering embroidered dresses and 
underclothes and have felt that 
every drop of spilled milk was a 
catastrophe. Instead it took 
only a few minutes a day to 


must admit that I never pressed 
a thing except the baby’s wrap- 











Another Convenient Arrangement for Taking Care of the Baby in a Flat 


pers, yet everybody spoke of 
how sweet and cunning he 
looked. My own clothes, too, 
might have added greatly to 
my work, but I loved Jim too 
much to get tired and dragged 
out; so I bought some ready- 
made dresses of crépe, for house 
wear, and waists that needed no 
ironing, to wear with my suit; 
for ten minutes 
witha baby inone’s 
armswill often spoil 
the appearance of 
a beautifully laun- 
dered garment. 


NE of the main 

reasons why I 
findit easy todomy 
work and care for 
the baby is because 
heis well. Most 
babies are handled 
too much, so we 
keep our little one 
in his basket all we 
can, taking him out 
only for short rest 
periods, and, as | 
can carry the bas- 
ket from room to 
room, he is always 
near me. When in 
the kitchen he sits 
with a spoon or a 
cup, perfectly con- 
tented, while I cook 
or wash the dishes. When there is sewing to be done I put the basket 
on the couch in a sunny window and Baby drinks in the sunshine. 
Bathtime and naptime are seldom changed, soI can usually count on 
at least two hours in the morning to “do up” the work, although of 
course any baby has fretful days that may occasionally upset the 
best régime. I plan to do the marketing when I take him out in the 
afternoon in the baby-carriage bought from friends at second-hand 
and repainted and relined by Jim and me for a total cost of seven 
dollars and fifty cents. When the weather is warm I take a camp 
stool with me and read or sew when tired of walking. 

Half-past five finds my dinner cooking and the process of undress- 
ing Baby going on. By six o’clock he is tucked into bed, and that 
leaves me half an hour in which to finish getting dinner ready before 
Jim comes in. To be sure Jim does not see much of Baby, but it cer- 
tainly is not right to keep the little fellow up till seven o’clock so that 
his fathercan play with him. It’s a’temptation, but Baby comes first. 


ANY experienced mothers say to me: “‘ What! a bottle baby and 

no colic?” The explanation lies in the absolute cleanliness sur- 
rounding his food. We buy the best certified milk and Iam scrupu- 
lously careful in modifying it. The bottles are always sterilized 
before filling, and stopped with scalded corks so that no ice-box odors 
can be absorbed. We allow a nipple for each feeding, boiling the 
nipples in water containing a little borax. Then, too, from the day 
he was a week old he has had his daily dose of warmed, sweetened 
olive oil, which not only lubricates the intestines, but builds firm 
flesh as well. By these various simple means we have kept Baby— 
and his parents—well and strong and—happy. 


POSITIVELY INSURE 
HOME COMFORT 



























You can’t be comfortable in 
your home unless the atmo- . 
sphere is warm and cozy. And 
it’s just this kind of an atmo- 
sphere that the REZNOR Gas 
Heater creates—quickly, 
cheerily and surely. 








Think what a pleasant com- 
panion a REZNOR Gas Heater 
would be in your dining-room. 
Just the touch of a match to 
the little burners, and almost 
in the time it takes todraw up 
your chair to the table the 
room is warm and livable. 








And, then, there’s the living- 
room—what an air of com- 
“panionship and comfort .a 
REZNOR Fireplace Gas Heater 
would bring to it. How de- 
lightful to sit there in the 
cheerful, cozy glow and read 
or talk! 








In two or three minutes a REZNOR 
Gas Heater makes a warm, healthy 
bedroom to dress in, no matter how 
fiercely the blizzards beat against 


the windows. Mighty handy, too, 
in case of sickness. 

Your dealer will show you a com- 
plete line of REZNOR Gas Heaters— 
or, if he happens to be out of the 
style you want, we will supply you 
direct. 

We are ready to send you our two book- 
lets on Gas Heating. They are entirely 
educational, and should bein the hands 


of every householder. Writetoday. They 
are free. 


REZNOR MFG. CO. 
MERCER, PENN 
ST ease Se ee swst| 





















By The Minister’s Social Helper 


The Social With 100 Laughs 


yw. plans secret. 

Chief novelty: The ladies will have a rest 
and the gentlemen will do the entertaining. 

Each gentleman signs his name on a card and 
receives a tag reading ‘‘ Play the Game.”’ 

Ten-foot arena marked off by chairs and cords. 

Chairman of committee announces: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we have met tonight to entertain the 
ladies. The cards that you have signed have 
all been put into this hat, and the stunts the 
committee have prepared will be carried out 
by those whose names are drawn.” 

(The gentlemen selected are in the arena before 
they know what they are to do. From four 
to twelve names are called, according to the 
event and the number of gentlemen present.) 

First event—Blindfolded feeding contest. 

Second event— Eating and whistling contest. 

Third event—Four-corner obstacle race: 

First Corner—Drinking glassful of salt water. 
Second Corner—Handless marshmallow eat. 
Third Corner—Thread needles. 

Fourth Corner—Handless gingerbread eat. 


Fourth event— Hammer throw. 

Fifth event—Standing broad grin. 

Sixth event—Prize avoirdupois contest. 

Seventh event—Humorous recitation: ““Ups 
and Downs of Married Life.’’ 

Eighth event— Hurdle race with sixteen chairs. 

Ninth event—Chorus, lined in old style: 

Boy-gun-joy-fun; 
Gun-bust-boy-dust. 

Tenth event— Refreshments @ Ja rapid transit: 
Every man with hands on shoulders of man 
ahead marches to the kitchen to the tune of 
‘““Yankee Doodle,” and returns with two 
glasses of fruit punch and a plate of cookies. 


Thanksgiving Social or Entertainment 


The subject for general study by mission classes 
during the autumn and winter will be ‘‘ The 
Social Force of Christian Missions,’’ with the 
slogan ‘‘Christ for every life and all of life,” 
and will be given particular emphasis at 
Thanksgiving and on other special occasions. 

Two forms of entertainment material are avail- 
ableand the presentation of eitheron theeven- 
ing of our National holiday could be followed 
by a social hour: 

“The Light Bearers,” 
pageant; or 

“Child Life in Many Lands”: 76 pictures show- 
ing contrasts in the child life of many coun- 
tries, which will interest both children and 
adults. 


An “ Out-of-Date” Social 


In “out-of-date” costumes 
Come meet us in our rooms; 
Or in frocks of white, 
On Friday night, 
Come sing old-fashioned tunes. 
Assemble at the hour of eight, 
Not too early, not too late— 
A good time for all, 
Both great and small, 
And refreshments made “‘ out of date.’’ 


a Home-Missionary 


These invitations are written on post cards that 
are out of date. 

“Guessing Out-of-Date Dates’—Dates and 
events distributed separately; to be matched. 

“Miss Winter,”’ in costume, sings: ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer.”’ 

“Mr. Summer,” in costume, recites: 
Night Before Christmas.” 

“Out-of-Date Telegram”’ game. 

Out-of-date goodies: Date-bread sandwiches, 
date cookies, stuffed dates, 
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Twas the 


A Nature Social for a Moonlight Night 
(To follow prearranged work.) 


Given by the Tramp Club, which has been open 
to anybody with a cheerful disposition and a 
fondness for hiking. 

Admission to church social, one tulip bulb, to be 
planted on the church lawn by moonlight. 
Each hike taken by the club has had in view 
some special contest, and pennants will be 
awarded to all who have taken six out of eight 

hikes, and prizes to winners: 

Amateur picture contest. 

First ten to show collection of twenty differ- 
ent kinds of leaves. 

Winners in hare and hounds race. 

** Nourishing ”’ prizes to winners of hilltop race, 
said prizes consisting of fudge or of cookies 
tied with club colors. 

Games: 

Leaf-guessing contest. 

Guessing trees. 

Twenty-four tree-rime game with pictures: 

A lofty forest tree am I, 
I grow in all parts of our land; 
My bark provides you witha dye, 
And leather by me oft is tanned. 


Social ends with planting of bulbs and adjourn- 
ment to hilltop for moonlight sing and refresh- 
ments of such fruits as grow on trees. 





A “Polly Anna” Social 


Just to be glad and glad you're here 
Invitation: ‘Come and Join inthe Glad Game.” 
Posters around the room lettered with “glad” 

sentiments. 

Every one on entering is to be given a Polly 
Anna button, with her picture on it and: 
‘Join the Polly Anna Club and be Glad.”’ 

The story of Polly Anna, the little girl who 
found in every circumstance, however un- 
happy, something for which she might be 
‘“‘glad.”’ Illustrated by tableaux. 

Recitation: ‘Just be Glad.” 

Address: ‘‘Optimistic Happenings,”’ 
from current events. 

“Happy Thoughts” by twenty-four children. 

Social half-hour while refreshments are served. 
During the evening, in conversation or by 
manner, no one is to find fault, complain of 
anything, either health or weather, or crit- 
icize except in a favorable way. Every one 
is to be glad of something and everything. 

Song and Chorus: “And We’ll be Glad of 
That,” sung to a familiar tune: 

If in a storm perchance we're out 

And spoil our Sunday hat, 
The rain will help the flowers, no doubt, 
And we'll be glad of that. 


gleaned 


Indian Social or Corn Festival 


Concluding the New Study Courses “In Red Man’s 
Land,” “The American Indian on the New 
Trail,” or “Goodbird, the Indian” 


Invitations on tepee-shaped cards cut from imi- 
tation birch-bark paper addressed in Indian 
style to Squaw Smith or Chief Jones, with 
the words: 


Each Squaw and Each Brave is Requested to 
Walk 


To the Pow-Wow on Friday to Hear Big Talk. 
Moon of the Falling On Day Before Full 
Leaves. Moon. 
One Hour After Sunset. 

Decorations are as woodsy as possible with 
tepee of stacked cornstalks. 

When the squaws and braves arrive their cor- 
rect names are taken and they are given the 
names of Indian chiefs or tribes, or a word 
contributed by Indians to the English lan- 
guage, with which they respond to roll call. 

Indian huntress drill. 

Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the white man has 
helped the Indian more than he has injured 
him.” 

Moving or stereopticon pictures of Indian life. 
Provision has been made for the rental of 
slides of the newest Indian pictures in fifteen 
different cities. 

Refreshments: Corn chowder and corn cake. 
Girl in Indian dress steps from tepee and 
distributes popcorn balls. 

Indian scenery may be rented, a miniature 
Indian village purchased for exhibition or 
story work, interesting Indian post cards sold 
or displayed, and tepee mite boxes distributed. 


A Sociable Social 


This form of social is especially good at the close 
of a business meeting or it may be used to 
eliminate wallflowers on any occasion. 

After the business session is over, or preceding 
a formal program, small tables are arranged 
in the room and are each presided over by a 
young lady hostess. Enough seats are pro- 
vided at the tables for all present, and as the 
members and guests are shown to the seats 
they are introduced to each other. The ma- 
tron pours hot chocolate or coffee and the 
waitresses serve ice cream, cake and candy. 

While all are seated the short program is given 
if no business meeting is held, and the com- 
pany is then entertained by an exhibit of 
‘Miss Almira Pease’s Family Album.” If 
given by a girls’ organized class bust pho- 
tographs may be shown of “Grandfather 
Hobbs” and ‘‘My Husband.” 


Student Nisht 


The informal ‘‘ Students’ Reception” at the be- 
ginning of the college year is becoming quite 
popular in a great many of our churches. 

Decorations: College and High-School pen- 
nants. 

“A Mix-Up Acquaintance Maker.” 

After which, in carrying out the evening’s pro- 
gram, the young men are supposed to follow 
the example of the lonesome hero of a college 
tale, who, being a bit homesick, planned a week 
full of pleasures to divert his mind, and ar- 
ranged that each evening should be spent 
in the company of a different young lady. 
Blank lines on the programs are left to be 
filled in with the names of the young ladies. 


Monday Flag Rush 
Tuesday .. A Social Call 
Wednesday ‘ Initiation 
Thursday . Musical Festival 
Friday . ‘Invited to Dine (Cafeteria Plan) 
Saturday . , . . «Glee Club Concert 
Sunday “Seeing Nelly Home” 


A Newspaper Social 


Invitations should be in headline style: ‘‘ Good 
Nature and Thinking Caps Needed for Great 
Social on Maple Road. Guests Must be 
Dressed in Newspapers. Indigestion Rem- 
edies to be on Hand.” 

Decorations of newspapers in fluted fan shapes, 
garlands and flowers. 

Gentlemen’s suits may be plainly — with 
newspapers. Ladies’ suits may be of accor- 
dion-plaited skirts and kimono waists, or they 
may wear newspaper aprons and ruffs and 
headline headbands. 

Ushers are “‘newsies”’: ‘Have a seat, sir?”’ 

Groups may be ral for the writing of the 
various departments of “The Pioneer Oral 
Journal,” including local items, foreign news, 
fashions, sports, woman’s page, amusements, 
etc., including the serving of refreshments by 
the domestic-science department, at which 
time the various departments of the paper 
are “read.” 

Or, if preferred, these games may be played: 
“Headline” Game: A sensational headline is 
pasted at the top of a large sheet of paper. 
Story to be written around some well-known 
character. 

Charades on names of papers may be given. 
‘“* Examiner,” woman looking over pile of 
mending; ‘‘Youth’s Companion,” boy and 
dog, etc. 

“Cub-Reporter” game: Between green report- 
ers and ‘‘innocent bystanders.” Fifteen words 
supplied on which to work. 

Dining-room decorated with advertising post- 
ers. Menu card to be decorated with a 
characteristic advertising figure without the 
name of the article, which is to be guessed. 
Articles of food are designated by the slogans 
used to advertise them and not by name. 

Instead of “after-dinner” speeches the results 
of the various games and contests are read. 

Musical selections may be interspersed and a 
‘‘Lost and Found” department will afford 
amusement. ‘‘The Lost Chord” has been 
found by the choir, and the orchestra adver- 
tises for a new tune. 


Ye Mirthful Meeting 


Held by Ye Olde Folks Who “Used to Take 
Part,’ or Who Would Like To, Which Might 
be Known as a Nonsense Entertainment. 

Impersonation of children by adults, who will 
speak the pieces they spoke when they were 
children. 

“Ve Olde-Time Selection,” by the Jew’s-Harp 
Soloist and the Comb Band 

— song: ‘‘Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple 

ree.”’ 

Pictures of the performers and their friends 
when children will be shown on the screen. 
Humorous recitation: ‘‘When Pa Was a Boy.” 
Grandparents prize-speaking contest: ‘‘ Curfew 

Shall Not Ring Tonight,” etc. 

The ‘‘Youthful Squad”: Seven old ladies in 
modern dress, from slippers to millinery, sing 
a parody on “Backward, Turn Backward.” 

Old-fashioned games. 


Domestic Social 


We're going to have a kitchen shower; 
Thursday—the church—seven-thirty the hour; 
We want you to bring some jars of fruit; 

Some jelly or ketchup or pickle would suit! 

Or a pot or a pan, or some kitchen device— 
Or even some money we'll think very nice! 
But what we want most (we'll tell you true) 
Is the best of all—and that is YOU. 


Ladies’ song and chorus: ‘Life would be an 
easy matter if we didn’t have to eat.” 

Humorous recitations: ‘‘ The Hen”—a parody; 
“Der Dog und Der Lobster.” 

Kitchen tableaux, such as ‘‘John Alden and 
Priscilla”; ‘‘The Courtin’.”’ 

Exhibition of thread-and-needle pictures. 

Sewing contests: Buttons and buttonholes. 

Refreshments: Sandwiches and cake sewed up 
in napkins; candy and nuts sewed in tiny bags. 


Autumn or Old-Home-Week Social 


Invitations written on rolls of paper inserted in 
tiny cornucopias: 
The happy harvest time is here, 
So join us now in social cheer. 
A horn of plenty’s filled for you, 
A welcome warm is waiting, too. 
Song: ‘‘The Dearest Spot on Earth to Me is 
Home, Sweet Home. Je 
“Autumn Leaves,” a fancy drill for six girls. 
Debate by ‘‘The Owls,” a boys’ club formed for 
debate and athletics: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
farmer is more useful to society than the 
mechanic.” 
Horoscope readings. 
‘“‘Busy Men in Our Town” (played like 
authors, players mingling on floor of room). 
‘*My Town,” a post-card guessing game. 
Horns of plenty: Ice-cream-filled cones. 
Song: ‘‘For the Blessings That Surround Me, 
Thanks to Thee, My Native Land.” 





\ that cleanses 





: her own hands.”’ 

























NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will gladly furnish full information regarding all selections, games and features mentioned in these twelve programs for new social 
evenings, upon request, accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. She will either supply you free of charge with the material desired or will tell you where it may be 
obtained. She must ask tobe excused, however, from filling any orders for material that has to be purchased. The programs have been planned to be lielpful in the way of 
suggestion rather than as fixed arrangements. No account has been taken of the time required for their presentation, but each committee may select and arrange to meet 
best the need of the occasion. 
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thoroughly 


“If she be not fair, 
she has the means in 


—Shakespeare. 


What Every 
Woman Knows. 


The clear com- 
plexion triumphs 
under the glowing 
lights of social occa- 
sions. But careful 
preparation must 
precede triumph, 
and a dependable 
cold cream is the 
basis of all complex- 
ion care. 


Try This Dainty 
Toilet Requisite 


Try the new Luxor 
Cold Cream, dainty, 
delightful, creamiest of 
creams. Gently rub it 
into face and throat, 
with a liberal quantity 
about nose and lips and 
on the forehead. After 
several minutes remove 
with a soft cloth. 


Note how this treat- 
ment brings back nat- 
uralsparkleand bloom, 
by softening and ton- 
ing the tissues and 
removing from the 
pores waste matter not 
reached by soap and 


water. 


Contains no 


Animal Product 


Luxor Cold Cream’s 
quality is the result of 
long research and ex- 
periment and utmost 
care in preparation. It 
will not turn rancid; 
will keep indefinitely. 


At all druggists, or sent 
direct, postpaid. Jars, two 
sizes, $1.00 and 50 cents; 
tubes25cents and10cents. 


Samples of Luxor Cold 
Cream and LuxorCom- 
plexion Powder, with 
copy of Helen Max- 
well’s ‘*Beauty Making 
at Home,’’ sent to you 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Dept. 138 CHICAGO 





Other Luxor 
Toilet Requisites 





Vanishing Cream 


Bath Powder 
Tooth Paste, etc. 


s th 
pon cs 


Each the product of 
choicest materials com- 
bined scientifically and 
with extraordinary care: 


Complexion Powder 
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Talks About Dressing on a Reduced Income 


NoTE—These sketches are the records of conversa- 
tions between ‘‘ Miss Clara,’ a young New York news- 
paper woman, and ‘‘ Madame Seraphine,” both of whom 
a few years ago were residents of a little Missouri 
town. While the names “ Miss Clara’ and ‘“‘ Madame 
Seraphine”’ are pseudonyms the stories and the char- 
acters rest on a basis of actuality. The next story will 
appear in an early number. 

THE EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


T’S a great thing always to have been comfortably 
I poor,’ said Madame Seraphine, as she closed the 
door on the woman in black and dropped her 
suave, professional manner for one more 
hearty and less finished. 

‘Meaning?’ asked the friend who had 
been waiting for her. 

“Meaning not having fifty-thousand-a- 
year tastes and traditions and relatives 
and friends when the last two ciphers 
have faded off your income.”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t the relatives and friends pretty 
likely to have faded with the ciphers?” 
the friend inquired cynically. 

Seraphine laughed. She knows the 
world, but she’s no cynic. 

‘‘Well they’re sure to have faded a bit, 
but bless you, Miss Clara, there are always 
a good many who are fast color. I’ve 
made up my mind that when people lose 
their money and all their friends at the 
same time it’s because there has been 
something wrong with them all along and 
they weren’t capable of making 
friends through anything ex- 
cept their money. 

“‘Of course you’re bound to 
lose acquaintances and social 
position if your money goes, 
but if you’ve ever been bigger 
than your income you'll keep 
friends. Now there’s the 
woman who was just in here. 

Pretty, isn’t she? Plucky too. 
Her husband failed and died a 
few years ago, leaving her with 
about eight hundred a year, 
when she’d been used to fifty 
thousand. Takessome figuring 
to strike a balance on books as 
badly tangled up as all that, 
doesn’t it? 

“This Mrs. B had made 
real friends in spite of her money. 
They’re always inviting her to 
dinners and week-end visits and 
opera and that sort of thing, and 
she’s too fine to refuse and not fine 
enough to go to them looking poorly 
dressed, so there you are.” 

‘False pride?”’ 

Seraphine nodded. ‘‘ Maybe, but it’s 
the kind most of us have. I suppose 
there are some women who know the differ- 
ence between being well dressed and badly 
dressed and can go about among smart people 
badly dressed yet perfectly happy, but I’ve never 
happened to know any of them, and I’m telling you, 
Miss Clara, that’d take a giant-sized soul. 

““You can wear shabby clothes and stay at home, 
and you can do it cheerfully and happily if you’re 
built on a broad-gauge plan, but believe me, Miss 
Clara, the woman who can wear shabby clothes and 
sit in a friend’s opera box happily and cheerfully is 
either a heroine or a freak. I’ve got all sorts of 
sympathy for little sisters of the rich.” 


S A MATTER of fact she has ‘‘all sorts of sym- 
pathy ”’ for any woman who has clothes problems. 
“Mrs. B and I have done a lot of ripping and 
turning and planning,” she said reflectively, “but 
I’m ready to say right here that she looks better than 
most of her rich friends. She wears her clothes well 
in the first place, and I take a pride in turning her 
out in the second place, but I still insist that she’d 
be happier if she could just be comfortably poor.”’ 
“Tell me about her clothes,”’ urged the listener. 
‘“‘T’ll show you some of them, but I don’t beheve I 
can give you itemized estimates that would be of any 
use to you, because we use so much old material on 
them. You see she used to have quantities of good 
clothes, and luckily she didn’t turn them all over to 
maids and rummage sales when she was through with 
them, so we’ve been drawing on the old stock since 
she has had to economize. When it’s exhausted we 
won’t get along so swimmingly. If women only 
utilized their old materials cleverly they could cut 
their dress expenses in halves—or if they couldn’t do 
that at least they could dress twice as well as they 
do. Most women have absolutely no imagination 
about making things over, whether it’s food or 


clothes, but once in a while you run across somebody 
who can take the leavings of a chicken or a frock and 
turn you out the niftiest sort of an entrée or an up-to- 
date frock. That’s the woman for a man to tie to. 
Most women are wasters—just plain wasters—even 
when they think they are trying to be economical; 
but then one has to be born to make-overs.” 

She brought out half a dozen frocks in all stages 
of completion and held up three for inspection. 

“Not one of them all new,’ she confessed tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘but I dare you to say they look made 
over.” 

No honest soul could have accepted the challenge. 
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‘““Three Made-Over Frocks That Look 
Brand New’”’ 
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“Evening things and light-colored things are an 
easy proposition,’’ Seraphine said. ‘‘The colors and 
the fluffiness do a good deal, and if one has an eye for 
line and a little imagination about detail the problem 
is easy to solve. 

“T’ll tell you something, Miss Clara: I never go out 
anywhere without a little notebook and pencil. 
Wherever and whenever I see a little detail that is 
pretty and new and not outside my capabilities I 
make a rough sketch of it or a note about it then 
and there, no matter whether I’m in a shop or a 
restaurant or a theater. Then when I’ve a make- 
over problem I run through my book and I’m sure 
to find something suggestive. It would pay every 
woman who tries to dress well on a little money to 
do that. You see things you like and you think 
you'll remember about them, but you don’t. When 
the time comes to have a new frock or a made-over 
frock for yourself you’ve quite forgotten the idea that 
would have made a success of it—a color combina- 
tion, or the shape of a collar, or the arrangement of a 
girdle, or the trimming of a skirt, or perhaps only the 


clever posing of an artificial flower. Then you go 
rampaging through fashion books and don’t find 
what you want and select something that ‘will do.’ 
I detest things that ‘will do’!”’ 

She put the three light-colored gowns aside and 
spread three dark-toned ones over the backs of 
chairs. 

“Now these gowns,” she said, ‘‘were really quite 
troublesome.” 


HEY may have been troublesome, but they were 
distinctly successful, quietly in the mode and 
with no suggestion of patchwork about them. 

“We think this velvet and silk and net 
is rather a triumph,” Seraphine said, 
picking up a black frock whose plaited 
skirt was of silk with a clever double tunic 
of velvet, while the body of the waist was 
of black tucked net over flesh-colored 
chiffon, with long, tight lower sleeves of 
velvet. 

“‘Our velvet was badly cut up and there 
wasn’t so very much of it, but this tunic 
and bib utilized the pieces very well, and 
the upper part of the old velvet sleeves 
cut over into lower sleeves for an old 
black-net blouse whose sleeves were worn 
out toward the bottom. We had to put 
a new flesh-colored chiffon lining in the 
blouse, too, and we added some new 
buttons. The black-meteor underskirt is 
pieced in four places, but you’d never 
know it. Alittle coat of the velvet would 

have been nice with the frock, 
but we didn’t have the velvet 
and Mrs. B couldn’t afford 
to buy new, even if we could 
have matched what we had, and 
she has a black caracul coat 
that looks all right with any 
frock. 

“This mulberry cloth and 
silk is wormed over from a one- 
piece cloth frock of two winters 
ago. The hemand bottom were 
hopeless, so I cut the skirt over 
into a long tunic; and, since I 
didn’t have enough goods, I set 
in the plaited sections of match- 
ing silk, front and back. The 
plaits run all the way up in the 

back, you see. The old waist 

wasn’t in bad shape except for: 

a spotted front that cleaning 

wouldn’t remedy, and worn cuffs, 

so I covered the front with a strap 

collar of the silk, used little turn- 

back silk cuffs, tucked on some little 

silk cords and silk-covered buttons, 

put a silk bottom on an underskirt of 

soft lining—and the old cloth frock 

wouldn’t recognize itself! The silk of 

course was new, but everything else, even 

the lining, was old, and the frock as it stands, 

including my charge for making, cost only a 

little more than twelve dollars, while the silk-and- 
velvet one came toten-sixty. Ofcourse Mrs. B 

did all the ripping. 

“The other frock cost her fifteen dollars, because 
we had to buy chiffon cloth for the plaitings of the 
underskirt and for tucked insets of chiffon in the 
bodice and skirt. The rest of the material was a 
taupe charmeuse she wore all last winter. It hada 
draped skirt that was passé, but I made it into an 
overskirt, and there was enough of the waist avail- 
able to use by putting in an entire new front. 

“There had been some good-looking narrow band 
trimming of taupe embroidery run with heavy gold 
and silver threads on the old frock. I put three 
bands together to form wide banding, and set them 
into the skirt and bodice front below taupe chiffon 
laid in horizontal plaits. I bought six stunning but- 
tons of gold and silver to set on the banding. There 
is a guimpe, collar and sleeve frills of cream net and 
plaitings of taupe chiffon for the underskirt. 


a RS. B is going to visit a cousin in Wash- 
ington next month, and when I get one more 
good-looking evening frock made for her I'll feel sat- 
isfied to let her go. It’s going to be pink and all new. 
She’ll feel better with one new frock, even though she 
likes her make-overs. There’s something about the 
psychology of a new frock that’s stimulating.” 


NOTE—"‘ Miss Clara” will be very glad to put before ‘* Madame 
Seraphine’’ any problem with regard to clothes and their making that 
any reader of this page in THE JouRNAL may wish to ask her. Please 
state in your letter to her your height, bust measure, hip measure, the 
color of your hair and eyes, and the general character of your com- 
plexion. You should also state approximately what you are willing to 
spend and for what purpose the frock or frocks are tobe used. Simply 
address Madame Seraphine’s Department, THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, stating the problem briefly and 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 








Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Pattern No. 8552 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 


inches, and No. 8554 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest 


dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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are Going to Wear 
By Madame Fernandez: With Sketches by Dartey 
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HE Paris season was 
terminated, as it is 
every year, in a whirl of 


fétes, dinners and dancing 

parties, and the ladies, in their 

rivalry of elegance and 

recherche, showed an exagger- 

ation in their style of dress that 

really outstepped the bounds 

of propriety for those who were no longer young, and of ridicule for 
those who, proud of their youth, fancied they might dare anything, 
even ugliness. 

The critics, though, interfered and humoristic draftsmen published 
under all kinds of names and in all the newspapers most biting 
satires. This was enough for the subtle, quick wit of the Parisiennes— 
they understood their mistakes, and a sudden return to more rational 
ideas has been the result. Everywhere is noticed quite a remarkable 
change: simple shapes appearing in the place of the former ones, the 
stuff being made to adapt itself to the figure instead of the figure 
seeming to rebel against the shape forced on it. How restful is all 
this, after the incongruous things we saw lately! 

There is no doubt but that the fullness of dresses is on the increase 
and this autumn we shall have, not flowing skirts yet, but skirts 
regularly gathered and plaited, and these are as often in silk veiling 
and muslin hemmed with fur, or in silky sateen and coarse tissues in 
a silk that looks just like wool. A love of eccentricity leads some 
women to lean, for private parties, toward the modes of the Second 
Empire. We will probably witness before long a return to a certain 
arrangement of Ja Castiglione, whose jacket, called santé ére basque, 
already had much success last spring. We find a shorter and much 
more exact copy thereof in black velvet edged with fur, made to wear 
with skirts in Chantilly flounces on a foundation of colored silk. 
This can scarcely be called a simple combination—of course not; but, 
while still following the same mode, the shape may be transposed and 
with any serge material may be made into a most charming costume 
for morning wear. None of our jackets indeed will be tight-fitting; 
all, even the most classical, will have straps, imitating waist-belts at 
the back, and regular gathers—unless they are made with detached 
belts buttoned in front like the men’s sporting jackets. 

Some of these garments, rather longer, have a sort of basque added 
on around a large pointed crossway piece of satin or velvet according 
to the stuff used. The neck is cut in a different way from that worn 
earlier in the year, for even when very open it will be surrounded by 
a ruche or a tulle frilling very much wired and completely framing 
the head. Some tailor mades are to have Pierrot ruches, not white or 
black, as these would have rather a hard look, but gray over black, 
or gray over white with festooned edges, which is very soft and 
becoming, worn with a coat in thick white corded silk, with a much- 
gored basque over a skirt to match, bordered by a black crossway 
piece. This produces an effect which will, I am sure, enthuse any 
lady who chooses it, especially when in the depth of winter it is 
enhanced by the addition of splendid sables or other furs, thrown 
over the costume. 


ACE plays a considerable part in our attire, not only in flounces 
and frills entirely covering the bodices and skirts, but also in 
modern or ancient lappets or tunics. I shall give you as an example 
a dress in navy blue charmeuse, which is trimmed across with four 
or five lappets in Bruges lace set on the entire breadth of the skirt. 
Very becoming indeed is the bodice, which consists entirely of Bruges 
lace mingled with white tulle; it is in the kimono shape and emerges 
from a broad Turkish waist-belt in black taffeta. 

Plaited tulle or silk lace is much used to trim very elegant after- 
noon dresses, and here we may note the amusing contrast afforded 
by the narrowness of the underskirt seen through numberless tunics 
of different lengths placed one above the other. Though the waist is 
generally shown and outlined, yet it is impossible to assert that this 
will be the fashion to the exclusion of large, loose waists, as both 
styles are being worn indiscriminately. The appearance of the short- 
waisted Bébé robes was received with such favor in the spring that 
they continue to form part of our wardrobes, and we shall probably 
see them all winter, either in velvet or in broché. 
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In direct contrast to our day wear, our evening dresses will consist 
of gorgeous, thick materials, brochés with gold and velvet, and cloth 
of silver, embroidered or appliquéd when they are not stamped. 
They will all be weighted with fur or bead fringes; the latter trim- 
ming we shall frequently see. 

Our trains will still consist of pieces of stuff hanging here and there 
without any apparent reason, showing none of the classical pomp of 
our former trains—but what matter? If two draperies fall in unequal 
lengths and wind over the ground so as to lend a still shorter appear- 
ance to the skirt, and if we see the antennez of butterflies stretching 
sideways when we expect to see them rising in the lengths, let us 
conclude that we gain in lively givings as much as we lose in tradi- 
tional routine and that it is all for the best. 


OW can we know what is best for us in the midst of all this 
confusion? 

The only way is, first to learn to know one’s self and then to choose 
whatever becomes one best; thus only can we hope to appear to 
advantage; in other words, avoid choosing any attire suitable to a 
thin person if you happen to be very stout, and vice versa. Avoid 
choosing too small a hat if your face is round and fresh-colored, and 
on the other hand do not shade a rather diminutive body under a 
gigantic hat. All this may appear to be the A, B, C of the laws of 
esthetics and it seems childish to dwell on the subject, yet there are 
always to be found badly dressed women whose taste has not been 
educated. Have we been preaching in vain for so long? Luckily 
some few superior beings are there to prove the contrary. 

The series of sketches that are reproduced herewith will give you 
some idea of what the winter has in store for us. 

First and foremost the ample cloak, an exact reproduction of the 
chic model for all mantles, varied only in the trimmings; the full- 
ness is considerable at the lower part, either added on below the hips 
or because the model is gored. 

The silk coat, with its Bayadére scarf wound loosely around the 
body, is in the same shape, either bordered with fur or not, and 
stands out above a very narrow underskirt. 

As to the afternoon dress in taffeta edged with velvet, it shows 
us plainly how we are drifting toward full skirts. The little basque 
is charming gathered and drawn in beneath a row of satin roses. 

The small mantle in black velvet edged with ermine is very 
stylish with its basque falling loose at the back and its three- 
tiered skirt, reminding one of the personages of 1840. 

Each day brings in some novel invention in jewelry. Our hand- 
bags and our vanity cases are loaded with precious stones, and 
bracelets as well as necklets are studded with them; and never 

were stones set with greater delicacy or exhibited more discretion, a 
kind of refinement which is owing to our increasing intellectuality. 
Each lady seeks to create in her dress, as in her home, a distinct person- 
ality, and leaves neither to chance nor to tradespeople the care of real- 
izing what she requires. She reads and listens and draws more profit 
therefrom than ever she did, I really believe, for never did woman 
possess as she does now the intelligence of her own beauty. What do 
Isay? She even possesses the intelligence, the intuition, of a beauty 
that she herself composes and does not always really possess. 

True beauty does not consist merely in a pretty face, but much 
more in the surroundings and the environment in which we live. 





An Afternoon Dress in Taffeta Edged With 
Velvet, the Basque Fullness Confined y 
Silk Roses, and a Silk Coat Fur Trimmed 
and With a Bayadére Scarf Show How 
Plainly We are Drifting Toward Full Skirts 
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can afford the best 
in the little things 
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TMOSPHERE isa salient 
feature of the Avenue. 
There is an intangible quality 
in the air of Fifth Avenue that 
seeps into every being that enters 
this street. A standard seems to 
have been set that must be lived up 
to willynilly, and so insistent that 
every stranger within its confines 
instinctively ‘‘spruces up” and seeks 
to assume the nonchalance of man- 
ner and attire that is supposed to 
indicate ‘‘The Dweller.” 

Just now the potency of the influ 
ence of environment was shown in a 
novel way: arather dilapidated horse 
followed by a two-wheeler—relic of 
ante-motor days—turned into the 
Avenue; instantly the poor animal 
lost his ambling gait and stepped 
high with arching neck. Even the 
old cabby adjusted his battered hat 


By Alice Long 


DRAWINGS BY 
ANNA B. WESTERMANN 





and cracked his frayed whip. Across the street a large limousine has 
just drawn up to the curb in front of a great marble shop, and a 
well-known leader of equal suffrage is stepping out. She is gowned 
superbly but very simply in a severely tailored broadcloth suit of 
dark plum—what the French call prune. The coat is nearly fingertip 
length, but it has a tiny waistcoat of broad Roman stripe that gives 
a much-to-be-desired splash of color. The skirt of the suit carries 
the long lines that are seen on many of the new street dresses, but is 
slashed nearly to the hip over an underskirt of the same color. The 
whole costume is suggestive of the overskirts we mothers wore when 
we first went to college, yet it isan enormous improvement upon the 
yards of “duck” and heavy linings that went into these dresses. 
Masculine? Not a bit, but charmingly feminine, from the ruffles of 
exquisite lace at the throat to the slim foot in its Louis shoe. When 
so much of rampant feminism and suffragism is in the air it is rather 
remarkable to find the modes more essentially feminine than ever 


before. 
the autumn’s styles at their best. 


Simplicity, length of line and beauty of fabric characterize 


Perhaps one of the most notable things seen on the Avenue today 
is the presence of styles that are strictly American; there is, of 
course, a general conformity to those worn abroad, especially by the 


well-born Parisienne, but we seem to be 
breaking away from the slavish copying of 
models seen on the French manikins or in 





i are many more very interesting details 
and descriptions of the lovely new clothes I see 
in the large shops and on Fifth Avenue that I 
should like to give you, but do not have room for 
them on this page. However, it will be a real 
pleasure to have you write to me for further sug- 
gestions in regard to the garments themselves, 
their materials, colors and trimmings. 

When writing address Miss Alice Long, in care 
of The- Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for my reply. 
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any particular attention. 






the Paris shops. Not only is 
this true of the cut of the gar- 
ments, but it is true of fabrics as well. 
We have selected and adapted to 
suit our own women, with the result 
that the personality of the American 
woman is revealed with the added 
charms of originality and fitness. 
The woman of -Fifth Avenue has 
created styles of her own that are 
hers; fewer “freak” clothes are seen, 
less that are bizarre, and more that 
are artistic in color and design. 
France shows us the grande dame 
making almost a business of pleasure; 
she has chateaux and hotels to live 
up to; she is still the beautifully 
artificial creature of the Empire. In 
England the women of this same 
class are not nearly so well dressed, 
and many seem too absorbed with 
the political problem to give dress 
But here we find an exquisite combina- 


tion—the woman interested in all things that make life better, yet 
dressing with a grace that is sane and fitting to her surroundings. 
She has attained a poise that is as characteristic of the American 
woman as the large grasp of mighty business is typical of the 


American man. 


Outdoors calls so insistently these autumn days that it seems as 
though all the world were a-riding. The equipages of Fifth Avenue! 
Great monsters glide swiftly along with their beetlelike goggle eyes 
gleaming in the September sunlight, like great animals purring over 


their power. 


Opulence is rampant in this vast current of ever- 


changing cars—limousines, landaulets and touring cars, with the 
lithe little racing motors threading impatiently in and out like 


swiftly wriggling snakes. 


Here and there among the endless swarm 


of motor-cars a well-groomed brougham is seen, drawn by glossy 
coated horses in shining harness. These animals seem to feel their 
vast superiority over man-made machines and toss their heads quite 
coquettishly at the traffic squad. These, of course, are the vehicles 
of the old régime, yet we cannot dismiss the motors as belonging to 
“climbers,” newcomers or strangers, for the appeal of the up-to-date 
automobile to the American is too varied and too great for it to be 
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relegated to any one class or type. It has 
been waggishly put: ‘‘In the motor-car all 
men are free and equal.” 











JA TTERNS for the designs on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
Patterns Nos. 8530 and 8549 come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches; No. 8522 in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches ; Nos. 8531, 8525 and 8533 in seven sizes: 
32 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 8529 in 


five sizes: 32 to 40 inches. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns > or by mail, giving num- 
ber of pattern and bust or waist measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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\ HERE to buy is 
just as impor- 
tant as what furs to 
choose. 
Realizing that the readers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal will prefer to 
buy furs from a long-established house 
of high reputation, we have made it 
possible to order by mail as easily 
and safely as if you came personally 
to the famous Lamson & Hubbard 
retail store in Boston. 
The first step is to write for our beautiful 
new Catalog “The Theatre of Fur Fashion.” 
It shows scores of luxurious fur coats, fur 
sets, fur-trimmed cloaks and other articles. 
All are latest styles, authentic from our 
own representatives in Paris. 
All are illustrated with actual photographs 
and honestly described with the real names 
of the furs. 
All bear the Lamson & Hubbard label and 
our unqualified guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money returned. 
Although unsurpassed in style and quality, 
Lamson & Hubbard Furs are modestly 
priced, based on actual value. For ex- 
ample, note the pieces shown which may 
be ordered direct from this advertisement: 


No. 1120—Superb Caracal Coat, Cos- 
sack model, with notched collar and 
cuffs. Made of very fine glossy skins, 
with excellent quality fancy brocade 
lining; 39in. long; inside pockets, light 
in weight but extremely warm and 
durable. A splendid value at $115.00. 
| No. 3150-—A splendid 
muff of ‘Hudson Seal” 
ot Sealdyed Muskrat; 
“Keg” shape; 30 in. 
around at end; heavy, 
thick, fine quality 
skins; lined with an 
excellent charmeuse. 
Price, only $19.50. 


No. 2150—Throw tie 
scarf of ‘‘Hudson Seal”’ 
to match muff above; 5 in. 
wide; same charmeuse lin- 
ing; fastened with large 
seal-rat button. Price 
$13.50. For the set of muff 
and scarf, $33.00. 


No. 3390—Natural Rac- 
coon Pillow Muff, 28 in.; 
made of three selected 
skins and lined with bed of 
Skinner's all-silk lining. 
Price $16.00. 

No. 2390—Nat- 
ural Raccoon 
Scarf to match 
No. 3390. Made 
of two selected 
skins to show 
stripesto best ad- 
vantage. Lined 
with Skinner’sall- 
silk; fastened over 
shoulder with 
silk - — but . 
ton. Price $11.50. 
For set of muff Muff No. 3150 
and scarf, $27.50. Scarf No. 2150 


You will find every one of these exactly as 
represented and worthy to bear the label of 


Pre 

















How to order — Blanks and directions for 
ordering will be sent with your copy of “‘The 
Theatre of Fur Fashion.” 

If you wish to order from the descriptions 
given here, simply give number, bust measure 
if coat, and forward money-order, check or 
registered let- 





















Muff No. ter, with the 
3390 understand- 

Scarf No. ing that every 
2390 


cent will be re- 
turned if you 
are not satis- 
fied. 


Furs on Approval — 
If you will give as 
references any 
bank or reputable 
business house, we 
shall be glad to 
send furs on ap- 
proval with- 
out previous 
payment. 





Please write 
at once for 
“The Thea- 
tre of Fur 
Fashion.” 
Use thecou- 
pon below. 
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Lamson &Habbacd 


Please send your 


& Hubbard Catalog “The 
Mail Order Dept. ~ 7 Theatre of Fur Fash- 
101 Bedford St. Bosen, ee.” J ion” and order blanks. 
OO a ae os a 
Air 2 a . 
Reference-—— 

(Necessary only when goods are desired on approval) 
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By Margaret Mallory 


‘ N JE HAVE lots and lots of work to do this month with our 
half-worn clothes. So suppose we start with our furs, for it 
is always well to get these out of the way early in the season 

in order to be prepared for the first cold snap that comes. 

Let us suppose that you have some odds and ends in soft skin furs, 
such as mink, moleskin or otter, for instance; these can readily be 
combined with light-weight velvet, or soft-quality, heavy-ribbed silk, 
such as Ottoman orfaille. If you have enough of the fur use it to line 
the muff and make the outside of the material with the edges of the 
lining turned back over the outside, to make deep revers (see illustra- 
tion A). It may benecessary to make these revers separate and slip 
them on between the lining and the outside. Of course you can piece 
the fur lining of this muff a good many times because being on the 
inside it will be invisible, and yet will give worth-while warmth. 

For the neckpiece use a bias fold of the material about ten or 
twelve inches in width, and line it with the fur. Havethe edge turned 
Over in revers style to match the muff, and finish the scarf with a 
large fur button and heavy tassel. A neckpiece made entirely of 
satin of a heavy quality and edged with fur is another economical 
way of using up your lengths of old fur. Cut the satin on the straight 
fold of the material, interline it with one thickness of light-weight 
broadcloth, and bind each edge with fur. If you have a last year’s 
straight scarf neckpiece which is worn around the neck, and a big 
square pillow muff to match it, worm on the edges by the wrists, you 
can bring it up to date and hide the crushed places in a very simple 

manner, as shown in illustration B. Cuta large spade- shaped cape 
collar of yelvet to match or contrast w ith your fur; linethiswithasoft 
satin, and finish the lower edges with silk fringe witha large tassel at 
the point. By cutting off a few inches from each end of your scarf, 
and refinishing these "edges with the fringe, you can bring the front 
and back of your scarf into harmony and at thesame time get enough 
fur to put a band around the edge of your cape. Make two revers 
of the same style togo on yourmuff, finishing them tomatch the cape. 


ONG coats which are half worn are always a problem, but this year 
they can be renovated in avery simple and attractive manner by 
having along circular cape added. Use the old coat for the body por- 
tion and cut it short just below the waist-line or at the knee, de pend- 
ing entirely on which is more becoming to the wearer, and ro of 
course, on the condition of your coat. “Purchase some new cloth — 
say broadcloth, a two-tone “fancy wool coating, silk or velvet—and 
cut a circular cape coming to within six or eight inches of the 
bottom of the coat,and attach this under the coat collar. 

A modification of this idea can also be used in making a long coat 
into a shorter one. Cut off the coat in a cutaway outline, and from 
the lower portions which you have taken off make a short cape of the 
**coachman.”’ variety (see illustration K). 

This reminds me of an idea that can be used in renovating last 
season’s fur coat. You can put ina new bishop sleeve of satin or 
velvet and in this way quite change its appearance. The sleeves 
should then be gathered in at the wrists with three or four rows of 
shirrings, and should have tiny 
frills of white embroidered chiffon 
inside of the velvet frills at the hand. 
By repeating the satin or velvet in 
buttons or corded frogs and making 


a large soft muff of the material with bands of the fur cut from your 
old sleeves, you can give the entire outfit a very modish appearance. 

Nowlet us turn from the odds and ends of fur and the long coats to 
the last season’s winter suit, for this is sure to need attention as the 
outline of our silhouette has changed entirely this year. So let us 
suppose you have an attractive blue or black serge or ratine left from 
last season, which was cut perhaps with a semi-fitted hip-length coat, 
and had a tight-fitting two or three gored skirt. Add a long straight 
apron of satin to the front of the skirt, and trim it for about six or 
eight inches at the lower edge with soutaching. Then finish the skirt 
at the waist-line with a deep crushed girdle of satin. Now for the 
coat: First refinish the lower front edge in a concave cutaway outline 
and repeat the soutaching across the back of the coat. Then hang 
from it a decidedly circular peplum, the same length as the apron of 
your skirt. Soutache this at the lower edge to match the front, and 
line it to match the coat itself. Cut the coat sleeves three-quarter 
length and add straight cuffs of the soutached satin, and have a 
square collar to match (see illustration C). 


EXT forthe remodeling of your dressy frocks. One clever way is 
to cut about six or eight inches off the top of the skirt and hang 
this over an underskirt faced up for a short distance with satin or 
taffeta and finished with a soft frill of the same. Then cut six or 
eight slashes in the lower edge of the overskirt and set in godet sec- 
tions of the taffeta or satin, finishing the overskirt like the under one 
with a ruffle of the silk. If the old waist was of the kimono style 
recut it just a trifle so that it will have set-in sleeves, and as this will 
tend to shorten the sleeves somewhat, lengthen them by a circular 
frill of net, and have a collar of the same to finish the throat. Then 
drape a soft sash of the taffeta, and above this set on three narrow 
circular flounces which will continue into sash ends at the back. Use 
silk of ashade lighter or darker for this remodeling rather than a con- 
trasting color. This may sound like quite a bit of work, but it really 
can be done very quickly and will bring the dress into thoroughly 
up-to-date outlines, as one can readily see from the illustration D. 

Many of last year’s skirts you can remodel by simply adding a 
couple of full bias flounces eight or ten inches deep of some contrast- 
ing material, which could be repeated in remodeling the waist. And 
a last season’s dancing dress can be made quite up-to-date by hang- 
ing a very full gathered tunic of white tulle extending to within six 
or eight inches of the hem. This tulle may be repeated in a draped 
overblouse if desired, and you can finish it at the lower edge with a 
couple of rows of hemstitching of sewing silk to match your satin 
girdle. 

In the small illustration are six good ideas for trimming remodeled 
garments: Triple box-plaited ruching with pinked edge (sketch E); 
shirred tucking (sketch F); corded seams for scalloped basque edge 
(sketch G); applied hem, chiffon and net (sketch H); waist refur- 
bished by an organdy collar and a single artificial rose (sketch I); 
picot edge of two rows of machine stitching and loops of heavy silk 
floss (sketch J); directions for which I shall be delighted to send you 
if a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope is sent with the request. 
Address Margaret Mallory, 
THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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LOORS, s‘airs, 

balustrades —all 

interior wood- 
work — it’s so easy to 
make them bright and 
new—and Jap-a-lac, 
of course, is the first 
thing you ¢hink of. 


But to be sure it’s Jap- 
a-lac you gef¢, remem- 
ber these three things: 


JAP ALAC 


—the name 


Green Can 
—the package 


Glidden 


—the maker 











‘He'll think he’s in the 
“i wrong house when he: 
. comes into this hall’”’— 
thanks to Jap-a-lac Floor 
and Interior Varnish. 





Jap-a-lac (transparent) eight 
colors (also Floor and Inte- 
rior Varnish—natural), Jap- 
a-lac (solid enamels) ten 
colors and Jap-a-lac gold and 
aluminum. A particular Jap- 
a-lac foreach particular use— 
every one Jap-a-lac, each 
in a green can and all made 


by Glidden. 


The color card shows all colors— 
the booklet gives complete in- 
structions. They are free on re- 
quest. Write for them. 

You will find Jap-a-lac at quality 
stores—where everything in stock 
is On a par with Jap-a-lac. 


The Glidden 
Varnish Company 


Quality Varnish Makers 
11011 Madison Ave., N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: 
Cleveland Toronto 
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The Unfilled Grade of 


pyacsalene 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 






WS 


The Very ‘Thing | Wanted 


Novelties Selected by May and Edith Hamilton 

































For Morning, Afternoon 
and Evening Wear 





Sun won't 
fade it—water 
won't spot it 


How often have you hung your 
windows with brand new shades, 
only to see them quickly become 
streaked and faded from sun and 
water—and soon so unsightly that 
you felt compelled to discard them! 

Shade your windows this time 
with the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin 
Window Shades. Sun cannot dim 
its soft, beautiful tints—water can- 
not spot it. 























That is one reason why it saves 
you money as well as improves your 
windows. A still greater reason 
is this— 


HIS month a tour of the shops and a peep at some of the 
beautiful things that friends have made give us this array 

of useful and lovely novelties. We hope you are all delighted 
) with them. It’s a guess after all, isn’t it? Sometimes we toss 
I} up a penny to decide the selection between two irresistibly 
Y charming ideas. This happened with the very smart little 





It wears twice as long 


J boudoir slip-on. Isn’t it too dainty and pretty for anything? 
wy And the original of the draped negligee isa beauty too. It is cut h di — Sie te i 
VA on kimono lines, and fashioned of embroidered batiste, which as the ordinary shade. for it Is 
J you can buy by the yard, you know, and Valenciennes lace. made of a different material — a 


| 
: 
: 


The new neckwear is very becoming, too, showing so many 
styles in collars and bows. A decidedly novel design is shown 
in the upper right-hand corner, where a plaited frill partly 
covers the V shape of the chemisette. Next to it is one of the 
smartest of the new vestees of finely tucked, sheer batiste, with 
a wide-pointed collar which is high in the back, and a very 
fetching bit of neckwear for outdoor use is the neck ruff made 
of net and wide ribbon caught with tiny ribbon flowers. 

Of belts, sashes and girdles you can have your choice in color 
and variety. We thought the three for morning, afternoon and 
evening wear gave a pleasing variety. And so this merry-go- 
round of little fashions continues. For any help or information 
you may need write to The Hamilton Girls at this office. Please 
inclose postage. 


closely woven cloth without that 
filling of chalk and clay, which in the 
ordinary shade so soon cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and pinholes. 
It is supple — not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. 





| Made in many rich, lustreless tones 

| § and in Brenlin Duplex —light on one 

(side, dark on the other. Ask particu- 
larly to see the popular new Van Dyke 
Brown. 





If you want the utmost in shade beauty 
and economy, go to your Brenlin dealer 
today, ask for this Unfilled Grade—and 
getit. It is perforated with this mark— 
SRENLIN —along the edge of every 
yard. Look closely for it when you buy 
and when your shades are hung. 


Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual 
samples of Brenlin 


UNFILLED 
fis Shades in all col- 

Serine: o™ ors, and gives many 
a an ea helpful suggestions 


{ for artistic window 
One of the New Party Slipper | treatment. With it 
Shoehorns in Celluloid With we will send you 
a Metal Cap to Which is Fas- the name of the 
tened a Satin-Ribbon Handle Brenlin dealer 
Embroidered in Cross-Stitch nearest you. Write 
today. CHAS. W. 
BRENEMAN & CO., 2020 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For sale by dealers everywhere 





For windows cf less importance 

there are two lower-priced grades of 

Brenlin— BRENLIN FILLED 

and BRENLIN MACHINE 

MADE. They will be found by far t 

Tem end Taliceed te Tide New the best window shade values ai 
Moiré Belt their prices. 











Unique Hand-Work is Shown in This Boudoir Slip- 
On in the Buttonholed Points Applied to the Lace i 


Entirely New in Gold Color, 
Black and White 
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woman and child is the desire to be well and correctly dressed 

for all occasions. Nothing will make you more uncomfortable 
than the consciousness that your clothes do not fit the time and place. 
Choosing correct clothes is not so difficult that it cannot be mas- 
tered by any one who is willing to devote the necessary time and 
patience to the matter, and dressing well is an art worthy of close 
attention. 

The first thing to consider is the becomingness of the color, 
material and design; then their suitability for the occasions for 
which we will need them. For instance, a young business woman 
whose salary is not large is very anxious to have an elaborate silk 
frock, which is really suitable only for evening wear. In order to get 
it she must wear it to all afternoon affairs, and even to the office 
later. The poor girl will never be comfortable in that particular 
gown, for while it may be lovely in itself it will never be just what 
she needs. It is a very real fact, you know, that the office is not a 
reception-room. 

A dainty afternoon dress will not be out of place at any but the 
most formal evening entertainment, but an evening gown will, almost 
without exception, look badly if the situation is reversed. 

Even correct dress may be governed or modified by local customs. 
Where money is none too plenty and every one works hard, there is 
only time for the occasional frolic or merrymaking, and formal clothes 
will be useless, therefore incorrect. Commonsense must be allowed 
to play a leading part in all clothes problems. 


()* of the most natural things in the world for every man, 


ae that time spent in choosing the right costume is 
never wasted, for when once selected you need give it no further 
thought. I wonder how many women realize how large a part the 
seemingly small accessories play in the correct costume? The shoes, 
gloves, veil, girdle, and even ornaments like jewelry and beads, must 
be selected to harmonize with the dress or suit itself and with a view 
to making an attractive, becoming effect as a whole. 


unwise choice. 


) im wa aga dj . 
hen to 
By Leila Wetherill Martin 








It is interesting to note that the woman who is always well dressed 
carefully avoids the fads which each season brings, and which most of 
the women seen in public places have adopted with no regard for 
anything except the fact that “everybody else is wearing one.”’ 
Individuality in clothes, asin most other things, should be encouraged, 
but used with caution. 

Choosing the most becoming colors is often a difficult task, and 
while no hard-and-fast rules can be given for such a selection there 
are some suggestions which will help to find the right ones, hence this 
little chart at the bottom of the page. Each woman can find her type, 
then take the suggested colors and try them for herself. Colors are 
seldom the same in the daytime as they are under an artificial light, 
and it is amazing to note how much real beauty is sacrificed by an 
Do not forget that your personal preference in this 
matter cannot be taken into consideration, for more often than not 
your favorite color is not a becoming one. 


ACH season brings a new and fashionable color, and please let me 
warn you that you will only detract from your appearance if you 
select it for this reason. Make sure that it is becoming first, keeping 
in mind that good taste, not money, makes the well- dressed woman. 
The other chart—the first one on the page—will give an idea of 
““What to Wear and When to Wear It” according to conventionally 
accepted rules, and, as I have already stated, each community has 
some local customs which should be respected. 
Can I help you further with this question of correct clothes? I 
shall be glad to have you consult me and to give you all the assistance 
possible in selecting the best and most becoming colors (of which I 
will send samples) as well as materials for your new garments, with 
their trimmings and accessories. Write to Leila Wetherill Martin, in 
care of THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
help the men in your family, too, if they are puzzled about selecting 
the correct clothes and accessories for various occasions. 


I shall be glad to 











A CHART TO HELP YOU DRESS CORRECTLY 
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| ivory | golden-tan | Blue-gray 


| Use carefully | 


Velvet best | | 
| material | 
+ BLAck OR Dark Brown Harr, Brown, GrAy or BLuE Eves, CLEAR, FAIR SKIN 
- ; : = i a ae ae ee ie 
Good [Cream and | Golden and| an chades | Not becoming | Al! shades. Dark | -ooguuaaias = 


er 





GENERAL UTILITY MOTORING, OUTING 
BUSINESS, SHOPPING, TRAVELING Coat Dress Hat SHOES GLoves’ | ACCESSORIES | 
T 2 | 
Coat Dress | Hat SHOES GLOVES ACCESSORIES| Serge, cor- | 
| duroy,semi- | 
| Game : | Calfskin, L tailored ef- ae a 
| Semi - tai- | . ong or 2 hae 3 Veil of chif- 
Plainandof | jored: skirt | Medium |black or|7 an dog- | Leather bag || three-quar- — —s poe wet ‘rh russet | 722. cape, | fon, vanity 
becoming wollen size durably tan; but- | skinorgray | medium in |} ter rough | $ irt. Nor- | feltorcloth, | High russet dogskin, or} bag and 
length 1 h 8 | trimmed toned or| mocha size ll tweed or folk suit | very simply | or black mocha chanze- 
engt laced O cuatie may be sub- | trimmed oa 
1 8 stituted for ie 
coat and 
CHURCH, CLUB, INFORMAL LUNCHEON dress 
CoE Pee EVENING AFFAIRS 
Coat (sep- | match coat, | ca cae Patent ieee in Silver coin- INFORMAL DINNER AT HOTEL OR RESTAURANT, THEATER, DANCE, Etc. 
| arat x ° ig oe a shape.j| leather or be _ ga purse auall 
part of a| cress, tol simply | dull kid oe een vanity bag || Coat DRESS Hat | SHOES GLOVES | Acer ESSORIES 
suit) | contrast at- * ad - | | | Pate ets RTT OEE tae, 
| tractively se ‘i G saa Saal | | ; i 
t ; oe —| Three-quar- | Soft wool, es ey - t.|Patent Pea here 
‘ : eas ars ee. terorseven- | silk or vel-| , . t ha feather. | yuna siuclbar for! 
FORMAL LUNCHEON, WEDDING, CALLING, TEA eighth, of |} vet with crac — bronze: kid: : ni + op : ag or 
| cloth, vel- | slightly low -F bawe oe black orto 7 chief, ng ie 
| | vet or fur neck >| | white satin 
| oti | reer of eile 5 . | ex or contrast 
| Medium or ic ceae Lame S166) 
sper cloth or vel- a a | Cardcase of | 
| dark col- vet. Skirt dressy hat | leather, dull | White glace | soft leather | ForMAL DINNER, THEATER, OPERA 
| ored cloth, long or floor that. is be- — kid or | or suéde pica bees 
silk or fur length coming | bronze } Srna OM Garonne 
| | |} eighth or awe sill match gown Boar white Chiffon or 
| | full length, | & ti 1. No hat nec- | or white | ~ wh lace scarf, | 
It is entirely a matter of individual preference whether a suit with separate of cloth, | S2t!2., Vel | essary ones. Gold | SUESE OF | fan and op- 
blouse or a one-piece dress with separate coat is selected for either motoring ivet r vet, chiffon, silver glacé ra-bs 
ating: velvet o ate or si era-bag 
ae | fur tissue 
| A BECOMING COLOR GUIDE 
FLAXEN OR GOLDEN Harr, Fair SKIN, BLUE Eves, DELICATE Cotor 
= | : | Ay eae ee 
BLACK WHITE BROWN | BLUE | GREEN | GRAY PURPLE RED YELLOW | PINK 
| Very becom- és } 
| ing. (Especial- | Nearly a M heli 
ly good with . Only very dark | shades, Lita Both pale and | Pearl, dove, Stee eee : eee re Pale and old 
| to uc hes of Good shade ing blue-grays, | dark warm shades pe wistaria, Dark Very pale rose 
| blue-gold or turquoise 
| cerise) | 
| 
| Licut or GOLDEN-Brown Harr, BLUE OR GRAY Eves, Vivip COLORING IN Lips AND CHEEKS 
| at | Very dark. Not | Dull old blues | nun 4 — = 
| Best of all. = very dark. Not | ~ Opa Jull as well as ' eliotrope | unless sheer =e mee 
| Jet, not blue Excellent golden — pastel) dark shades Pale (dull tone) fabric with Palest buff Palest 
| plenty of lace 
= 
*AUBURN OR SANDY HAIR, BLUE OR Brown EYES 
. | Rich, deep 1 None, unless 
Good, espe-| ¢- ee >| Blue-gray,|No, unless ’ ' a = 
cially trans- Cre am and | dark. sorte navy, peacock. | much color Pearl, dove pels cl oles None See aeron, sone (touch 
parent are caretutty! Soft old shades | and white skin - y = of rose) 
avoided skin 
BLACK OR DARK BROWN Hatr, BLack oR BROWN Eves, DARK SKIN WitH COLoR 
Very good, es- | 
pecially with mon | | ee " 
color touches | <... «| Golden-brown, | p.),, . eer bata? eae ; caming | Cardinal,crim- ee oral rose 
and écru lace. | Cre@m, ivory | tan | Pale and dark | Dark | Silver Not becoming son, red (clear) Any shade | (pale), aldccse 









t Brown or Brack Harr, BLUE or Gray Eyes, OLIVE SKIN 





Warm 


Only with | 
To be avoided | color. 


cream and a} Cream and 
touch of | milk 
bright color 


| 
|Chestnut, Navy 
| golden ? 


| _| 





with 
Flame, 
| tango, orange 


To be avoided 


Deep 
crimson 


rose, 





Maize, amber, 
and deep apri- 


cot 





Old rose 





écru lace, bright dark reds and yellow, with creamy lace, becoming. 
+A girl of this type will find pastel shades more becoming than strong colors. 


are particularly good. 

Never forget to give due consideration to the 
that white, 
wear white. 


age of the wearer when selecting a color. 








Pink is only for the youthful. 


tThe dark woman who is sallow must choose carefully from among the dark or dull shades with touches of bright color in the trimmings; 


*Sallow blonde must be very careful in choosing colors, but she will find cream and deep ivory (not dead white), gray in soft rich tones, with burnt orange or 


rose and flame 


The woman of sixty or over will find 
black, dark and gray-blue, gray and purple in various shades and combinations, are her most becoming colors. No woman is too old or too young to 
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—hard, soft, cold, luke- 
warm—water as it 
comes from the hy- 
drant, the well, or the 
cistern is all this won- 
derful soap needs to 
wash your clothes 
sweet and clean. 


P.anpG.—The White Naph- 


tha Soap lathers freely in 
any water—makes such 
copious, thick, long-last- 
ing suds that simply 
soaking the clothes (as the 
blue wrapper directs) 
does the same work as 
and the 
boiler — but without any 


wear on the clothes. 


the washboard 


Therefore, no matter 
what kind of water you 
use, you can and should 
have P. anp G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap do your 
Follow the 
directions inside the blue 
wrapper and you will save 


washing. 


yourself all hard rubbing, 


all troublesome boiling, 
all the usual washday toil. 
Your clothes will last 


longer. And you will have 


found a soap that helps in 
everyday work as much 
as it helps on washday. 


ET Whit) 


Naphtha Sor i 
MOTT G 
P in the 
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lew Suit You Can 


teady Mad 
Selected by the Fashion Editors 


HO can say that a woman may not be well dressed in 

ready-to-wear clothes, no matter what the expenditure, 
when it is considered that the suits shown on this page vary in 
price from sixteen dollars and fifty cents to fifty dollars? 
Comparatively few women, although skillful enough in mak- 
ing their blouses and dresses, care to undertake the making 
of a cloth suit. The reason is obvious: one cannot afford to 
cut into good material unless one feels certain that the gar- 
ment will be asuccess. The finishing, too, of tailored or semi- 
tailored suits is so important a factor and so difficult to obtain 
that women dread the home-made appearance with which 
badly made clothes are invariably stamped. 

Time was when the woman of refined tastes but limited 
purse could not buy a ready-to-wear coat suit that possessed 
any individuality. Those that she could afford were mostly 
of inferior material, which caused the garments in a startlingly 
short time to lose all their trig, shapely appearance and style. 
Today the most inexpensive suits are cut on good lines, of 
better material, and made by more skillful workmen, the 
manufacturer expending on these essentials what was formerly 
allowed for cheap trimming. 

To shop intelligently is every woman’s duty, and in the 
purchasing of so important a garment asa Coat suit she should 
know what is good style, what colors and fabrics are best, and 
what type of garment is the most becoming to her. With a 
view toward helpful suggestions theeditors have selected from 
several manufacturing centers this representative group of 
ready-to-wear suits. Broadcloth, serge and wool poplin are 
the materials of which the garments are made, and the colors 
are the popular blue, green and brown of the present season. 
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Vex object of this page is a service to help you 
definitely with your shopping, so that you may 
obtain the best values for the least money, the cor- 
rect styles and the clothes most appropriate and 
becoming to you individually. The Fashion Editors 
will be glad to tell you more about the suits illus- 
trated here if you will designate by the number 
under each figure which one of the garments inter- 
ests you most. A stamped, addressed envelope 
should be inclosed with your request. Address the 
Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Inde pendence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania, 
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No. 5148—Vic- 
torian 5 Piece 
Suite —Arm 
Sofa, Arm Chair, 
Side Chair, 2 
Rocking Chairs. 
Richly carved, 
genuine Mahog- 
any, fitted with | 
fnelywovencane. 
Covered as de- ~ 
sired in various patterns 
and colors of high grade t 


Brocades or Velours. 


TRADE*-MARK 


Karpep 


Upholstered 


Furniture 


CHICACO-KEW YORK 


















Furniture of 
Intrinsic Merit 


HERE isan atmosphere of 

distinction, grace and com- 
fort about the furniture pro- 
duced in the Karpen Shops 
which places it in a class by 
itself. In the designs, in the 
delicate tracing of its carvings, 
in the luxurious Spring Up- 
holstery, in the quality and 
harmony of its materials and 
finish, and in the sturdy char- 
acter of its craftsmanship, 
there is nothing to be desired. 


Karpen _§ 
Guarapteed Upholstered 
Furniture 


Is made for all time. It is not 
affected by fads or fashions. 
In choosing it, you have the 
assurance that you are obtain- 
ing the very best that money 
can buy. Hundreds of designs > 
are produced to sell at mod- || 
erate prices. All are guaran- || 
teed to give satisfaction. 


Ask the dealer to show the 
late designs in Karpen Furni- 
ture, equipped with the new 
Karpenesque Spring Uphol- 
stering—the best everdevised. 
It is found only in the furni- 
ture of our make. 


\ 
| 


* 


Look for our trade mark, 
when shopping in your lead- 
ing store. 


Send |4c in stamps for Style 
Book “AA,” a most helpful 


book on home furnishing. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 


No. 5152—Adam un 
3 Piece Suite, Sofa, se 
Arm Chair, Side wa 
Chair. Beautiful- 
ly carved Mahog- 
any. Luxuriously 
cushioned. Cov- 
ered as desired in 
Imported Tapes- 
try or WVelours 
in various - 
terns and colors. 
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Children’s Smocked Clothes 


For Little 
Boys and Girls 


By the 
Needlework Editors 















NE need not be 

particularly skill- 
ful to do simplified 
smocking successfully, 
and it is work that 
progresses rapidly. 


Bishop Dress of Dotted 
Swiss and Smocking 


TTRACTIVE, yet 
inexpensive, is this 
dainty handwork trim- 
ming, which can be 
used to good advantage 
on children’s clothes. 
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and the hard 


work done before 
you start 


That’s the Priscilla way. And it’s the NEW 
way of making doughnuts — and the EASIER 
way. For it takes just a fraction of the time you 
‘reese | = used to spend in the kitchen. 
: PRISC! L IA : i 


DOUGH-NUT 
FLOUR 


ADD NOTHING BUT WATER 
THE ECONOMY FOOD PRODUCTS (2 


CAMBRIOGE MASS J 


Cross-Barred Muslin 
Charmingly Utilized 









You see, with Priscilla Doughnut Flour you 
make your doughnuts just the same as ever — 
ONLY you start in the middle of the recipe! 


You skip the creaming of shortening and 
sugar. You skip the tiresome beating of eggs— 
and the sifting of flour—and all the measur- 
ing and mixing. 

For all that tedious, time-taking measuring 
and mixing is already done for you in Priscilla 
Doughnut Flour. The shortening’s there — 
the eggs, the flour, the milk, the spices — 
everything that your recipe calls for— and the purest of 
everything. 
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O PUT fine needle- 

work on her children’s 
clothes is regarded as a 
labor of love by every 
mother, but it is the wise 
woman who uses discre- 
tion and makes this hand 
work of a simple char- 


Add nothing but 
water and mix 


the dough. 


BUT— it's all measured and mixed—ready for you to 





Roll the dough, cut 


and fry—it’s the easi- 
est thing you ever did. 





dough and cut and fry. Why, it’s the a 
EASIEST thing you can imagine. Gr 
And the SUREST—for Priscilla Doughnuts :A*%, 

are always good. And um!—when they come —* 
from the sizzling fat — well — 


start nght in. And all you have to do is to add a little 
water —not another thing, mind you!—and roll the 


on 
\ 
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—you never tasted better 
doughnuts in all your life 


than you make in this EASY way with a 


] 5 size package, 
C2 doz. doughnuts 


2 5 size package, 
C4 doz. doughnuts 





Every 
Priscilla 
Product 
Endorsed as 
Meeting the 
Westfield 
Standard 


Priscilla Pre- 
pared Cake Flour 
makes cakes, cookies, 
cottage pudding, etc. 


Priscilla Pre- 
red Tea Biscuit 
lour makes de- 
licious tea biscuit, 
short cake, etc. 


Priscilla Prepar- 
ed Gingerbread 
Flour makes fine 
gingerbread and gin- 
ger snaps. 











PRISCILLA 





PREPARED 
DOUGH-NUT FLOUR 


Nothing to add but water 


They're such big, plump, tasty-looking fellows— with such a deliciously 
rich color—and the “‘crustiest”” crust! So tender, too, and spicy and free 
from grease inside. My! it just makes you want to eat them as fast as 
they come from the kettle—they look SO good! 

And when the rest of the family get a taste of them —well, you'll be 
making Priscilla Doughnuts nght along. But you won't mind at all, for 
they’re so EASY to make. And they cost so much less. 

You see, one 25c package makes 48 delicious doughnuts. That's less 
than you can make them for—and much less than the baker charges. 
And they’re the purest, most wholesome doughnuts you ever ate. For 
you must remember that Professor Allyn, the man who makes the 
PURE FOOD tests up in Westfield, has tested Priscilla— and given it 
his unqualified approval as a PURE FOOD. 


At all grocers’—or write us 
You can find Priscilla Doughnut Flour at any good grocers —or he can 
get it from his wholesaler inside of a day—or else, write us, enclosing 
15c¢ or 25c according to the size you want, and a package will come hurry- 
ing to you by parcel post. But please name your grocer when you write. 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company, Distributors 
Binney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1851 


~ 
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The Priscilla Idea 


acter. This is right from 
the standpoint of both 
economy and good taste, 
for a small child outgrows 
its garments so rapidly 
and is surely better 
dressed in clothes border- 
ing nearer to plainness 
than to elaborateness. 

Continuous or simpli- 
fied smocking, asis shown 
here, is a happy choice of 
needlework for children’s 
clothes, and in anticipa- 
tion of interest in it a 
booklet of instructions has 
been prepared, which will 
be mailed, together with 
the pattern of the cap, 
upon request. Inclose 
two cents in stamps and 
address the Needlework 
Editors, THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

No patterns can be sup- 
plied for the unnumbered 
designs. 
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means good things to eat—with the hard work done before 
you start. 

Mrs. Winnifred Fales, the noted expert on domestic science, has written a 
book on “The Priscilla Idea,” which tells how Priscilla Products make 
cooking in your kitchen so much EASIER. And you will find the many 
recipes and ideas on cooking of inestimable help. 


It is FREE —yours just for the asking. 


ATTERNS (including Guide Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at 
Sifteen cents each, post-free. Number 8551 comes in six sizes: 1to 6 years; and No. 8553 in 
four sizes: 2to 8 years. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Write for it at once—and read it. Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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W.B.NUFORM Sx - 
CORSETS 


AT HOME, ABROAD, AFIELD, AT THE DANCE, are the very 
best in FIT, STYLE, GRACE, COMFORT AND WEAR. If you 
have never worn W. B. Nuform Corsets, TRY “THEM —you will obtain 
the utmost in a corset, insuring a superbly-fitting gown. 


**A Model for every Figure, at a Price for every Purse, $1.00 up.’’ 
INSIST ON W. B. NUFORM CORSETS—If your dealer cannot 


supply you, send usstyle number, size and price. Illustrated catalogue free. 
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W. B. DANCE BOOK sent for dealer’s name and 
2c stamp. Teaches by illustrations and descriptions, how 
to dance the popular Maxixe, Hesitation and One-Step. 


Ask to See These New Fall Models 


W. B. Nuform Style 464 
For average figures. Open hip; medium 
bust; flesh color or white coutil. 


Price $1.50. 


W. B. Nuform Style 492 
For average figures. Low bust; daintily 
figured pink or white broché; richly 
trimmed. Price $3. 


W. B. Nuform Style 472 


(See Illustration) For medium or well-developed figures. Defined waist; 
medium bust; flesh color or white coutil; attractively trimmed. Price $2.00. 








comfort in any position. 


W. B. Elastine Reduso Corsets give well-developed figures slender 
lines. Insure needed support to weak backs. ELASTINE GORES give 


Coutil and Batiste, $3 and $5. 








AT ALL DEALERS 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc. 


34th St. and Broadway, New York 
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| 5A21—Stylish“NATIONAL” Waist | 


of Brocaded Cotton Poplin. Trim- 
med with white all-over lace, self- 
color silk messaline and self-color 
braid piping. Full-length sleeves; 
invisible back closing. C RS: 

lack, white, navy blue, Copen- 
hagen blue, or wine color. A big 
bargain. SIZES: 32 to 46 bust. 


20A21—Neat and becoming 
House Dress of Striped Cotton 
Serge, an attractive and service- 
able material resembling wool 
serge. Black sateen piping trims 
the neck in collar effect, finishes 
the front edge and cuffs, and is 
also used for the belt. The skirt 
fits smoothly and is finished at 
the side seams with width-giving 
plaits. Three-quarter length 
sleeves. Invisible front closing. 
COLORS: navy blue with white 
stripes; or black with white 
stripes. SIZES: 32 to 46 bust; 
skirt length about 40 inches, with 
three-inch basted hem. In order- 
ing give bust and waist measures. 


Pos:paid, $1.25 
Be st Be 


3 Blouses 79 cents 
17A21 — Boys’ Blouse with at- 


tached soft collar closed with 
links. Patented waistband. 
May be had in cadet blue 
Chambray, white Madras, also 
light Striped Percale or dark 
Striped Percale. SIZES: 5 to 
14 years. You may have your 
choice of any three materials 
or sizes. postpaid, Three for .79 


eT 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND suliT Co. 


221 WEST 24th ST. 
A _ Bee] Me 


Postpaid, .98 \¢ 














135 


3 For $1.00 
42A21—Here is a great 
| bargain—this set of 
three serviceable gar- 
ments consists of one 
Dress of medium grey 
Striped Outing Flan- 
nel trimmed with ca- 
det blue percale; one 
Dress of cadet blue 
Plaid Percale trimmed 
with solid cadet blue 
percale; andone Apron 
ofcadet blue Chambray. 
SIZES: 2 to 6 years. 
Sold only in sets; one 
of each style, and all 
of the same size. Reg- 
ular $1.50 value. 

\ Postpaid,Three for $1.00 
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7A21—Dainty and new—an Em- 
broidered Voile Waist with collar 
and cuffs of white organdie. Collar 
is finished with cream-white Ven- 
ise lace and a black ribbon tie. 
Full-length sleeves. Invisible 
front closing. WHITE ONLY. 
SIZES: 32 to46 bust. Worth$1.25. 


Postpaid, $1.00 
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1A21—This Stylish Fall Dress 
of lustrous Satin Messaline, only 
$5.98!Standingcollar, yoke,turned- 
down collar, revers and sleeve frills 
of cream-white shadow lace. Full- 
length sleeves; invisible front clos- 
ing. Self-material girdle. White 
lawn waist lining; inner belt and 
shields. Fashionable box-plaited 
long Russian tunic and comfort- 
ably wide underskirt on lawn foun- 
dation. COLORS: black, navy 
blue, Copenhagen blue, taupe grey, 
or medium brown. SIZES: 32 to 
46 bust; skirt length 39 to 41 in- 
ches, with three-inch basted hem. 
In ordering give bust measure, 
waist measure, hip measure and 
front skirt length. 


Postpaid, $5.98 


Do You Know 
the “National”? 


Here is your opportunity to 
become acquainted with the 
‘*NATIONAL’S” money-saving 
bargains. Everything is sold post- 
age paid by us, and we take all 
the risk. If you are not entirely 
pleased with anything you order, 
send it back and we will promptly 
refund your money and pay the 


transportation charges both ways. 


EW YORK Crry 
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Some Things are reve Ne = Us Girls 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. T. AND T. 


S MAN to man what do you think of us?” 

I inquired recently of a man of seventy, 

who used to treat me to sweeties when I was 

little. He has been out of the country for years 

and since his return has spent some months 

visiting. He looked at me keenly to see if I 
were serious, and then answered carefully: 

“As man to man then—I confess I am dazed. 
At the time I left, fifteen years ago, I took the 
old bachelor’s liberty of loving and enjoying 
the young girls of my acquaintance. They 
were, mostly, sweetly girlish—and uncompli- 
cated, I should say in the light of later obser- 
vation. They were bright and intelligent and 
suitably serious, but—perhaps the best way to 
express what I mean is to say that until I 
returned it never occurred to me to analyze 
them at all. I came back to find most of them 
married and still not challenging analysis. 

“But their little sisters! I return to find 
their little sisters grown up and a PROBLEM, 
every letter capitalized. Collectively a Prob- 
lem, individually a Problem, and curiously 
enough more of a Problem to themselves than 
to their parents, who seem half oblivious, or 
who have helplessly stepped aside (when they 
have not been ruthlessly swept aside)! 

“Here is Ruth, torn between a lover and a 
career; Mary, torn between home anda career. 
Here’s Marion, rebelling at the old-time French- 
verb boarding-school her parents have set their 
hearts on, and longing for a gymnasium course. 
Here’s little Dora, noisy and incorrigible, wear- 
ing her blouses too low and her skirts too 
scant—yet bitterly discontented, groping 
blindly in the freedom allowed her by the age, 
and, in this case, by parents who don’t under- 
stand her. There’s Mildred, who has her career, 
living in a hall closet, thin, pale, probably not 
enough talent ever really to arrive. But then 
there is Jane Sampson, who left home and went 
to a New York business firm and is the happiest 
and sanest in the family. There are Helen 
and Harry, married, each with a position, both 
miserable; but Jamie and Rachel, so far at least, 
are so beaming that an old man is envious. 

‘“‘T found pretty little Norma a gentle, home 
body of the old school, with her embroidery and 
her jellies for the aged, and I sighed a sigh of 
relieved content. Here was the real thing! 
Right after that I lived in the house for a week 
with Leila Norcross, who marched in the suf- 
frage parade, converted me to single tax and 
between committee meetings made me the 
most delicious strawberry shortcake that I ever 
ate—and now I’m not so sure about little 
Norma! 

“T give up! I don’t pretend to solve you.” 

F A THOUGHTFUL observer is ‘‘dazed”’ 
isn’t that a good word to describe the frame 
of mind of many of us girls ourselves? 

Feminism—whatever it is—is in the air. 
Its germs have many willing and eager victims. 
But alack! the unwilling and unwary cannot 
escape. There are thousands of girls today who 
leap joyously and unafraid into the maelstrom 
of changing standards and conditions. They 
frequently make mistakes, but they are on 
the whole surefooted and sure, with a single- 
mindedness that releases them from the ‘‘com- 
plications” that beset most of us. On the other 
hand there are still thousands whose lives so 
far are untouched by ‘“‘the times’’; and their 
lives are equally uncomplex and often equally 
effective, unless they meet conditions for which 
they are unprepared, when readjustment is 
painful. 

Between these two extremes are not the vast 
majority of us frankly floundering? Many of 
us would gladly live the wholesome, unques- 
tioning, rather uneventful domestic life our 
mothers led as girls, with its simple amuse- 
ments and its early marriage. What many of 
the older generation do not quite realize is that 
most of uscannot. Putting aside for the present 
the girl who has always known she had to go to 
work as soon as possible, there are many of us 
whom our parents try 
to shield from realizing 


M. BEVANS 


We can no longer evade some definite opinion 
on the suffrage question, with real reasons to 
back it up, when the girl we grew up withisa 
marshal in the parade. When a lazy, callow 
boy we’ve nodded to from his mud-pie days 
glibly dismisses the girl next door, who does 
settlement work, with ‘“‘A woman’s place is in 
the home and this career bug is the limit,” we 
find it a rather different matter from our own 
vague theory to the same effect. We resent it, 
and then must needs search ourselves to dis- 
cover why. And we are deaf and dumb and 
blind—all three—if we can escape from the 
wholesale vivisection of the marriage question, 
which inevitably leads us to suspect that it is 
not the simple proposition portrayed in the 
home literature of the last generation. 

No, Feminism—whatever it is—might eas- 
ily occupy the bad dreams of many of us as a 
beautiful and relentless schoolma’am, standing 
over us with a rod (and using it quite fre- 
quently!) to see that we do not shirk the text- 
book she has written herself, that we do not 
want to study and think is too hard anyway! 


HERE is another phase of the bewilder- 
ment of the times for girls, amusing if you 
can hold your sense of humor up toa lofty pitch. 
A girl who had thought she was quite eman- 
cipated spent: an evening not long ago at a 
bachelor girl’s studio, invited there to ‘‘meet 
the crowd.”’ The men at the gathering were 
ardent and clever young socialists (and, of 
course, equally ardent feminists), rather in ad- 
vance of the times, quick at epigram and loud 
in sincere praise of various women who were 
“doing things.”’ This girl was obliged to leave 
shortly before the party broke up. It was then 
that the young men most truly lived up to their 
theories. Comfortably ensconced in their cozy 
corners and their convictions they let her walk 
the ten blocks to her home alone, though it was 
after eleven o’clock. 

Now there was no question of her safety; 
there was not one chance that she would meet 
with the slightest annoyance in that neighbor- 
hood. She confessed later that she enjoyed the 
moonlit walk alone more than if she had been 
accompanied. She had to admit, too, that it 
was an eminently reasonable proceeding. She 
was an independent entity, economically com- 
peting with the men on their own footing. She 
was entirely safe and they were entirely com- 
fortable. What could be more simple? What 
grounds had she for the chagrin and resentment 
she decidedly felt? Obviously none! 

She kept thinking, as she walked, of the week 
before, when a white-haired (and slightly rheu- 
matic) gentleman of the old school walked a 
quarter of a mile out of his way to see her safely 
home at eight-thirty. She had loved him for 
it, yet felt so ‘‘bound by the shackles of the 
past’ that after he left she walked around the 
block alone to assert her independence. 

She finally declared that, entirely confused, 
she kept step the last third of the way to Keats’s 
nonsense lines about the little boy who 

“Stood in his shoes 

And he wondered, 

He wondered, 

He stood in his shoes 

And he wondered.”’ 
She says she doesn’t know yet whether she 
wondered most at the old gentleman, herself or 
the young gentlemen. 


; OR gentlemen they were, I happen to know, 
in the essential meaning of the word, in a 
sincere and profound respect for womanhood. 
But their conception of her as comrade has so 
completely supplanted their conception of her 
as the half-goddess, half-weakling of the polite 
world of yesterday, that they have given up 
the sweet formalities still dear to most men 
and women. Any one of them would have 
shared his last half-dollar with her with the 
same simplicity as with each other—and bor- 
rowed from her with equal unconcern! Had 
there been the slightest 
danger in the walk home 





what a burden the “‘cost 
of living”? has become 
right in our own homes. 
When our eyes are 
opened to this the next 
step is self-questioning 
and restlessness. If we 
do not meet the eco- 
nomic problem practi- 
cally at home we meet 
it theoretically—in 
school, in newspapers, 
in books, i in plays. We 
meet one of these “‘new”’ 

creatures—independ- 
ent, bright-eyed, alert, 
alive with a well-defined 
purpose—and her very 
personality is a chal- 
lenge to us. We are at 
an uncomfortable dis- 
advantage when the girl 
with the job says ‘‘ Ah, 





each would have been 
“Johnny-on-the-Spot.’ 
Had she had a heavy 
suitcase not one would 
have let her carry it, 
but if it were a very 
light bag they would 
probably have reasoned 
with accuracy that it 
would be no tax on her! 

There are not many 
of us, men or girls, that 
have ‘‘advanced”’ so 
logically. It promises 
to be one of the many 
curious inconsistencies 
of progress that, for 
several generations at 
least, with the eager 
and glad consent of all 
concerned, the ‘‘mod- 
ern”’ girl will “eat her 
cake and have it too.” 








yes!”’ to our reply that 











we are “‘just at home”’ 
we are at least forced 
to ask ourselves what 
we are doing at home. 


‘*Leila Norcross, Who Marched in the 
Suffrage Parade, Made Me the Most 
Delicious Strawberry Shortcake” 
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The Charm of a Beautiful Home 


reflects the pride a housewife takes in good housekeeping— 


in her care to preserve a pleasing air of beauty, freshness 
and cleanliness throughout. 


Just let her use a dust cloth, dampened with LIQUID VENEER, but 
once or twice a week, and she gives to every room of her home—every 
nook and corner upstairs and down—that inviting charm of the home 
beautiful we all admire so much. 


In this one simple dusting operation it is easy to remove dust, dirt, finger 
marks, that unsightly “smoky look,” and destroy germs. It prevents 
cracking and checking; works easily and quickly, leaving that beautiful, 
dry, lustrous surface the article had when new. 


LIQUID VENEER produces the same pleasing results on all finishes—. 
on Piano, Furniture, Woodwork and Floors. It is the one preparation 
that can be used with perfect confidence upon the most expensive articles. 


Easy to Acquire and Keep 
For Piano, Furniture and Woodwork You can buy LIQUID VENEER at most gro- 


merely dampen a dust cloth with cery, drug, hardware, furniture and depart- 
LIQUID VENEER —and just dust, ment stores at 25c, 50c and $1 a bottle; ora 
that’s all! With a bottle of LIQUID complete LIQUID VENEER POLISHING 
VENEER, a dust cloth and an L-V OUTFIT— a regular $1 bottle of LIQUID 
FLOOR POLISHER you can make VENEER with an L-V Floor Polisher and 
all your furniture, woodwork and floors a treated L-V Dust Cloth for $1.50. 


and linoleums not only absolutely clean This name, WS NARA, on a yellow package 
and sanitary but almost like new. is your protection against unreliable substitutes. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY “vis Yencer Blde-. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 





























AskThe Ladies’ Home Journal 


‘Te: directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
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on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
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| “When Mother Bakes 


We allstand around inexpectancy. We know 
what is coming—a fine, light,delicious cake. 
Our mouths water in anticipation; we have 
been there before. 


Sometimes Aunty comes over,and she bakes. 
We don’t stand around; we have been there 
before. 





Same eggs, same butter, same flour, sugar, 
cream. What is the difference? It's all in the 
baking powder. 


Mother uses Royal; Aunty says, ‘that is too 
expensive; alum powder costs half as much, 
and baking powderis baking powder anyhow!” 


The difference in the cost of the whole pan 
of cakes is less than a cent! 


As the strength ofa chain is no greater than 
that of its weakest link,so the goodness of 
food is equal only to its poorest ingredient. 


Fresh eggs and prime butter are too high 
priced to permit any fraction of their value 
to be risked by the mixture with them of an 
alum baking powder. 


Besides this, the use of alum baking powders 
in food is discouraged by hygienists and phy- 
Sicians upon the ground of unwholesomeness. 
Such powders leave mineral saltsin the food. 


So, in England, France and Germany, where 
these matters are more closely considered, the 
sale of alum baking powder is prohibited. 





Royal Baking Powder, made from grape 
cream of tartar, contains no alum and is 
the proper baking powder to go with good 
cooking materials to insure pure, wholesome 
food of most delicious quality. 









































point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorpsof trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EpITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than — in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Tue Home DrESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
Ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
Clothes’’ js an illustrated booklet which is sure 
to be. useful, or if you want advice about 
selecting clothes for boys and girls write to 

Mrs. MarTtHA MASON 
Tue LapigES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who wiii give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWorK EDITORS 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing —will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C, JONES 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the “‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished inTHE JOURNAL, answer Questionsabout 
little house building,or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Litthke House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Tue Epitors oF THE LitT1LE House 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
On complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are Matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr, Emma E. WALKER 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, im the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPs 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


MIss MARION HarRIS NEIL 
TuE LapIiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


Wevill help you plana home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


Tue Home Party EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions, Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT Ep1T0R 
TuE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your meed. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpitTors 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HamittTon W. MABIE 
THE Lap1iEs’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, ora Question in her life at the office or 
athome. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GirLs’ EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests,especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


Tue Epritors or “Witt You TELL ME?” 
THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















#ROYAL? 


BAKING POWDE 


Absolutely Pure 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\ HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, 

the price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in 

care of TuE LapIEs’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Howto Do Simplified Smocking,’” by Helena Buehler. 

“Howto Finance the Building of a Little Home,’’ by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“A Lesson in Tatting,” by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

“Easy Patterns in Crochet,”” by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
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Aut Corors 
ALL SIZES 


You Can See and Buy This 


BLACK CAT HOSIERY 




























No. 815 —Women’s Feshioned | 


Silk, $1. Extra Fine. Pure 
Japan Thread Silk, 42 gauge. 
Fulllength. 28 in. Sea Island 
mercerized top, heavily re- 
inforced heel, toe and soles. 
4-ply extended toe. Colors 
absolutely fast. Colors 
match gowns and 
shoes. Absolutely pure 
dye, $1. No. 820 — 
Extra Heavy, all 
silk, $1.50. 






















No. 470 — Silk, 50c. Women’s 
Seamless Thread Silk,boot, fine 
gauge, high spliced heels. 
Double soles, heavily rein- 
forced heels and toes, with 


heavy mercerized top. Photographs 

Popular fast colors match Our $1. 00 Our Men’s 
gowns and shoes, 50c. Women’s Silk 50 ee 
Also all Fibre Silk, fine No. 815 c Silk 


gauge,extra wear, high 
spliced mercerized 
heel. Heavily reinforced 
in heel and toe, 50c. 















No. 100 —Women’s Silk Lisle, 
25c. Seamless extra elastic 
ribbed top, fine gauge, light 
weight. High spliced heel. 
Double sole. Heavy re- 
inforced heel and toe. 
Reinforced transfer. 
Extra elastic at hem. 
No. 162 — Medium 
weight. No. 390 Extra 
light, hemmed top. 
Popularcolors. All2Sc. | 
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No. 15—Boys’ Triple Knee 25c. | 
Famous original ‘* Leather 
Stocking’’—not leather but 
wears like leather. Saves 
mending. Heaviestmade, 
but very elastic, com- 
fortable. Also same 
grade, lighter 
weight, with linen 
* heel and toe. 
Black, 25c. 














No. 10—Boys’—4-Ply, 25c. 
Lighter weight than No. 15. 
Double 2-Ply Combed Peeler 
Yarn. Triple knee, with 
genuine Irish Linen heel 
and toe. Very elastic at 
knee. All stock best 
possible. Black, 25c. 















No. 90—Boys’ Fine Gauge, 25c. 
Carefully selected — 2-Ply 
Combed Peeler. Reinforced 
triple thread knee. 4-Ply 
heel and toe reinforced 
with Irish Linen. Won- 
derful wear. Good 
appearing. Black,tan, 
2aGe 















No.4315—Extra Heavy 

Merino, 25c. Aspecial value 
for boys’ winter wear. 

Color — black. No. 4310 

is Cashmere. Gray 

heel and toe—also 25 
cents. 

















Durability 
Smart Styles 
Everlasting 
Fast Sanitary Dye 
Comfort 


All Colors 
All Prices 





With 
Mothers 
During Iwo 


Generations 


For All 
The Family 





























This Famous 
Trade- Mark 
on Every Pair 














Reproduced 
from Actual 





OW AND HERE you can satisfactorily settle the 
hosiery question ‘‘for all the family’’ from these 
greatest hosiery guaranteed values of the 20th Century. 

A reliable leading Merchant near you will gladly show you the 
Complete Black Cat Hosiery Line. Includes every weight in Silks, 
Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools and Merinos at widest range of prices. 

10,000 Dealers always specialize on Black Cat Hosiery — maintain 
their Successful leadership with this single brand. There are never any 
‘odds and ends”’ in the Black Cat Line. 

Black Cat Hosiery isuniformly high quality ; always gives satisfaction. 


We Place Our Unlimited Guarantee Upon 35,000 Pairs 
Made Daily to Meet the Demand of Millions 


Style, Finish, Comfort, are not sacrificed to long service durability in Black Cat 
Hosiery. “‘Wear”’ alone is often accomplished at the expense of eac h of those other 
satisfaction-giving qualities in common hosiery. 

Only carefully selected yarn—twisted not too much nor too little—as is used in 
Black Cat cotton and silk lisle numbers makes possible other qualities besides its long 


wear. Silks of Proper Tensile Strength and Elasticity 


of just the right number of single threads must meet our specifications for men’s 
and women’s silk hose. Only developed colored dyes are used—making uniform, 
fast, sanitary, handsome colors. No crocking or staining the feet. Fast both in 
light and from washing, 


We wash Black Cat Hosiery more than others to remove all excess dye. Black 
Cat Silk Hosiery is knitted from pure gum silks only. Then dyed. That makes 
‘“‘weighting’’ with cheap tin impossible. If Black Cat Silk Hosiery were ‘‘tin weighted” 


from 50 to 150 per cent, as ingrain hose often are, it would immediately destroy the 
reinforced Sea Island cotton heels and toes. 


Silk costs an average of $4.50 per pound. Tin about 50 cents. So the temptation 
to weight silk hose is great. Yet even those who do not weight their hose with tin, warn 
dealers not to “carry’’ their products ‘‘over 6 months.” No such warning is ever 
necessary with Black Cat Silk Hosiery. 


Tests, Reports, Experience, Records of Results 


over long periods, have taught us what to remedy, what to avoid, how and where to strengthen 
weak points, etc. 30 years’ successful leadership has established these standards. 


Latest Fashions Require Light-Weight Gauzy Effects 


So we have practically revolutionized our knitting machinery the past two years. 
Our Kenosha mills are thus the most modern in America. An imperfect Black Cat 
Stocking could not possibly leave our mills. We inspect each pair 85 times. Each Black 
Cat style and number is especially distinctive to suit the particular desire of its purchaser. 
We believe Black Cat Hosiery in cotton, silk, silk lisle or wool gives the highest value for 
the price offered in America today. 


Regardless of the Price You Pay, “ Satisfaction”’ is Left Absolutely to YOU 


or we exchange the goods or return your money through your Black Cat dealer. Could 
we do or say more to deserve your patronage? Buy all your hosiery wants from the 
Reliable Black Cat Hosiery Merchant near you. If your dealer hasn’t what you want, 
remember that we make it and write us. We will see that you are supplied no matter 
where you live. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, Dept. L Established 30 Years 
Chicago Office—-327 Fifth Ave. Boston Office—68 Chauncy St. 


DEALERS —Write for your copy of our handsome, helpful 
1914 Black Cat Year Book—A Money-Maker for YOU. 



































At 10.000 Reliable Dealers 
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{ No.325—Men’sThread Silk 50c. 
Seamless, fine gauge, light 
weight, Japan 12-ply thread 
silk. Extra reinforced 
heels and toes. Double 
soles. Rib top. French 
welt. Reinforced 
transfer. Abso- 
lutely pure dye. 
All colors 50c. 










No. 235—Silk Lisle 25c. Fine gauge, 
medium weight, silk lisle, extra long 
staple, high lustre, special twist. 
French welt, rib top, reinforced 
transfer, high spliced heels, 
double soles heavily reinforced. 
4-ply cable twist heels and 
toes. Toe reinforced 1 inch 
longer than usual. Best 
value ever offered any- 
where. All colors 25c. 
Also No. 45, heavier 
weight, best wearing 
cotton, 25 cents. 
















No. 295 — Men’s Fibre Silk, 25c, 
Seamless, all colors. Fine 
gauge. Light weight. 
Heavy reinforced heels 
and toes, clings to ankle 
and fits without wrin- 
kles, beautiful lus- 
tre, excels most 
35c hose—price 25 
{ cents. 




















Styles 


Att CoLors 
Au Sizes 











{ No. 55—Girls’ Silk Lisle, 25c. 
Extra fine gauge. Light 
weight. Heavily reinforced 
heel, toe. Knit very firm. 
Carefully selected long 
Staple American Mer- 
cerized 2-ply yarn. 
Finest we make. Per- 
fect, handsome fin- 
ish for boysalso. 9 
colors—absolutely 
fast dye, 25 cents. 












No. 30—Boys’ and Girls’ Fine 
Gauge, 25c. 4-ply genuine 
Irish Linen heel and toe. 
Carefully selected 2-ply 
Combed Peeler. Excep- 
tionally fine children’s 
stockings for school, 
play or boys’ Sunday 
wear. Black, tan, 25c. 









No. 220—Infants’ 
Silk Lisle, 25c. Ex- 
tra fine, light weight, 
silk lisle. All colors 
absolutely sanitary, 
stainless, fadeless 
fastdye. Handsome, 
‘25 cents. 





No. 795—Infants’ 
Worsted, 25c. Aus- 
tralian lamb’s wool. 
Non-irritating. Fine 
gauge. Light weight. 
Silk tipped heel and 
toe. Absolutely sani- 
tary, stainless, fade- 
less fast dye. All 
colors. Handsome, 25 
cents. 
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The Fount of 
Table Joys 


Do you realize what a fountain of joy—in a world of homes— 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are today? 


Every morning— with sugar and cream or mixed with fruit— 
they greet a million people. 


Every night—at supper or bedtime—countless children float 
them in their bowls of milk. 


And these joys are perennial. Homes that once serve Puffed 


Grains serve them always. The first meal leads to a thousand. 
For there is nothing else in all the world like these bubbles of 


toasted grain. 


Let in These Joys 


If you miss these delights, start now to enjoy them. Telephone 


your store. 


There will come to you packets of brown toasted grains, 
puffed to eight times normal size. They will be airy and flaky 


and thin. And they’ll taste like confections—like toasted nuts. 


They will introduce to your table some new fascinations, and 
you'll always be glad that you know them. 


We promise you a welcome surprise. 









Puffed Wheat, 10c @aet}:]] 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥WJifqi5 


Except in Extreme West 1s¢ 









These Puffed Grains are more than dainties. 


Inside of each grain—by Prof. Anderson’s process—we cause 
a hundred million explosions. Each food granule is blasted to 


pieces. Digestion is easy and complete. 


These grains should always be prepared in this way, even 


though they were less enticing. But the happy fact is that these 


scientific foods are the most tempting of cereal morsels. 


For your own sake, find them out. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 


















































































DRAWN BY W. T. BENDA 


What Can [ Do on the Farm? 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE — Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 
“Rural Clubs” for farm women are becoming countrywide in their reputation and establishment. Cornell University 


has harnessed her efforts to its work fer farmers. 
women, 


How Can I Make My 
Kitchen Better? 


F YOURS is like ninety-nine out of a hun- 

dred kitchens it is in bad need of bettering. 
This, the most important room in the house, 
especially to the woman who does her own 
work, is usually the worst contrived. It 
generally lacks proper light and ventilation, 
and, being at the back of the house, rarely has 
a pleasant outlook. The best room is probably 
toward the view and too often closed and 
unused, while the farmer’s wife spends most of 
her waking hours in a kitchen backed toward 
the barns or washing dishes against a dead 
wall. She is apt, too, to keep her cooking 
utensils, from heavy iron pots, inherited from 
her grandmother, down to the egg-beater and 
the nutmeg-grater, in one closet and her dishes 
in another, maybe the length of the long 
kitchen apart. Does this description hit you? 


HERE are just two rules for constructing 

an ideal kitchen, and if you keep them in 
mind when you reform yours you will not go far 
wrong. The first rule is to make it convenient, 
and the second is to make it pretty. Where in 
all the house is beauty so important as where 
you spend the greatest amount of time? 

Let us begin with making it convenient or 
“handy,” which is after all the plain English 
of the hard-worked word, “efficient.” 

In the getting of meals of course the stove is 
the important factor. Are you still depending 
on the big coal or wood stove to do all your 
cooking? I hope not. Use such a stove only 
when you need a hot, continuous fire, which is 
seldom if you manage right. A blue-flame oil 
stove and a supply of kerosene are within the 
reach of every one and will greatly add to the 
comfort of any farm kitchen. Start your food 
on such a stove and then put it in the fireless 
cooker and let it cook itself. 

Group the furniture needed in preparing a 
meal near together. Put your kitchen cabinet, 
your stove and a zinc-covered or stone-covered 
cooking-table as near as you can to the refrig- 
erator and the food closet. Have the rolling- 
pin, graters, mixing-spoons and egg-beaters 
near the cabinet, the pancake-turner, skimmer 
and pot-fork near the stove, and the colander, 
potato-masher, strainers and holders near the 
cooking-table. With this arrangement you can 
keep all moving in the same direction without 
auseless stepor motion. Have a roll of porous 
paper toweling over the table where you can 
tear off a piece for draining potatoes, croquettes 
or doughnuts, or to wipe up a spill. Get rid 
of your old iron pots. Don’t be a “back 
number”! 

In the second process, which is the clearing 
away of the meal, the sink is the central point 
to be considered. If possible put it where there 
is light from a window or make a window over 
it. But, whatever you do, keep it out of a 
corner! The best place for it is the middle of a 
wall space with a good drip-board on each side 
of it and atable tothe left. You can then bring 
your soiled dishes from the dining-room on a 
wheel-tray, scrape, pile and wash from the 
right-hand drip-board, passing them on to the 
left in the washing and drying process. Have 
all the utensils necessary for this process, 
such as a soap-shaker, dish-mop, pot-scraper, 
dish-washer (if you have one) or dishpan, dish- 
scraper, sink-strainer, wire dish-drainer, dish- 
cloths and towels hung near the sink, while a 
shelf above, in reach of your hand, should have 
on it cleaning powder, ammonia, scouring soap 
and silver polish, with your other soaps. 

All possible labor-saving devices we farm 
women will certainly have as fast as we can 
afford them, but what we need first is an 
attractive and handy kitchen to use them in. 


NE of the handiest and prettiest farm 

kitchens I know of might be taken as a 
model. The color scheme in it is of nearly 
all brown, cream color and buff. The floor is 
covered with two-tone brown linoleum and 
the walls and ceiling are painted buff, with 
the woodwork a shade lighter. Around two 
sides of the room runs a six-inch shelf about six 
feet from the floor, on which are all sorts of 
pitchers, bowls, baking- dishes and covered cas- 
seroles (so labor-saving in serving) in brown or 
yellow earthenware. 


She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s wife as do few 


—THE EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


** What is the use of discarding a perfectly good 
kitchen table and going to the expense of such a 
cooking table as you describe?”’ 

Don’t doit. Just buy a sheet of zinc an inch 
or two larger than your table all around, with 
holes punched in for the nails, and fasten it 
with the edges turned neatly under. Or maybe 
you can find an old marble top. This makes a 
fine pie-mixing table. You should have one 
on which you can set hot and soiled kettles 
while you serve, and which cleans easily and 
perfectly. 





“I can’t afford to put twenty-five dollars into a 
kitchen cabinet and I don’t see that I need one 
anyway!”’ 

You need to keep flour, spices, sugar and the 
ingredients of your cooking and baking to- 
gether in one place, where they are free from 
mice and dust and near the stove. Why not 
make one if you can’t afford to buy it? Any 
carpenter or handy man with tools could do it. 
Write to me if you want to try it, and I can 
give you a plan. 


“How do you expect me to get on without my 
iron pots when I have pot roasts, ham or corned 
beef to cook?”’ 

I expect you to keep them all out of iron 
pots. Put your kettle of corned beef or ham, at 
a brisk boil, into your fireless cooker at night. 
In the morning take it out, and, without remov- 
ing it from the kettle, bring it again to a boil 
and put it back in the cooker. By twelve 
o’clock you will have a tenderer, juicier piece 
of meat than you ever had when it was done 
over the old stove and half the flavor and 
strength went off in steam. As for the pot 
roast it is sheer folly to cook it in a pot over 
a wasteful fire when the cooker does it so much 
better. It is always better to use agate or 
aluminum for utensils. 





“You talk as if to ‘make a window’ were the 
simplest thing in the world.”’ 

It is, unless your house is built of stone or 
brick, and even then it is not so very difficult. 
In a wooden house a handy man needs no help 
from a carpenter to accomplish it. You can 
buy the frame and sashes ready-made, or, 
better than sashes, small glass doors that will 
open out as casement windows, with hinges 
and fasteners. Use an adjustable fly-screen. 
Another way is to arrange your sash to slide in 
a wooden cleat along the wall. 





**What is a ‘covered casserole,’ and how does it 
save labor? 

It is merely a covered earthen dish in which 
the food is cooked and served without re- 
moving it. Covered casseroles can be bought 
cheaply in the brown ware or in a pretty yellow 
ware. Such dishes look attractive, stay hot 
and save useless washing. 





“*The very thought of the expense involved in 
your suggestions makes me groan! Moving the 
kitchen sink, buying linoleum—my husband 
never will!’’ 

My suggestions are not necessarily expen- 
sive. If you can’t afford the linoleum this year 
paint the floor; don’t keep on scrubbing bare 
boards or sweeping an old rag carpet. Put 
cheaper oilcloth where the work is apt to be 
dirty—around the stove especially—and have 
rag rugs to put down when the work is over. 
The sink is not so hard to move, or the drip- 
boards to make either. Perhaps an extra 
length of pipe and a little home plumbing will 
do all that you need. I shall have to leave to 
you the main business, which is convincing 
your husband that time and steps saved are 
money saved, even—yes, especially in the 
kitchen, for the kitchen is the engine that runs 
the home machinery, and the cook is the 
engineer. 





“<I confess it is hard for me to imagine beauty in 
a kitchen!”’ 

What is beauty? A good old dictionary def- 
inition is: ‘‘Whatever pleases the eye.” The 
first essential toit in any object is order—fitness 

to purpose. Such 





Near the stove hang 
the aluminum uten- 
sils of satiny gray 
polish, and on a cor- 
ner shelf is the old 
brass preserve- 
kettle, long since 
abandoned for use, 
but kept for its color 
as a kitchen decora- 
tion. This woman 
has provided herself 
with a window with 
a view to give her 
spirit a lift through 
the dish-washing. 


by mail. Address 





To Every Woman on a Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your tion you manage 
problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 
slightest value to you. At least I know your life; 
I know what you are up against. Inclose astamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


Miss JENNIE C, JONES 
In CarE OF THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


order and fitness 
you can have in a 
kitchen as nowhere 
else, and if in addi- 


harmony of color, 
neatness and a pleas- 
ant outlook you 
have real beauty. 
Try it and see what 
youcan do. [assure 
you it makes for 
happiness as well as 
for health to have a 
beautifulas well asa 
convenient kitchen. 
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Model No. 320. Model No. 376. Model No. 368. j 
Model No. 372. Patent and dull Not the least A successful ex- , 
The “Thespian” kid — a practical charm of this shoe ponent of the i H 
—a gleaming bit combination for is the new mili- popular circular § i 
of scallops and winter wear. tary heel. vamp. | 
curves. 
: 
; 
: 

Ea 


Model No. 364. 





Model No. 360. Model No. 331. Model No. 375. Eden boot of dull 
Boot of glazed k:d An excellent ar- The Clifton—for kid designed for 
for the walking 


gument for the occasions *‘a lit tle 


popularity of moreimportant.”’ 
shiny leathers. 


dainty women. 
enthusiast. 


gee, 


She wanted what you want 


and this is how she found it: 


Wherever she went, whatever she did, however delightful her com- 
panions, always there was one ‘“‘bogey”’ that depressed her — she suffered 
greatly from excessive foot-weariness. 

She wanted relief so much! And yet it was out of the question to 
wear loose-fitting, clumsy shoes— pride in her appearance forbade it. 


Then one day she read the wonderful story — at the lightness and buoyancy it gives you— 
of the Red Cross Shoe, just as you are read- and at its utter freedom from that burning and 
ing it now. And she doubted a little. It binding which stiff-sole shoes have caused you. 
seemed too good to be true that she cou/d get 
perfect style and utter comfort in the same shoe. 





The season’s new Red Cross models and 
materials invite you now at dealers every- 
But wisely resolving to find out, she went where. You want what ske wanted. Have it 


to the Red Cross storein hertown. Andshe today! Prices $4 to $6. 


found just the style, just the snug fit, just 


the smart appearance she wanted for her foot. Wri 
And when she took her first step-! rite for the 


But we want to leave the whole joy of Red Cross Style Book 
that discovery to you, want you to go to 
your Red Cross dealer and make her experi- 
ment for yourself. 


— which shows the correct models for every 
occasion and every purpose. With it we 
will send you the name of the Red Cross 

Choose the model you like best andtry it dealer in your town, or tell you how to 
on. Then walk! You will marvel at the order direct. Fit guaranteed. 


ease with which this specially treated shoe THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER Co. 
responds to every movement of your foot — 501-542 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


P | A new shoe made by the makers of the Red Cross Shoe and 
L. embodying its wonderful comfort features. Made in all fash- 
ionable models for Fall and Winter and now on display at Red Cross 
dealers everywhere. Go see them. ‘You will find them exceptional 


values at $3.50 and $4. 









Write for 
thi 


hei { bccn cee 
Style Book today. : “ 
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“Bends with your foot.” 
Trade Mark 





Pennsylvania 
Wilkes-Barre C. Walter & Son 








rie Leader Boot Shop 
} gad Jerauld Shoe Co. 
itoona A. Simon & Co. 
Alabama McKeesport A. Goldberg & Son 
Birmingham 6 Lebanon Reed Bros. 
Florals, Prennen Co. These and leading dealers everywhere have the new models gall Re 
Douglas Shoe & Clo. Co. REPS Best ‘ Meadville A. I, Eldred 
thine = = Ulan Bros. Idaho Kentucky Mississippi : North Carolina _ ee are 
Asi Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. Louisville The Dan Cohen Co, Vicksburg Valley D. G. Co. Raleigh Hunter-Rand Co. Charleston Oe wWarein Shoe S 
risone f Pocatello W.A. Jones D. G. Co Somerset Morris Harkins Natchez Sharp Furniture Co. Winston-Salem Kosenbacher & Bro. Genaantin Hobbs. H £2 ie ees ih 
Bisbee Phelps, Dodge & Co. inoi isi Hattiesbur, Swittenburg Shoe Co Newbern J. G, Dunn & Co, eT ae 
Douglas Phelps, Dodge & Co. Illinois Louisiana & = 8 ° : Anderson Moore & Wilson Co. 
é % Chicago Boston Store New Orleans C. A. Kaufman Co., Ltd. Montana North Dakota ‘ South Dakota 
; Arkansas Chicago Rothschild& Company Monroe The Famous Co., Ltd. Great Falls J. E. Kenkel & Co. Fargo ethene trees nerore Aberdeen John the Shoeman 
sini Som a ae Sn Ga Chicago J: L. Female, 6357 Hal- Maine Sawicaun Bock Sere. Co, Bismarck A. W. Lucas Co. Rapid City conan nena 
J.W. Fe : 0. stead St. »s Shoe Co. s 
Pine Bluff The Froug Dept. Store Chicago R. J. Boersma Shoe Co., tamet at tebe He ; Nebraska isscland Ohio ; Tennessee 
Hot Springs Parker Shoe Co. 11102 Michigan Ave — cera = Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons Cineianati Hing ee =e Nashville The Famous, 410 Union St 
California Springfield Siebert Bros. Maryland Lincoln fhe H. Herpolsheimer Co. Gincinnati iin Bates Bice Co Knoxville Kreis-Keener Shoe Co. 
s i fhe E Bloomington C. D. Twaddk Baltimore I. Teweles . ae SRST SOE SO. Johnson City Dosser Bros 
an Francisco = The Emporium New Hampshire Cincinnati L.\Vissman,3142Reading Rd Bristol Dosser Bros 
Oakland Park Shoe Co. Freeport Winslow & Co. Massachusetts Nash rhe Chaashestatnc? ; Columbus 4. E. Pitts Shoe Hous rte cities Gunns ( 
Sacramento Lavenson’'s, Inc. Indiana Boston Wm, Sheinwald snus be VEamperail-ratten Vo Toledo Hires Shoe Co & Te —— weeny Te 
Berkeley Huston Bros Indianapolis George J. Marrott Boston Andrews & Co. New Jersey Toledo W. F. Barrett Pe aa Waid te ng 
— Diego vers Besivecn ‘i Evansville Reed Shoe Co Lawrence C. J. Tetreau Shoe ( Paterson Meyer Bros Dayton Reed Shoe Co ae ee te ee tee 
| org Ki i ce She Co. Inc. South Bond Bait eg tg eueaon M hi ng oe i pathdna) or yi neg + ay oe Fort Worth L. G. Gilbert 
eliable Shoe Co., inc. ou en 3eitner’s Sons ichigan Hoboken D. Loewenthal ma orris Bros ii hea “ 
Long Beach McKinney’sShoeStore = Muncie lhe Greater Economy _ Detroit P. J eschmidt East Orange =. H. Muir Springfield Oscar Young ay gh adh gm 
Vallejo H. A. Johnsen _ Shoe House Saginaw Oppenheim & Levy N Mexi Zanesville J. E. McHenry Corcleane “Pea aay . 
Colorado Hammond Kauffman & Wolf Bay City Oppenheim & Lev; h ew exico Portsmouth ( harles Winter Port Arthur Coaktteere Co 
Denver Michaelson Bros. yes lg Eichengreen Lansing F, N. Arbaugh Co. oswell Joyce-Pruit Co ——— Frank Murphy , 
Canon City Nowel’s Merc. Co. nderson Jos. Fadely & Son Pontiac rhe Boston Store lansfe! } “ee . 
Longmont E. G. Dudley & Co. Vincennes Simpson & Hogue Ann Arbor Mack & Co. New York New York Tiffin > Elmer L. Volkmor Ogden S.J. Burt & Bros. 
La Junta Draper Shoe& Glo. Co. La Porte Smith’s Shoe Store Battle Creek The Shoe Market aon or I, Blyn & Sons, 10 stores Fostoria a é ; Virginia 4 
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Hartford onriein Alshb r Iowa Hancock J. Ehler & Co. Bochester e.. m. fang Jr. : Warren D. S. Kistler Lynchburg Isbell-Bowman '& Co 
cdwin suishberg . . : : if yracuse ieting Shoe Store, Inc. i Ss ve " 
District of Columbia Sean ~~ ag roe sd a. Minnesota Troy J. A. Dorrance & Son Oklahoma sane Washineton’ ES ° 
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Thousands of 


Domestic Science 
Students are being 


taught the advantages 
of Crisco 


Domestic Science is making a 
nation of good cooks. The com- 
ing generation of housekeepers 
will start their practical experience 
in home-cookery with Crisco. 


Prominent Domestic Science 
institutions use Crisco. They 
judge by analysis; they reject or 
accept a food product only after 
having scientifically tested it for 
purity and for what it will do. 


RISCO 


for Irving -For Shortening 

4or Cake Making 
Wherever, in fact, Domestic 
Science is taught—in public school, 
college, or cooking class, Crisco 
is almost certain to be used. The 
fact that the heads of these insti- 
tutions, these men and women 
who make cooking their life 
business use Crisco, is a strong 
suggestion that Crisco should re- 
place the older cooking fats in 
your own kitchen, for frying, 

shortening and cake making. 


This cook book containing 
tested Domestic Science recipes 
and information will help you in 
the preparation of delicious Crisco 
dishes. 

Beautiful cloth-bound book of new 


recipes and a “‘ Calendar of Dinners” 
for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil, gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a *‘Calendar of Dinners”’ 
—a dinner menu for every day in the 
year. The Calendar tells what; the 
recipes tell ow. Book also contains 
cookery hints and the interesting story 
of Crisco’s development. Bound in 
rich blue and gold cloth. Regular price 
twenty-five cents. ‘To those answering 


this advertisement it will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-10, 
‘The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

















THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Cooking in the Rural School 


HAT? Cooking in the rural school! Is 
it not impossible without proper equip- 
ment, without gas and running water? 

Cooking is not only possible, but also very 
practical. For it is just as necessary that 
country children should know what to eat and 
howto eat it, and that they should acquire good 
habits and refined taste, as it is that their city 
cousins should enjoy all the advantages and 
learn all the graces. 

The best point of departure for instruction 
in this phase of work is the child’s luncheon, 
for most children bring luncheons in the rural 
school. The best time for some of this in- 
struction, and surely the best time for its prac- 
tical application, is the noon hour. 

The character of this work in the rural school 
should comprise a series of lessons on foods, 
food values and nutrition, several lessons per- 
taining to cooking equipment, use and care of 
stoves, washing of dishes, serving, etc., lessons 
in boiling, stewing, steaming, broiling, roast- 
ing, baking, frying, etc., practical application 
of principles—luncheons planned, prepared, 
served and cleaned away by different groups 
of children working a week at a time—a menu 
for each meal prepared and a recipe book 
carefully made and kept. 


O PLAN and prepare the school luncheon 

certainly stimulates interest in cooking. 
To serve it well, and to know how to clean it 
away with least exertion and best result, cannot 
help being time-saving, energy-sparing bless- 
ings to the rural mothers of the future. 

Each child brings his own supply of bread 
and. butter from his home. The other food 
composing the luncheon is sent from,the farm 
homes, to be prepared at the school, or is sent 
already prepared, to be heated for the luncheon, 
or this supply of food is purchased from small 
contributions given by the children from time 
to time. There are few farm homes, however, 
that cannot furnish eggs, milk, butter, vege- 
tables and fruits. 

One group of children plan the menu and 
prepare and cook the food for a week, another 
group serve the luncheon, and still another 
group clean it away. 

As each meal should contain a proper amount 
of each of the five substances needed in the 
building and running of each little body, the fol 
lowing are suggestive light lunches for school 
children: 

MONbDAY—Two glasses of milk (heated in 
cold weather), crackers and an apple. 

TUESDAY—A bowl of warm broth (made by 
the cooking class), bread and butter and an 
orange. 

WEDNESDAY—A bowl of warm cereal with 
milk, rolls and dried fruit (figs, dates or 
raisins). 

THursDAY—A cup of warm cocoa, bread. and 
butter, nuts. 

FRIpay—A meat or egg sandwich, a cup of 
hot broth or milk, prunes. 


\T7TO MATTER how much food has been pre- 
4 N pared, no matter how well it has been 
cooked, if it is not well served it is not appe- 
tizing. 

The school table may have been the work of 
the boys in their manual-training periods. 
Keeping it neat and attractive is the work of 
the girls. 

All things to be cooked have been prepared 
before school. 

At the close of the morning session the table 
is carefully dusted, a silence cloth is placed, 
then the table-cover. 

The girls are taught that a bowl of flowers, 
a table fern, some green vines or a pyramid of 
fruit forms an attractive center decoration, 
and they are trained to arrange dishes sym- 
metrically around the table. 


““( “LEAN UP” means drudgery to most chil- 

dren. The teacher’s problem is to awaken 
a new interest in this phase of work, and by 
system and plan to relieve it of as much 
drudgery as possible. 

The school floor is brushed after each lunch- 
eon, the table and chairs are arranged, napkins 
are placed in rings, dishes are collected, piled 
together and removed. 

The water for dishwashing is clean, hot and 
soapy. All grease is wiped from dishes before 
they are placed in the water. 

The girls are taught to wash glassware first, 
then silver and china, last the kitchen dishes 
and cooking utensils. 

Dish towels and cloths are washed each time 
after use, scalded, and dried outdoors. 


Cooking and Serving Equipment 

CooKING—1 kerosene stove (not expensive) or 
a two-burner blue-flame oil stove with oven ($8); 
coffee-pot (20 cents); 1 dishpan (20 cents); 
frying-pan (20 cents); 1 egg-beater (5 cents); 
baking-dish (20 cents) ; 1 measuring-cup(5 cents); 
white bowl (10 cents); 1 wooden spoon (3 cents) ; 
quart cup (Scents); 1 quart saucepan (25 cents); 
square caketin (10cents); 1 milkpan (10 cents); 
1 paring-knife (10 cents); 1 muffin-tin (10 cents); 
1 garbage-tin (10 cents). 

SERVING—Cup and saucer (10 cents each); 
plates (10 centseach); 1 flat dish (15 cents); tea- 
spoons (5 cents each); tablespoons (5 cents each); 
knives and forks (10 cents each); 1 cream-pitcher 
(10 cents); 1 sugar-bowl (10 cents); glasses (5 
cents each); 2 salt-shakers (5 cents each); 2 wait- 
ers (10 cents each); tablecloth and napkins. 


NOTE—This is the second article in a series on 
** Household Arts in the Rural School.’?? Upon receipt 
of a stamped, addressed envelope Miss Mildren will send 
to mothers and teachers definite rules for serving, 
for table setting, possible luncheons for rural schools, 
and lists of books helpful in teaching cooking. 
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Model 2405 


Model 406 i 
shown on fgure 50 
Model 38/0 


Gossard Brassiéres 


The Latest Triumph 
of Gossard Designing 


When the trend of modern styles developed the brassi¢re, wearers 
of Gossard Corsets insisted that we supply them with Gossard Bras- 
si¢res. This happened six years ago. 

We determined that Gossard Brassiéres must achieve the same style 
pre-eminence that has established the Gossard Company as Corset 
Makers to the World. The actual value of each garment, in material and 
finish, must surpass that to be found elsewhere at the same price. 

Any one of the four models illustrated proclaims our success. They 
head a line of dozens of models. There is a style for every figure and 
for every dress requirement. 

You will wonder, when you see them, how we can make brassiéres 
like Number 405, shown above, to retail at 50c each. You could hardly 
buy the materials used for the same money if you made it yourself. You 
are indeed a skilled needlewoman if you can rival the workmanship. 

Number 406, designed for slight figures, is of equal value. Number 
810, made from open-work mesh, and worn under the corset, and 
Number 2405, a shadow and cluny lace creation for thin waists and 
frocks, present unequaled value at $1.00 and $3.50. 

The best-dressed women in New York, Chicago, London, Paris, 
Vienna and other style centers now wear Gossard Brassiéres exclu- 
sively. We know that you will be similarly convinced by their style, 
wearing service and price. 


Wear 
OSSATU 
CORSET. SS A | \Y if 

LlheyLace In Front iC wang 


The corsets illustrated are two new medium- 
priced Gossards which furnish the correct foun- 4 \ 


dation for the successful wearing of this season’s . \ 
i fashions. Each has the curved line under the 
re bust and the slightly higher cut now demanded. \ 
\ The back line is flat and the hips straight. _ | 
Vey Model 367, made from light weight Sterling YEN 
; cloth, is $3.50. Model 651, made from fine im- ais 
ported mercerized batiste, is $6.50, 9 
Both these Gossards and the brassiéres are 
\\' for sale in the store in your city which sells 
ia Gossard Corsets. The ones you select will be 
 \e fitted by a trained corsetiére. F 
iN 8 . : . . ° 
p %\ Style service, fitting service and unrivaled Y : 
f . corset value—these are insured by the name Ne 
GOSSARD. No matter whether you pay $2.00 or 
Model 367 =$25.00 for your Gossard Front Lacing Corset — Model 651 
$3.50 50 cents or $10.00 for your brassiére. $6.50 


Gossard Style Book on Request 


If you cannot obtain Gossard Corsets or Brassiéres in your city and would 
like to learn about them through illustration and description, write us direct. We 
will see that you are supplied. 


The ff. |p. Gassard (0. 


CHICAGO 
Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


In Canada and foreign countries there is an increase in the price of all Gossard 
Corsets, d by cust duties. (103) 
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the best there is in Womens varments 


Select the models that please you—then see the garments themselves at 











- ~ | 
1021 : | . The Store That Sells Wooltex- coats-suits~skirts gi i2s 
A Very Smart Cape Suit Modish Redingote Suit A Charming Cape Coat A Handsome Utility Suit Smart Motoring Coat A Distinctive Tailored Suit \; 
_ No. 1021 has long tunic skirt and No. 1038, braid belt effect, braid trim- No. 631 has new flare collar and dis- No. 1005, plain tailored, semi- No. 643, with detachable veil. No. 1026, with new furette-trimmed 
jacket richly trimmed in velvet med velvet collar and cuffs. Straight  tinctive cape effect, trimmed inrich fur- _ belt effect. Skirt has straight lines, | Comesindiagonalvelour,chinduve collar and cuffs and modish cutaway 
matching large velvet collar. $45.00. line skirt with inverted plaits. $45.00. _ ette. May be worn open orclosed. $25.00. | with cluster plaits. $27.50. and polocloth; fancy lining. $40.00. jacket, cluster plaits in back. $32.50. — 
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‘the New Fall tashions 





Are Now Displayed in Your ay at The Store That Sells Wooltex 


AN this moment, when the crispness 
of Autumn is in the air, the women 
of America are deeply interested 
information about the new styles, 


More Walking Room in Skirts | 


The most popular skirt will be made 
with the long tunic and will be narrow 
in effect around the bottom, but will be 
provided with plaits, permitting more 
ease of motion than heretofore. 


Another leading style will be a straight | 
skirt, with a rippling flounce on the bot- 
tom; and here again more walking space 
is provided. 


A third type will be a straight-line 
skirt, with plaits inserted in new and at- 


Wooltex Inspiration 


Wooltex style creators live in the at- 
mosphere of Paris and spend the impor- 
tant fashion months of the year in direct 
touch with the world’s great originators 
of style in women’s apparel, and it is by 
reason of their intimate knowledge of 
the innermost secrets of French design- 








ers that Wooltex garments are earliestin 4 very original undulating effect at the tractive ways, creating original style, with = 


the presentation of authoritative modes bottom of the coat. very gratifying comfort to the wearer. i 
in America. " : = 


The WINDSHIELD coat intro- Long Graceful Jackets 


° / ‘ e . 

developed in the production of Wooltex slored with ial f y hada all Jackets will be considerably longer than 
rate : . tailored witha specialfeature which allows thev were in the Spring. varving from 

coats—each distinguished by smart tailor- he fr f th ith fall back By dee stihe* Sag 3 
i ‘stic li ’ vf Ce TE Oe SEE Cate Co er 1G Ten DOCK, finger-tip length to the long Redingote 
ing, artistic lines, and comfortable utility. from th k in mild h 2 p teng long , 

J away trom the neck 1n mild weather, orto and some are cut-away in front. 

The NEW MARCHIONESS coat _ button up close to the throat in stormy There ; soinali i 
presents entirely new lines and excep- weather; thus giving absolute protection Wi Slt mo gen e - gonsieg | Ki8e se sibaaaaa = 
tional beauty of style. from thecold, while permitting ease and = "_- WWooltex materials and colorings. 


It is tailored to produce a full, nppling 


back, which hangs in folds from the neck The CAPE-COAT feature is devel- 
and shoulders. The sleeves are either in 


Japanese effect with rounding shoulders, 


the most perfect facilities for the construc- : 


4 ev tion of women’s garments existing in the 
oped in many charming and original world. Theworkers are themost skilled 





or they are set in with large armholes, plaids and mixtures. executed as if it were custom work. = 
making it easy to draw the coat on over ~ = 
any dress, waist, or other garment that Some of the cape-coat models are on Wooltex garments are superlative in = 
is worn underneath. the INVERNESS order, and are par- every feature of quality, authoritative in : 





ticularly attractive, being made with their styles, perfect in their construction. 
sleeves inserted under the cape, produc- 


The Effective Ripple 


on ees ca eee ‘“‘Sry_e,” the autumn issue of the |= 
The ; RI PPLETON coat presents ing adelightful combination of the grace Wooltex Fashion Book, is brimming over 2 
another style that is full of characterand — and advantage of the two garments, and wethty teuliesteatinan’adtictan uaeil vinetsiae |= 
charm. The garment hangs straight from providing protection for the sleeves that : ss. 2 “ I= 
the shouldefs to the hips, where it con- _1s generally absent in the cape, or in the Sent freely on request. Write to 
tinues with the rippling flounce, giving —_ usual Inverness coat. The H. Black Company, Cleveland. 
See the garments themselves in your own city at 
| The Store That Sells Wooltex- coats-surts~ skirts 
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comfort when worn on pleasant days. The Wooltex factory is equipped with = 
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variations; made of carefully selected jn the craft. Every stitch is as carefully = 
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Royal-Rochester 
Cold Water Percolators 


wu 


Who said coffee! 

Here ts coffee. 

With a Royal-Rochester Per- 
colator you will always get the 
pure, rich Royal-Rochester brew 
that smells so good, tastes so 
good, 7s so good. 

In a twinkling you hear the 
merry “chug-chug.”’ 

The flavory brew quickly gath- 
ers strength and teases out every 
whiff of the rich coffee aroma. 


This aluminum model helps 
all housekeepers to become light 
housekeepers. 


Royal-Rochesters are the 
‘‘ Hinged-Cover"’ percolators. Cof- 
fee basket and cover can’t fall out. 
No more burned fingers, broken 
cups and sotled linen. Make your- 
self a present of one. 


Yields 5, 7 or 10 large, delicious 
cups. Price $4.00 to $5.00. (In 
Canada $5.25 to $6.25.) 

You can depend absolutely 
on Royal-Rochester Percolators. 
For years they will unfailingly 
give youtherich Royal-Rochester 
brew. 

Royal-Rochester Percolators 
come in every size and style— 
stove, alcohol lamp or electric— 
Colonial copper, Royal-nickel 
Aluminum and even China. 
Prices $2.00 up. 

When you want a percolator 
that is quick, unfailing, enduring, 
look for the ‘‘ Royal-Rochester”’ 
mark on it. 





Go to a dealer in your town who 
handles Royal-Rochester table 
utilities. 

Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. 

















Buy[Sterling | 






‘urniture 


At Factory 
Prices 


Our newcatalog e mbodies the best 
of our 26 years’ experience man- 
ufacturing high-grade furniture. 
Many examples of the beautiful 
new American type at surprisingly 
low prices. You buy direct from our 
factory, paying only one small profit, 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed—or all 
your money returned. No risk to you. 
Special—desks, buffets, bureaus, etc., fitted 
with thief-proof steel boxes for valuables. 


Free—Handsome Catalog 

Write today for large book 
of beautiful 

Furniture. 

Hundreds of splendid 
pieces at factory prices. 
Sterling Furniture Co. 
2210 Sterling 

Toledo, Ohio 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


EAR MANAGER 
Please send me the 
salary offers for the 
“‘Christmas-gift’’ sea- 
son, beginning October 
first. I have been a 
rank ‘‘deserter,”’ but I had such good luck last 
year that I want to “get busy” again. I worked 
only parts of three days and received my dear 
little diamond pin, the Swastika, and plenty of 
money for my gifts, and some pin-money besides. 
Am going to work longer and harder this year. 
Yours for better work and a bigger salary, 
A MEMBER FROM NEw YORK STATE. 





“Getting - Busy” 
Season’s Here Si 











Answering letters like this is one of my 
pleasant jobs these days. If I did not receive 
them, in big bunches and handfuls, from 
“deserters” and anxious inquirers I should 
make up my mind that, calendar or no calendar, 
we were not drawing into October, Christmas 
was not coming, the schools had not reopened, 
girl nature had radically changed, and wearing 
new clothes had gone out of fashion! 

The calendar happens to be all right, how- 
ever, and I am busy every minute—not always 
with writing letters, although I try to answer 
personally every communication I receive; but 
there are Swastika pins to be distributed, as 
well as the other gifts—the Swastika Club sta- 
tionery, the Club bookplate, the Senior Chapter 
clock—with which a Club member’s success in 
money-earning is rewarded at various stages 
of progress; and there are new plans to be 
thought out, for lam resolved that this October 
shall mark the opening of a wonderful year of 
work and earning, a year in which the “‘de- 
serters” shall be few, and a year in which we 
shall have a thousand new members! 





The big question this 
month is: Who will win 
the Club Honors? 

Just a year ago, as old 
members will recall, we 
decided that the next time the Club’s birthday 
month rolled around we would celebrate it in 
rousing style by according special recognition 
to the dozen members of the Swastika Club 
who during the year 1913-1914 had done the 
best work. Although naturally these twelve 
Honor members will be the twelve biggest 
money-earners in the Club the awarding of the 
Honors will leave each girl a little richer and 
happier as well as a great deal prouder, for the 
member who stands first on the list will receive 
$75; the second Honor girl will receive $50, the 
third $25, and the remaining Honors represent 
the amounts of $20, $15 and $10, and six awards 
of $5 each. 

Nice little windfalls, each of these Honors, 
for somebody! And coming just at the season 
when every one can so beautifully use an extra 
check, evena $5 one. Atthis moment the like- 
liest candidate for the first Honor is a bright 
girl from Wisconsin, whose Girls’ Club earnings 
during the current year have reached over 
$1300; so you'll see that, even if some other 
brilliant worker should ‘outstrip her in the 
Honor contest, her connection with the Club 
during 1913-1914 will have well repaid her. 


12Girls % Fi 
to Divide $225 














Perhaps you can 
guess that she 
earned it by work- 
ing. Yet two letters 
lie under my hand, 
each of which mentions $200 as the amount 
which the writer wishes the Club to help her 
earn, and one letter opens thus: 

Dear Manager: I have been reading for some 
time about the wonderful Girls’ Club, and it seems 


almost impossible that money can be had without 
actual labor. 


Not “Almost,” But 
Quite, Impossible 











I quite agree with her! Only to me, with 
perhaps a wider business experience and more 
years on my shoulders than hers, it seems not 
almost, but quite, impossible. Farther along in 
the letter the writer mentions that she desires 
to use the $200 to pay off a debt on their house. 
To earn it either through The Girls’ Club or in 
any other way she must buckle down to some 
steady work. But to show that she can earn it 
through The Girls’ Club she and the rest of you 
may read these two brief letters: 


Received my check for $14 salary. I thank you 
more than I can tell, as it goes to help pay the 
mortgage on my old home. A KENTUCKY GIRL. 


Many thanks for the salary check of $250. It 
gives me pleasant thrills when I think of the reali- 
zation of dreams that lie rolled up in it. Though 
I cannot understand your generosity to your 
members still I am very gratefully yours, 

A MARRIED MEMBER FROM NEw YorK. 


I spoke of wanting a thousand new members. 
What if they all wrote to me tonight? Surely 
that number of girls, needing money in various 
sums for various purposes during the coming 
autumn and winter, are reading THE JOURNAL 
at this minute. Do you think it would be too 
many letters for me to answer? Try me! 


THE MANAGER OF THE GrRILs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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sy OO a OO BG SEE GOAN SBS 


Here is a right sugar product 
carefully prepared to meet every 
requirement of the household— 
all pure cane—all in sealed pack- 
ages— weight guaranteed. 

The Itnerican Sugar keting Company 


ADDRESS: NEW YORK CITY 


For cooking, 
preserving and 
general house- 
hold purposes. 
2 & 5 Ib. cartons 


On waffles and 
griddle cakes; 
better than. mo- 
lasses for cooking. 


15c. & 25c. cans 


On fruits, cereals 
and for sweet- 
ening cool sum- 
mer drinks. 

1 1b. cartons 


Indispensable 
for making fine 
icings and con- 
fections. 

1 1b. cartons 
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In Tea or Coffee. 
Full-size pieces 
in 2 €& 5 lb. boxes. 
Half-size pieces 
in 2 lb. boxes — 

AND) 


NEW 


taining about 
290 pieces 
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_Says Polly Pan, 
| always can 
Be bright,with due reflection, 
Because | choose 
To always use 


Old Dutch for my complexion: 


On written request we will mail—free of aes booklet, ‘‘The Spickanspan Folks,’ containing six beautiful colored prints especially designed 
for young folks. ‘Old Dutch,” 113 West Monroe St., Chicago 

















Alba Shades on Macbeth-Evans fixture 
Each shade isa large light source; the 
eye is protected against the dazzling 
brilliancy of the tungsten lamps 



























Luxurious light 
is economical 


Really good light— 
ample, soft, bringing out 
the beauties of artistic sur- 
roundings—costs very 


little; rarely more than 
poor light; generally less. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 


(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 


scientifically uses light to 
best advantage and saves 
current bills. It gives a 
wonderfully beautiful, soft, 
luxurious lighting, ideal for 
attractive rooms. 


How to get Good Light 


Send for one or more of the following 
Articles on Good Lighting together with 
Portfolio of Individual Suggestions for 
your needs. 


1-Homes 4-Stores 5-Offices 
6-Clubs 7-Hotels 8-Banks 
9-Theatres 10-Hospitals 11-Churches 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati,Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 
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Direct 
from the 
Cawston 
Ostrich 
Farm to 
YOU! 





This 
Handsome 
12-Inch 
Genuine 


Cawston 


Oiled Ostrich $ 
“Stick-Up” 


One of Fashion’s latest 
thoughts for fall and winter. 
Twelve inches long, with pear-shaped ostrich 
knot or stem; made by Cawston from carefully 
selected oiled ost rich, blackand white only. Prepaid 
toany postoffice fora $1.00 bill. Ask for No. 16. 


We Remodel Your Old 
Plumes at Little Cost 


Our experts will remodel your old and soiled 
ostrich feathers into stylish new conceits. We 
tell you in advance what can be done with them 
and what the cost will be. 


Superior Black 15-Inch 


Cawston Plume %&.$ 


where 
for 





Amost remarkable value. Made from 
selected male-bird stock — grown in _ 
California — very lustrous and beautiful— 
extra wide with full drooping head. 
Black only. Thecorrect 
size for fall. Quality 

uaranteed. Money 

ack if not satisfied. 
Ask for No. 20. 

Send for Free Cawston | 
Catalogue. 
Cawston Ostrich Farm 
80. PASADENA, CALIF. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 
Rand, McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











No, 20 

















MAY I. HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR HAIR? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


INCE writing you last year in regard to a 

suitable arrangement for my hair I have 
had typhoid fever and, asyou can imagine, lost 
all of my hair. It is coming in beautifully, but 
not growing as fast as I would like. Iam 
quite unable to make any kind of a coil on my 
head and loth to buy false hair to help out. 
Is there any way possible to arrange it so that 
it will be present- 
able for the street 
and for evening 
affairs without a 
hat? It reaches 
only to my shoul- 
ders, and as it 
is Very uneven 
there are many 
short ends. 

Atice Grey. 


With hair the 
length of yours 
you can arrange 
it very prettily in 
one of the twisted 
styles, and I have 
illustrated here a 
simple coiffure 
that can be made 
with very short hair. These fashionable twisted 
coiffures of the moment are a joy to the woman 
with but a wisp of hair, and if the shape of the 
head requires rounding out it is very easy to 
use soft pads for the occasions which demand 
apretty, becoming coiffure. This isa form of 
high hairdressing, and while not to be confused 
with the French twist it isa style suggested by 
it,and one which I think would be more suit- 
able to you, as you can more easily catch up the 
short hair in back than if the twist were made 
ina higher position on the head. 








tad mE 


Showing Side View 


EGIN the coiffure by separating the front 
portion of the hair from the back, across 
the crown of the head, about an inch below 
the ears. Throw the front hair over the face, 
and comb up the back portion made by this 
separation and form into a flat knot just below 
the crown of the head. Separate the front part 
at the temples on each side, leaving a wide 
center portion. 
Comb back each 
side and turnthe 
ends under and 
fasten to the coil 
you have already 
made. Run the 
comb through 
the sides to join 
the hair where it 
has been sepa- 
rated, so that the 
parting will not 
be visible. Then 
make another 
parting across 
the head, about 
three inches back 
from the  fore- 
head, separating 
the center front portion. Comb up the back 
portion made by this Separation, rough slightly 
and turn under the ends, forming into a soft 
roll. This will form a pad to raise the hair at 
the crown of the head in the fashionable line. 
Or if your hair is too scant and thin to per- 
mit of this separation comb the entire center 
portion down in one fromthe front, drawing it 
over the coil and turning the ends under. 
There are many beautiful combs which are 
made with hinge tops especially suited to this 
type of hairdressing, or an ordinary comb 
which can be turned upward securely, or a 
barrette may be used to confine the ends. 





Ends Turned Under 


N ARRANGING the hair forevening, if your 
ead requires building out to give a more be- 
coming contour place a small pad directly over 
the coil after it is made, and another may be 
placed on the crown of the head and concealed 
by the front por- 
tion of hair which 
is drawn over it. 
Add the little 
softening ringlets 
at the temples 
and in front ofthe 
ears. Acarefully 
arranged hairnet 
would relieve you 
of the annoyance 
caused by the 
short ends. Put 
it on loosely, yet 
pin it securely, so 
as not to give a 
snug, compressed 
appearance, and 
loosen up the hair 
underneath by 
deftly raising it with a hairpin where it seems 
to be too tightly drawn for grace. 

To adjust a hairnet skillfully requires prac- 
tice. Begin by pinning the net at each side of 
the head in front of the temples, and then draw 
the ends loosely toward the back, where they 
should be fastened at the nape of the neck. 
Use the small invisible hairpins for this pur- 
pose. Do you know you Can purchase these 
pins in gold, brown and black? 





Low Pompadour Front 








NOTE—May |! help you arrange your hair in anew 
or different style, or can I assist you im any way with 
any of your hair problems? Would you like to know 
the most fashionable forms of ornamentation which are 
approved this season? If so write to me, stating just 
what you wish, and I will gladly helpyou. AddressMiss 
Ida Cleve Van Auken, inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope, in care of THe LApres’ Home Journa, 








Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Bower eee 
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Cleans 
As It 


dar 
Polish 


SED on your dusting cloth, it picks up the dust instead 
of scattering it, and gives a high, hard, lasting polish 





It keeps your piano, furniture, leather 








Renewing 


Polish Mop 


Best for 


Any 








in Convenient 


Channell Chemical Company 
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upholstering, picture frames and woodwork looking like 
new, just as the famous O-Cedar Polish Mop keeps your 
4 wood floors and linoleums bright and clean. 
co 


Leaves 


No Greasy Deposit to 
Catch Dust— 
No Danger of Sotling 


the Most 


Delicate Clothing 


If you will send us your name and address, we'll gladly send 


A Liberal Sample FREE 


sizes, J5e to $3.00, by all 
grocers, druggists, hardware and department stores. 


Any dealer 
will return your money if you are not delighted with O-Cedar. 
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COVER DESIGN AND A FEW PAGES FROM OUR FALL AND WINTER 
STYLE BOOK, BETTY’S WARDROBE”’ 


































HE way to smart dress lies not through an 

extravagant expenditure of money, or a visit to 
scores of stores, or the inspection of hundreds of 
garments. Quite to the contrary, the smartness and 
style sought for by most women are achieved by concentrat- 
ing on One store whose reputation is above reproach, and 
whose modes, materials and manner type the most advanced 
ideas. And, how will you recognize this store? Simply look 
for the StyiE-Crarr emblem. 


: ‘*The Clothes 


Luxurious’’ 


“‘The Clothes 


Luxurious’’ 





SryLE-CRaFr Suits, Coats and Cape Coats are styled with that wonderful ingenuity and 
art possessed by only a few designers. Every garment is man-tailored by experts from a 
timely fabric—luxuriant, pronounced or restrained, but in perfect harmony with the 
mode and the moment. Probably there are no tailors outside of the Sry_tE-Crarr Shops 
who can achieve such nicety of curve and contour—such velvety smoothness — such 
uniform and perfect workmanship, who can so beautifully ‘‘bring out’’ that ultimate 
degree of style-value coveted by the fashionable woman. 


The stylists of Paris, Vienna, New York, or your smartest local Modiste cannot produce 
modes as charming as SryLE-CraFr. It has taken months of constant effort—it has 
taken hundreds of skilled fingers—to make it possible and easy for you to wear 
SryLE-CRAFT garments, but the opportunity is now yours. 


There are scores of alluring SryLe-CRAFT modes in Suits, Coats and Cape Coats— 
the ‘‘créme de la créme’’—for you to glance at in the Sry_e-CRAFr store in your city. 


But now, this minute, write for our Fall and Winter Style Book, 
“ Betty’s Wardrobe,” giving us the name of your dealer, and 
we will mail you a copy containing illustrations of some of the most 
modish and exclusive SryLE-CrRaArr models. It is a wonderful, 
little human interest story filled to the brim with fascinating style- 
information, and a treat for the gentlewoman who studies the varying 
moods of fashion and adopts them. 


The COHN- GOODMAN CO., 1138 West Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio 
[o}i= 


















































You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
— full of Life and 
Energy. 


When each vital organ is strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 
Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can 
do” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs— No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 


















I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines ad- 
vertise my work. 

Iam at my desk 
from 8 A. M. to 5 
P.M.personally su- 
pervising mywork. 
When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has 
grown in favor because re- 
sults arequick,natural and 
permanent, and because 
they are scientific and ap- 
peal to common sense. 
Fully onethirdofmy pupils 
are sent tome by those who 
have finished my work. 

I have published a free 

booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won't 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36,624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 
authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure 




































of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her sie 

















Let the Nu Bone Corsetiére fit 
you personally and correctly 


She is thoroughly trained and practiced in 
the art of corsetry. The woman who follows 
her guidance in corset buying and wearing 
is certain of perfect style, fit and comfort. 
The Nu Bone Corsetiére fits youscientifically, 
in your own home, at no extra cost, with the 


Made to Measure 


thiBone 


Corset 

fe It fits you properly because it is made for 
your individual figure. 

The stays are triple wire, inter- 
woven so that they are strong but 
not rigid—flexible but not flimsy. 
Guaranteed not to rust or break 
within one year. 

Late and fashionable models with 
characteristic Nu Bone grace and 
beauty at reasonable prices. Not 
sold in stores. Send for name of 
Nu Bone Corsetiére in your vicinity. 


THE Nu BONE CORSET 
COMPANY 
24 No. Center St., Corry, Pa. 


Refined, intelligent women who are 
willing to learn can join our corps 
of corsetiéres and develop a good 
business. Address*'Chief Corsetiere."” 




















THEATER MANNERS 


By Eleanor H. Phillips 


HERE is perhaps no form of entertainment 

or recreation which gives more enjoyment 
and requires less exertion than going to the 
theater. One must be indeed very sad, or very 
unresponsive, or very tired either mentally or 
physically, whose heart does not beat a bit 
quicker at the prospect of seeing a good play, 
always provided that conditions are right and 
as they should be for enjoying it. 

It is natural to think also that a good play 
well acted or a good opera well sung is the main 
and perhaps only requisite for the success of a 
matinée or an evening entertainment of this 
kind. If, however, we will stop and think for 
a moment we can remember many plays, 
operas, concerts and entertainments of this 
nature which have been nearly spoiled for us 
by the bad manners of thoughtless persons 
sitting near, and we must recognize the fact 
that, though the composer or dramatist, the 
singers or actors, gave us something very de- 
lightful, and of their best, we were kept from 
the full satisfaction due us by annoying little 
experiences for which there was no need. 

We will suppose that we are seated com- 
fortably at the theater, our wraps and hats 
disposed of, the view unobstructed and the 
lights lowered. The orchestra has stopped 
playing, the curtain has been raised and-one of 
the characters on the stage is telling to another 
some family history quite necessary to under- 
stand the rest of the play, when suddenly you 
hear a little commotion at the end of your line 
of seats and you find that three persons are 
about to come in and pass you to reach their 
seats. You get up hastily, generally dropping 
your program as you do so, and by the time 
every one is seated and quiet you have lost the 
thread of the story of the play, to be picked up 
again if possible. Meantime you guess at the 
meaning of various things, and feel irritated. 

Again, a little later, perhaps, there is heard 
in the general quiet a rustling or crackling of 
paper in the row behind you, as well as more or 
less audible movings of arms, and you know 
candy is being passed. 


UT perhaps the most annoying thing of this 

kind that can happen is audible comment 
on the play by some one near you. Comments 
on the performance, though made in what is 
intended for a whisper, are often perfectly 
audible, and at once every one near is obliged 
to hear just what that particular person thinks 
of what is going on on the stage. 

Then, too, there is the person who likes to 
whisper to his companion a full explanation of 
the meaning of something said or done by one 
of the actors, especially when it suggests hap- 
penings later in the play. This hint that the 
actor is giving to his audience (given also, 
perhaps, by unexpected revelations of other 
sides to the character he takes) may be some- 
thing evident at once to every one present, but 
the person in question so thoroughly enjoys 
explaining the matter to his companion that 
he does so at length, and those near—with the 
more or less patience at their command—are 
obliged to hear from him what they already 
know. This annoyance amounts almost to 
a personal affront, though many good people 
who do it are most kindly intentioned and 
would be the last to wish to disturb any of 
their neighbors. They are simply thoughtless 
like the others. 

Another bit of thoughtlessness having to do 
with the theater, like charity, ‘“‘begins at 
home,” but in no other way is it like charity, 
for, when starting for the play, if some one 
comes very late the delay occasioned is not 
easy to bear by the rest of the party who have 
tried to be punctual. 

If there is time enough and some to spare in 
which to reach the theater in season, the lady 
from whose house the party starts may chat 
for a moment or two, but, having well in mind 
possible delays on the way, she should propose 
starting promptly at the necessary time. 
Another help toward enjoyment at the theater 
is to sit next to a congenial companion, and the 
careful hostess of a theater party will arrange 
beforehand exactly where her guests shall sit. 


"he ERE are, then, a few little matters based 
on unselfishness and thought for others 
which make for good manners at the theater. 

Briefly they are as follows: 

Be careful to arrange matters so that when 
starting for the theater you will have ample 
time to reach there at least several minutes 
before the performance begins. If you are 
unavoidably late enter as quietly as possible, 
and if obliged to pass persons already seated 
do so with your back turned to them, your face 
to the stage. 

When entering the theater the escort of the 
party gives the checks directly to the usher, 
and, stepping back, allows the lady to follow 
directly behind the usher and enter first the 
seats shown to them. 

If you have candy it is better to wait until 
an intermission comes before eating it, thus 
avoiding rustling of paper and rattling of 
candy in the box. 

Avoid all speaking while the performance is 
going on, whether conversing or only giving an 
ejaculation of approval or the contrary. 

The observance of these few cautions in- 
volves only a little extra thought on our part, 
and insures to our neighbors at the theater 
that the great drama or the great opera is 
what it should be—an unalloyed pleasure. 





Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some folks call 
etiquette—when visiting or entertaining, in the theater 
or church, or on the street, is well worth knowing. Any 
question on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H, PHILLIPS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Magician 
Took Corn 


And Changed It Into Drop-Size 
Toasted Bubbles 


This food magician is Prof. A. P. Anderson—the man 
who created Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


For eight years he has worked to apply that process to 
corn. Now we have Corn Puffs—airy, flaky, toasted corn 


drops—‘‘ The Witching Food.”’ 


These are corn hearts—just the sweet parts—ground, 
cooked and made into pellets. Then the pellets are puffed by 


steam explosion—as we puff the Wheat and Rice. 


For one hour they are toasted by being rolled in a heat of 
550 degrees. The result is a new flavor—the most delectable 


flavor ever brought out in corn. 


These bubbles of corn are drop size. They are fragile 
and crisp. Each of the countless thin walls is a corn flake. 


And they offer you corn, for the first time, with every food 


granule exploded. Never before has corn been made so easily 


and completely digestible. 


The. 
Witching 
Food”’ 


15c per Package 





Enjoy them now. They form a new breakfast dainty. 
Serve them unannounced. Listen to the comments. 


Then some afternoon, when the children are hungry, douse 
Corn Puffs with melted butter. 


When you serve ice cream, garnish it with Corn Puffs. At 
bedtime, serve the Puffs in milk. 


Tell your grocer to send a package. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


(663) 
























































These Printzess Coats would 
sell in almost any store at 
$32.50—$35.00. 

They will be sold in your city by the mer- 


chant who advertises PRINTZESS, the 
week of October 4th to 1 Oth. 


Watch your local papers for his advertisement announcing 


the Sale of these coats. 


Every one of these PRINTZESS 


coats is tailored from all-wool material—is reinforced with 
PRINTZESS Plio shape-retaining fabric— is lined through- 


out with high grade satin and is guaranteed for two seasons’ 


satisfactory wear. 


See these coats before you purchase 
your winter outfit 


863: A popular model featuring the new ca 
effect, tailored from Bayadere in blue, black, 
hte ~— ~ : ut brown. — 
e of the cape, together wi! e S$. 
is trimmed with braid. The soft roll velvet collar 
can be wom either raised in the back as shown, 
or flat. Coat is lined throughout with guaran- 
teed satin. 
869: is another of the new popular cape mod- 
els— almost military in its straight lines, yet 
witha and adistinction that marks it as a gar- 
ment different from all the rest. It is tailored from 
Bayadere in either navy, black, brown or green. 


860: This stylish model with its trim lines in 
the back and crimped velvet fur-trimmed collar 
is tailored from either Vicuna Velour in black 
or brown, or in Bayadere in the same shades 
as No. 863. 


881: The slot seam on the side of this coat, 
held together with a strap, adds freedom in 
walking and also a distinctive touch, while the 
collar and cuffs of plush make it a smart gar- 
ment. Tailored from either navy, Copenhagen, 
black, brown or slate green and nub éponge. 


867: One of the most distinctive garments here 
illustrated — it emphasizes the fitting in at the 
waist line, wi ing skirts. Tailored from nub 
_ in black, blue, Copenhagen, brown or 
slate green. 


875: This coat with its straight, beautiful lines 
will give an appearance of slendemess to almost 
any woman, consequently it is a style particu- 
larly favored for large women. It is tailored 
from. mb Evonge, oe plain éponge, in either 

ac. jue. olive green, penhagen or 
brown. Collar and cuffs are of velvet that har- 


monizes with the material, 


864: The front of this coat is beautiful, but the 
back of the garment is even more beautiful; it is 
tailored from the same material as No. 875 and 
it will be much worn by careful dressers. 


866: The beauty of this coat is not only in the 
soft shades of navy, brown, green, slate green, 
Copenhagen, or black éponge, but also in the 
beautiful slanting lines of the back and the high- 
rolling velvet insert collar. It is a coat that will 
grace the wardrobe of any woman, 


Our style booklet, ““PRINTZESS FASHIONS,” which illustrates these 
eight coats and fifteen other distinctive styles, will be sent on request. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 


Cleveland, 


1211 West 6th Street 
Ohio 
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Quick and Easy 


Really wonderful for polishing 
mirrors, windows, cut glass. 
Many other general household 
uses. No acid, ammonia, or other 
dangerous ingredients. So it will 
not stain or hurt the hands. 


A sample metal can —that_ will 
convince you— sent, postpaid, for 
6 cents in stamps. Address 


CUDAHY, 111 P. W. Monroe St., Chicago 











Lillian Russell’s 
Favorite PILLOW 


GIVEN! 


‘Lillian Russell” Design hand-tinted for embroid- \ 
ering in shades of blue, red, yellow and green. 


4 ? ° selected this de- 
America $ Gifted Beauty sign and could not 
repress her delight at its loveliness. Thus we named 
it in her honor and decided to give one to every lady 
who will embroider this pure linen crash Pillow with 
Richardson’: Pure Silk Floss and send only 30 cents 
to pay for postage and exact materials necessary to 
start needlework at once. You get 

1 “Lillian Russell’’ Pillow Top with Back (pure 
linen crash). 

6 Skeins of Richardson's Pure Silk Floss. 

1 Sure Guide Diagram Embroidery Lesson. 

1 De Luxe Premium Art Book of 500 embroidery 
patterns given free for tags saved from Richard- 
son’s Floss. 


All sent postpaid for 30¢e—money refunded if not 


delighted. 
ICHARDSON'S 
DURE SILK FLOSS 
is the favorite with millions because of its rich 
Oriental lustre and gorgeous colors that will not run. 
Write Today, enclosing 30¢ and your dealer's name. 
Entire Pillow Outfit then comes postpaid by return 
mail. Address (20) 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 2017 305-9 W. Adams 8t., Chicayo 












Makers also of Richardson’s Grand Prize Spool Silk 














color scheme of any room 


I 


} | AVE your tine rugs made to order, 
not cheap stereotyped fabrics, 
made in unlimited quantities; but 
rugs that are different and sold only 
through exclusive shops. We are 
only too glad to submit sketch incolor 
to harmonize with surroundings of 
theroom. Woveninselected camel's 
hair in natural undyed effects or pure 
wool in any color tone. Any length 
any width—seamless up to 16 feet. 
Order through your furnisher. 


THREAD 


THRUM 
RUGS 


Write us for color card—today. 
THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, AUBURN, N.Y. 


Ait SVP OLLLAAA ATE 


Made to order—to exactly match the 














THE PROPER CARE 
OF YOUR PIANO 
By Ralph P. Hawley 


OUR piano consists of about seven thou- 

sand parts. It is delicately adjusted and an 
amateur cannot adjust or repair the works. 
The best he can do is to guard the instrument 
against abuse and neglect. 

The difficulties most often met with are re- 
sults of dampness, extreme heat or extreme 
cold, wearing of the parts, injuries by mice and 
moths, scratches on the case. 

Sudden changes of temperature are very 
bad. When the room is cold and the tempera- 
ture is raised quickly moisture gathers all over 
the instrument, outside and inside. This will 
cause the metal parts to rust, harden the felt 
hammers, swell the joints of the action, cause 
keys to stick, turn the ivories yellow, and warp 
the sounding-board. In short it will ruin an 
instrument. 

The remedy for this is to keep the piano in 
an. evenly heated room. If the piano is cold 
when you want to use it take five hours to 
warm it up. 

On the other hand the atmosphere may be 
made too dry, and a piano will come apart as 
furniture does in too dry a house. The wood 
parts dry out and shrink until they break open, 
and all glued joints, sounding-board and ve- 
neer give way. Avoid this by keeping the 
water-pan of the furnace always full. In a 
room of even temperature keep the piano open 
for ventilation, which prevents mildew and 
mold. 

If your piano has been injured have it re- 
paired at once. The hammers can be softened, 
but it must be done by a good workman, for if 
the tones are not made alike in quality and 
volume your piano is worse off than before. 


N ICE are very destructive to pianos. They 
Hi destroy the bridle tapes, with which they 
build a nest within an inch of the player’s fin- 
gers. After the repair man has cleared out the 
nest he will sprinkle powdered bluestone or red 
pepper or caustic potash at the pedal holes, 
where the mice enter, and that will keep them 
out. Youcan do this yourself with some damp- 
ened caustic potash spread very thinly around 
the piano-floor openings. 

Moths destroy all felt in a piano and in time 
the instrument is ruined. Oil of cedar leaf or 
powdered moth ball or gum camphor sprin- 
kled on the floor inside the piano, where it 
will not interfere with the action, will keep out 
moths. 

There is a tension of about thirty thousand 
pounds exerted by the strings of a piano. When 
the piano is out of tune this strain is unequally 
distributed. If the piano remains long out of 
tune this uneven tension racks the frame and 
the wood settles permanently into this warped 
shape. Then when the piano is tuned the frame 
again racks itself in response to the new adjust 
ment of tension. And then you wonder why 
the piano does not stay in tune longer. 

Changes of temperature cause the iron plate 
and the steel strings to expand and contract. 
This would put the piano out of tune if it were 
never played on. You should have the piano 
tuned at least twice a year—once a few weeks 
after the fires go out for the summer, and again 
a few weeks after they are lighted for the 
winter. Many pianos require more frequent 
tuning, and the better the piano the oftener it 
should be tuned. 

Keeping the case looking nice requires con- 
siderable knowledge of wood finishing. If you 
have never been taught how to do it do not try. 

Merely wipe the dust off daily with a dry, 
soft cloth. Hard rubbing with a dry cloth, no 
matter how soft, will scratch the varnish. Never 
use a feather duster; use cheesecloth, and if 
new wash the starch out. 

Wipe the keys as often as necessary with a 
cloth dampened in water. Alcohol may be used 
to dry and polish ivory keys, but alcohol will 
dissolve celluloid or any other substitute for 
ivory. Be careful not to let the alcohol touch the 
varnish. To remove finger prints or any greasy 
marks wipe with a cloth wet with soft water in 
which has been dissolved a little wool soap. 
Pianos should not be wet in this way more 
than once a year. Dry thoroughly with soft 
cloths. 


F YOU want your old piano to look like new 

get a professional polisher to do the work. It 
is unwise to try it yourself. Butifyouinsist this 
is the way to do it: Rub with a soft cloth and 
some piano-polishing fluid. That is all that is 
necessary except where the finish is completely 
gone. Inthiscase you cannot even improve the 
looks of the surface. The professional piano 
finisher would have to: remove all the varnish 
from such a spot and revarnish it. 

Here is a formula for a polishing fluid for old 
piano cases that has been in use by professional 
polishers for many years: 


Alcohol . ‘ 12 parts 
Muriatic acid 1 part 

Linseed oil 128 parts 
Acetic acid 8 parts 
Ammonia . 2 parts 


Piano polish should be used very seldom. 
It is not intended as a varnish and none of it 
should be left on after the job is finished. There 
are many furniture-polishing fluids that should 
never be used on pianos. 

You may stop almost any squeak of the 
pedals by applying stove polish or laundry 
soap. Oil may be used on metal parts. 

Rattles may be caused by lost motion in the 
action from the wearing out of the parts. In 
this case an expert should examine the action. 
Buzzing noises are usually produced by sym 
pathetic vibration, and often the buzz is entirely 
outside the piano. 

Always employ a competent man. It is the 
cheapest in the end. 
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THIS IS 





JOAN SAWYER 


the best dancer in America, in 
her interpretation of the Hesi- 
tation Waltz. Pictures and text | 
showing this and other new | 


steps and how to do them, in 
the October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COM PANION 


5c. onall news-stands 











TO THE MOTHER 
AND MOTHER-TO-BE ; 


The Woman’s Home Companion is 
back of all Better Babies Movements— 
133,421 babies have been tested and 
measured by the Better Babies Bureau 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
A new service for mothers, even more 
wonderful and far reaching, is described 
in the October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 





15c. on all news-stands 
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* THE PATRICIAN 
: In 
Community Sterli ng 





T'S the English idea in spoons— Regent Street, you know.” **Exactly! Same design—different material. Simplicity 
“Still, I don’t see—”’ itself, You match the material to your purse.” 
‘*My dear, you're not English! The point is simple. ‘‘But suppose one’s purse is already painfully 
You buy a few spoons in Sterling—and then match out the —flattened—like mine? ’ 
set perfectly in plate, or vice versa.’ **Then you buy all plate. And really it’s quite as 
*‘Oh! Then the new Patrician design is furnished sensible a thing to do, for. Community Plate will wear a life- 
by the Community in either solid or plate? ”’ time, and only your jeweler can tell the difference—’ 








THE PATRICIA N—Our Latest Pattern 


is made in both Plate and Sterling. This innovation (an English custom) is to meet the demand of 
those who wish to duplicate in Sterling the beautiful Community designs. 


COMMUNITY STERLING, (Patrician design only. Ask your dealer for prices). 
COMMUNITY SILVER PLATE, (Plate de Luxe) 50-Year Service. ' : ; - : ; F Six Teaspoons, $2.15 In Canada, $2.75 
Also COMM UNITY-RELIANCE plate (Not made in the Patrician and other Community 

Silver designs, but in four distinctive patterns of its own) 25 -Year Service . ; ; R , ‘a e lo.“ . 1.35 
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TOMATO CATSUP 


A delicious catsup of superfine quality, 
as far superior in flavor to common catsup 
as a canvasback is to a tame duck. 

Originated and developed for persons of 
discriminating taste, Yacht Club Tomato 
Catsup is smooth, fine and piquant —un- 
usually satisfyin 

The “picked today ”’ tomato flavor is 
fully retained, for no metal other than silver 
touches it in the making. 

Yacht Club Tomato Catsup isn’t sold in 
every store, but it is worth your while to 
ask for it in stores dealing in fine groceries, 
of dealers who specialize in extra-g 
table supplies, and in exclusive delicates- 


sen "yi 
Cau) 
SALAD » 


Always good and always ready, Can be 
used in one hundred ways. 

“Yacht Club Manual of Salads; by Agnes 
Carroll Hayward, free and postpaid upon request. 


CAtdesgey XD 


350 N. Clark St. Chicago, U.S.A. 


* * # * 
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Draperies That 
Will Not Fade 


The windows of a home invite the 
first look of a visitor. If the draperies 
are faded and shabby, the effect 
of the whole room is spoiled. But 


ORIN OKA 


Gu aron teed! 


Suntaat FABRICS 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


defy sun and washing, and always re- 
main bnght and fresh as when new. 


They are madein the greatest variety of artistic 
designs and colorings, are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless, and are wonderfully inexpensive. 
The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest 
hotel, is draped with these fabrics. Send for 
free book, ‘Draping the Home,” and name 
of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


For Your Protection Insist 
on This Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the 
8 ht or from washing, the 
= nt is hereby authorized to 
semee them with mew goods or 
d the purchase price. i 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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Be a Montessori Mother 

A complete, practical Montessori course for mothers, 
pre ted at Dr. Montessori’s request by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. ‘*The Montessori Manual” contains 29 lessons, 100 
Montessori exercises and games. Postpaid $1.60. Postcard 
brings k on jive days free examination. 


W. E. RICHARDSON CO.., Dept. 1,20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 








The All-Purpose Hat 


| Fy a country minister’s wife, and it is a 
big problem to keep myself and the children 
well dressed, depending, as [ must, upon the 
limitations set by the village stores, for before 
I married I was accustomed to shop in the 
stores in a big city. I want a hat that will do 
for every purpose, and as we drive long dis- 
tances it must be serviceable and fit well down 
on my head. I know from experience that 
serviceableness generally precludes all idea of 
beauty in a hat, and I do long for something 
really pretty, and look for you to help me. 
MRS. JOHN PERKINS. 

No, I must say I don’ t agree with you, as 
nowadays the smartness in hats is expressed 
by the simplest construction, in dark colors 
and good wearing materials, and consequently 
serviceability is achieved. The day of the 
overtrimmed hat seems to be past, and for the 
sake of good taste let us hope it will not soon 
return. You did not say whether you trim 
your own hats or order them from your mil- 
liner, but I have shown a hat above which I 
hope you will like, and you will find it easy to 
trim, or I_ am sure your milliner will have no 
difficulty in copying it. 

Heavy moiré ribbon makes the most satis- 
factory trimming, lasting longer than satin or 
taffeta ribbon. This bow is skillfully con- 
structed, giving the fashionable tall lines, and 
yet by the clever positioning of the side loops 
the severity of the narrow brim is relieved, 
making it generally becoming. The clever 
placing of a soft pink rose at the base of the 
loops dispels the somberness of the heavy 
moiré ribbon. 

If you cannot secure a frame like this hat I 
will gladly send you a pattern which will help 
you to make one if you will write me again, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How Satin Quills are Made 


O YOU think it would be possible for me 
to make the pretty satin quills at home 
which I have seenon some of the prettiest hats? 
I would like to have two crossed at the side, and 
would be exceedingly grateful if you can tell 
me how to make them, LovIseE. 
The quills are not difficult to make, but 
practice first on some old material. Heavy 
dress satin or ribbon, two anda half inches wide, 
may be used in any length you desire for the 
quills. Sew a satin-covered wire through the 
center of the ribbon or satin to make it firm, 
and if neatly arranged this has the appearance 
of the natural stem of a quill. Then place be- 
tween the under sides of the quills a strip of 
rubber tissue, put On an ironing-board with 
a paper or muslin cloth over the quills, and 
press with a warm iron. The heat of the iron 
will dissolve the rubber tissue and hold the two 
sides of the quill firmly together. If there are 
any rough edges trim them off. 


The Newest Style Hats 


W JHEN I buy my best winter hat I do not 

want to make a mistake as to the right 
style. Many people seem to think small hats 
are going out. What would you advise, as I can 
wear any shape? STENOGRAPHER. 

There was a time when the fashion chron- 
icler could truthfully state with exactness that 
this or that was fashionable ‘‘this season,” 
Now it is with temerity that we can vouch for 
the “present moment,” such is the kaleido- 
scopic, many-sided aspect of the millinery 
question. So I must say that at the present 
writing small hats—or rather toques, for they 
are of the brimless variety—are exceedingly 
smart when close-fitting and tall, and the 
Scotch-cap shape is particularly chic, with its 
jaunty crown and quill in a pert arrangement. 
This same shape is made of many different 
materials and is variously trimmed. As small 
hats cannot be made any more diminutive 
the next logical step is toward wider brims, 
as represented in the flat, graceful sailor and 
adaptations of the wide- brim picture hat in 
Gainsborough and Rembrandt lines. 

However the selecting of your best winter 
hat should not be a difficult problem, as you 
say you can wear any shape, and after all 
becomingness and fitness are the final tests in 
correct dressing. No doubt you have been 
wearing rather small hats, for these have been 
very popular, so that to choose a medium 
large hat for this season will be a decided and 
not unwelcome change. All-velvet hats are 
very smart, 
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‘How 
**How 


‘* How individual!” your friends say. 
cheerful!”’ proclaim your windows. 
economical!” you say yourself. 


INDOWS fluttering with soft Quaker Craft- 

Lace bring vivacity to a room—health too. 

Quaker Craft-Lace welcomes air, keeps out 
glare. It softens light, softens lines. 


Make your windows smile with lace —with Quaker 
Craft-Lace, the standard curtain net. It modernizes 
rooms—offers window-individuality through un- 
equaled ranges of choice in Moder, Period, Nov- 
elty designs— each design true to fashion and good 
taste as well. 


Cut Quaker Craft-Lace in any size to suit any 
window! Count the cost such cutting saves! 


And you'll “thank goodness!” for the added 
charm Quaker Craft-Lace gives your room and the 
money it saves you / 


This label appears on the board which runs through 
the centre of each bolt of Quaker Craft-Lace. 
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(QUAKER 





CRAFT-LACE) 








for Window Draping 





For those preferring 
ready-made curtains 


Quaker Lace Curtains have quality looks 
and wear-well quality too. They'll give your 
windows the looks that last—even through 
laundering —thanks to the exceptional strength 
of the hidden bobbin-thread that ties together 
the threads of the design. 


Quaker lace Curtains 
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Send for the Quaker Book of Window Draping—a 


mine of suggestions in pictures and text. Free on request. 
Send while you think of it—today. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Quaker Craft - Lace, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Laces 
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An American Lady 


said: ‘‘ You might consider the fact 
that all the gloves for the trousseau 
of H.R. H. Victoria Louise, daugh- 
ter of the German Emperor, were 
made by an English company— 
Fownes— in their German factory, 
merely a trivial bit of court gossip. 
But I was interested because | know 
that wherever I buy 


IW NE. 
GLOVES 


I secure the same style and qual- 
ity that royalty insists upon. Yet | 
have never paid any more on that 
account. In fact, I find them the 
most economical.” 


The “‘court gossip" referred to is 
typical of many similar instances. 
Fownes gloves are made in England, 
merica, France and Germany. They 
are sold in nearly every civilized 
country —always under the name— 
Fownes, stamped in the wrist. 


If you have difficulty securing the 
genuine Fownes, send us the names 
of the shops visited and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


“It’s a FOWNES — 
that’s all you need to 
know about a glove.’’ 


FOWNES BROTHERS&CO. 
119 West 40th St. New York 






































MAROON “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 








Gives Longer Service 


It’s made of long-wearing ma- 
roon rubber—soft and smooth, 
but tough—reinforced with a 
strong black rubber binding. It 
wears and wears—guaranteed 
for the first two years. Has an 
unlosable stopper that can’t be 
mislaid and a roomy mouth. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
2-quart size $2—west of 
Mississippi River, $2.25. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 
Warm cold sheets with a 


Whitall Tatum water bottle 
and induce sound, comfortable 
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For YOU By 

Mail. Perfect Fit 


Guaranteed or Wiitoy Back : 


YOUR COPY 
OF THE CAMMEYFR FALL AND 
WINTER BOK IS READY. YOUR. 
NAMF, ON A POSTAL WILL BRING IT 
The most comprehensive book on shoes ever 
published. Over 400 pictures of shoes for the 
entire family —tan shoes in color—self-meas- 
urement blank—with host of interesting infor- 
mation. Address Department 90 


SITHE HOUSE OF ATHOUSAND STYLES 
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New Idea for an Old Crown 
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Remodeling an Old-Style Crown 


INDLY tell me what I can do with my 

last year’s velvet hat. The brim is not 
very wide, is slightly rolled on the left side, 
and I think will be all right asit is, but the crown 
is soft and low and looks hopelessly out of 
style. What can I do to make it presentable? 
I have some uncurled ostrich feathers and 
would like to use them if you think it advis- 
able. I do not want to spend more than a 
couple of dollars on this hat. It will probably 
help you to know that I am married and past 
thirty-nine. I do not generally make my own 
hats, but oftenretrim them. Mrs. JULIAN. 


The chief trouble with your hat seems to be 
the crown, as brims are of many widths and 
shapes this season, and if you get the crown 
and trimming placed to give the new lines the 
brim will doubtless conform to the new shape. 
A new point about the crowns is the straight, 
stiff side crown. The top may be soft, but the 
side crown is generally stiff and unbending. 
You can make this by using a four-and-a-half- 
inch band of capenet adjusted to the head size, 
and braced with wires at intervals and wired at 
the upper and lower edges. Cover with shellac 
after completed to give it the right degree of 
stiffness. 

Use for the crown an eleven-inch circle 
drawn in with gathers to fit the upper edge of 
the band. Shave off the sides of the circle 
slightly, as less width is required across the 
hat than from the back to the front. After this 
cover the side crown first with a thin lining 
and then with moiré silk, which must also be 
used for the crown top. 

A pretty trimming is shown on the hat illus- 
trated at the top of this column, and offers a 
pleasing idea for utilizing your ostrich feathers, 
which should be wired under the stem and 
curled. Double loops of folded tulle, about 
seven inches in height, are sewed on the crown 
of the hat, giving the softest effect of transpar- 
ency through the scant feathers in a decidedly 
original manner. 


Making a Small Hat Becoming 


HAVE a small, close-fitting hat with a nar- 

row upturned brim from last winter. It 
always seemed to be too small for becoming- 
ness, and now the crown is likewise too flat. 
Can I fix it in any way without having it look 
as if it were made over? WESTERN GIRL. 

Thereisav ery pretty idea expressed in giving 
a high trimming much used this year by ruf- 
fling heavy moiré ribbon or velvet around the 
inside upper edge of the brim of a hat. This 
would conceal the low crown if you make the 
ruffle four or five inches high, lowering it at the 
center front or on one side. Then a band of 
long-haired fur, such as fox, fitch or skunk, 
placed around the brim would enlarge it 
consistently and make an exceedingly smart 
trimming. In case you do not like the ruffle 
trimming why not enlarge your crown as I 
have directed for the hat at the top of this 
column? 


The Newest Millinery Colors 


Pr EASE tell me which are the newest colors 
for this winter, and would you advise me to 
match my suit in a hat? HELENE. 


As in many previous seasons black leads in 
pile fabrics, and velvet, that most becoming of 
all materials, seems to be most favored. Next 
in favor is a deep midnight blue, a beautiful 
rich shade; and then come the deep seal brown, 
Russian green, graphite, olive, Burgundy, 
moleskin and prune. So much depends upon 
one’s appearance and requirements in choos- 
ing a hat that I cannot attempt to advise you 
offhand as to what would be best for you, 
although there is a fancy for having the hat 
match the costume in color and material. 
Personally I like the contrasting hat which ac- 
centuates the costume instead of becoming a 
part of it, and it must be remembered that 
there is real economy in an all-black hat. This 
season the all-black hat is good style for the 
young as well as the older woman. 





NOTE—Have you a last-winter hat that you would 
like to freshen up for this season? Or can I help you 
plan a new one for you or the children? If you write 
about an old hat please give me a little description 
of it and the trimmings, if you have any you wish to 
use over again. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of 
THE Lapies’ HoME JourRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Fashion cries “Lace!” 
Good Judgment adds 
“Quaker!” 


HE coming season will 
reflect a fashion call for 
lace of individuality —flesh- 


colored lace for instance. 


You'll wear it ‘‘sheer””— 
in ravishing Russian tunic 
effects, with nppling white 
silk, or in soft Chantilly 


flounces. 


Fashion decrees it and 
Fashion finds us ready! Our 
designers have gauged the 
fashion-trend in Paris—mir- 
rored it in authoritative 
American styles. 


The result! A variety of 
Quaker Laces in stylish de- 
signs in fashionable shades ! 
Quaker Laces for insertions, 
edgings, flounces, bands, 
over-drapes! Quaker Laces 
comparable only to costliest 
real lace! 


It will profit you next time 
you shop to ask for Quaker 
Laces. Look for the Blue 
Card with the Quaker head 
trademark upon it. That 
trademark takes uncertainty 
from lace-buying. 






Send for the Quaker Lace Book of 
Fall Fashions —containing illustrated 
suggestions for women’s gowns, waists, 
lingerie, etc. Free on request. 


Quaker Lace Company 
Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Craft-Lace 


and Quaker Curtains 


Philadelphia 
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“Acid 
Mouth’ 


Decays Teeth 


and Pebeco Tooth Paste is the denti- 
frice that overcomes “‘acid mouth’’ 
while cleansing, polishing and 
whitening the teeth. We ask you to 
revise your idea of a dentifrice if you 
expect to save your teeth as well as 
merely keep them clean. 


Nine out of ten persons, it is 
claimed, have ‘‘acid mouth.’’ Ask 
your dentist about it and about 
Pebeco ‘Tooth Paste, which for fif- 
teen years has been the dentists’ 
favorite dentifrice. 

To show you exactly what 
Pebeco is like, we will gladly 
mail you a ten-day supply, 


free, if you will favor us with 
your name and address. 


With the sample tube we will 
send you several acid test papers 
with which, by a simple test, you can 
determine if your mouth is acid, and 
prove in a few minutes that Pebeco 
overcomes the acid condition. The 
test is scientific and convincing. 


The taste of Pebeco will surprise 
you. It is unsweetened, undisguised. 
Its use leaves a cleansed feeling of 
refreshment in the mouth which is 
delightfully different and vastly 
preferable to a sweet flavor. 


Pebeco is a little higher in price, 
but very economical, as the tubes 
are extra large and only one-third 
of a brushful is used at a time. It 
originated in the Beiersdorf Hygi- 
enic Laboratories of Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold everywhere. 

If you want a free trial tube and 

acid test papers before buying a reg- 

ular tube of your druggist, address 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
121 William St. New York 

Canadian Office: 1-3 St. Helen St., Montreal 














Bin-One 0 Oil 


for Sewing Machines 





VY 
Try 3-in-One oil on your 
sewing machine. See what 
a wonderful help it is. Note how 
the heavy pumping that tires feet, 
limbs and heart, changes at once to 
easy speed and sets the needle flying! 


3-in-One 

is a great sewing machine oil. It lu- 
bricates—it cleans— it polishes. It cuts 
out all the gummy dust that is respon- 
sible for hard running and leaves the 
bearings clean and almost frictionless. 
It saves the steel, iron, and nickel from tarnish 
and keeps the wooden case looking new and 
handsome. 

One test of 3-in-Onewill prove its virtue,and 
continued use will add years to the life of your 
sewing machine. 

3-in-One is sold by hardware, drug, grocery, 
housefurnishing and general stores—1 oz. size 
10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (Y2 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy 
Oil Cans, 32 oz. 25c. If your dealer hasn’t 
these cans we will send one by parcel post, 
full of good 3-in-One, for 30c. A Library Slip 
with every bottle. 


FREE — Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42CVS. Bdwy., N.Y. 
































Two Registry Babies 
THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


c ids and Enlarged Tonsils 
Adenoids and Enl 2d Tonsil 


if EFORE the cold weather sets in the parents 

of children who have adenoids and en- 
larged tonsils should see that the upper air 
passages are put in condition to withstand the 
extreme cold and the exposure to contagion 
that the school year invariably brings. 

The causes of adenoids are many. Sometimes 
the baby is born with a well-developed crop; 
at other times thumb-sucking, or sucking on a 
pacifier or any other object, will promote the 
growth. 

One cannot see adenoids without special in- 
struments. The growth is situated in what is 
called the ‘nasopharynx,’ which is a little pas- 
sage between the nose and the throat, intended 
to admit air into the windpipe and then into 
the lungs. If this little passage is completely 
blocked by adenoid growths, then as a natural 
consequence the child will get less air than he 
needs; he will become pale and hollow chested, 
will lack appetite, breathe with his mouth open 
very often, look dull and tired and be apt to 
contract every disease that comes along, as he 
has not enough strength and air to fight against 
it. Then all the diseases of childhood will be 
much more apt to ‘‘go hard”’ with him than if 
he had clear upper air passages through which 
fresh air could enter his lungs. 


4 NLARGED tonsils will cause very much 

4 the same set of symptoms as the above, for 
they block the natural air passages. They are 
also apt to cause enlarged glands in the neck, 
which may break down and become abscesses. 
A chain of ear diseases is often caused by en 
larged tonsils, and adenoids, deafness, abscess 
in the ear, mastoid disease, etc., can all often 
be traced back to adenoids and enlarged tonsils 
which were neglected until too late. 

Night terrors, bed wetting, grinding of the 
teet) in the sleep, nosebleed, and other symp- 
toms often attributed by mothers and grand- 
mothers to ‘‘ worms,”’ are much more apt to be 
caused by adenoids and enlarged tonsils. These 
should always be thought of and a careful ex- 
amination for them made before the child is 
dosed with noxious ‘“‘ worm remedies.” 

In the public schools of our large cities medi- 
cal inspectors make examinations of the pupils’ 
noses and throats every little while, and if 
treatment is needed a note is sent home by the 
child, or a nurse calls on the parents and ex- 
plains what is needed. In the country this is 
not always possible; but a mother who notices 
any of the above symptoms, or finds the child 
has frequent colds or seems below par generally, 
should take the child to the best doctor she can 
reach and have this examination made. 


OME claim to remove these growths by treat- 
ment other than an operation; personally I 
have never found anything but a thorough 
operation by a skilled surgeon of any lasting 
benefit to the child. Treatments on the nose 
and throat when given to young children are 
very unpleasant, to say the least. The child is 
difficult to keep still, the passages are very small 
and the process is a long one, while the opera- 
tion, if done by skilled hands, is quick and pain- 
less at the time, as an anesthetic is given. I 
should not advocate having this operation done 
by any one but a physician especially skilled in 
this sort of work. Inexperienced persons are 
apt to leave tags of tissue behind, to give too 
much of the anesthetic, or to let the child 
swallow large amounts of blood, which after- 
ward cause much vomiting, etc., and in this 
way to make the operation a risk, which it 
would not be if done by a skilled person. 

Engage a skilled nose and throat doctor for 
this operation if you can possibly afford it; or 
if not, then go to a good hospital where this 
operation is being constantly done by men who 
understand their work. 

After the operation the child should be kept 
quiet for at least twenty-four hours and some- 
times longer, and an antiseptic mouth wash 
used for some days. Soft, cold foods, like 
junket, ice cream and cold milk, are usually 
best to give for the first few hours after an 
operation on the nose and throat. The child’s 
bowels must be kept open by a mild laxative or 
an enema if necessary. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 








Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


hen you buy hose supporters for your 
boys and girls, remember these facts: 


Children’s fFlicltory Garters 


protect the stockings between rubber 
and rubber; can’t tear. Both the 
clastic and the non-elastic web used 
in making Hickory Garters are of 
extra quality; the metal parts are 
covered so they don’t touch the skin. 


There's no way to make them better 


In white, black or jasper, the new black and white 
stripe. Ask yourdealer for Hickory ; they’re 15 
to 25 cents a pair, according to size. If he doesn’t 
have them, send 20 cts. for trial pair; state age of child. 


A. Stein & Company, Makers 


319 Racine Avenue Chicago 








































“Just a Rag and a Can” 
of Old English Floor Wax—the only “‘tools”’ necessary to 


Send for Free 
Sample and Book 








care for waxed floors. That’s why Old English waxed Bae adsing aod 
floors are so easy to get andto keep in beautiful condition. Care” 


When you clean the room, just rub a little wax (to a polish) 
about the door sills, in front of the piano, and on places where 
most wear comes. ‘Takes less time than washing the mirror— 


It tells about 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 













just as easy to do. You don’t have to do over the whole floor, as Pine Floors 

‘ een a Ee _— . . : Roening and Polishing 
when varnished or shellaced surfaces become worn, in order to Care of Waxed Flans 
prevent a patchy appearance. Eaistins Bones Floors 

The rich subdued lustre of Old English waxed floors has graced ‘Baturvom Floers ont pi 
mansions for many years, yet for the cottage there is nothing Finishing Furniture .” The 


° Interior Woodwork ,¢ 
cheaper. A 60-cent can will do a floor that would take a dollar i A.S 


Stopping Cracks Pot Bo: a 
’ . vle Co. 
and a half’s worth of average varnish to cover. a ae 1903 Dana 





Old English Floor Wax has an extra proportion of high-grade 
wax which makes a pound cover so large a surface. 
Scratches and mars do not show and the floor 





¥ Avenue 
” Cincinnati, 0. 
o” _Send Book and 









YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
. 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









¢ FREE Sample sol 
can try Old English 
at home. 


which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered in THE JOURNAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care 
of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 


surface doesn’t hold dust. Old English waxed 
floors are the most beautiful of all to look at and 
the easiest of all to care for. 

Let us send you a sample of Old English Floor Wax and a 


copy of the book every housekeeper ought to have —"* Beau- 
tiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.’’ They're both free. Ee Nadcen 
= 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1903 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 4 
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*\ Women with sen- 
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+ whose occupa- 
; tions make it 
») necessary for 
them to walk or 
stand much of 


the time—unani- 





- Style No.25 } 


Women’sButtonBoot, “4 
vici kid, tip os ame, 
medium es ie heel. 


Price $4.5 


Dr. Edison 


(ustr0N {Hor 


‘Easiest for Women”’ 


mously praise the 


Its soft inner-sole of Australian wool 
permits free blood circulation, relieves 
pressure upon irritable nerves, and 
protects tender joints, soothing the feet 
at every step. 

Neither satisfactory style nor grace- 
fulness is sacrificed to experience this 





remarkable comfort. 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


Includes a distinctive variety of pleas- 
ing, fashionable styles. j 

Ask for new booklet, ‘‘ Footwear Fashions,” : 
and name of dealer nearest you. Fi 


Utz & Dunn Co. , 142 Canal St. , Rochester, N. Y. 







Style No. 37— Women’s 
Lace Boot, vici kid, patent 
tip, medium toe and heel. 
Price $4 

Style No. 35—Women’s 
Button Boot, vici kid, tip 
of same, medium toe and 


heel. Price $4.50. 


St>le No. 37 
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Style No 35 } 
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The Right Stroke 
for you in buying 
boys——or men s— 
underwear is to get 
ae 4. Chalmers "Poros- 
an ie knit.". But be sure 


you are sold the 












Ask Your =, genuine. Buy by 
Dealer or “4 the label Pie Mi 4 
Write for sesh ‘ : 
Booklet Union Suits and 
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Shirts and 
Chalmers § 7, Drawers 
Knitting Co. 
15 Bridge St. 
Amsterdam , All 
Styles 









This Label on 
Every Garment 
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You can easily get children’s garters 
that will hold up stockings; you won’t 
have to buy them quite so often if you 


always get 


KABO GARTERS 


Three grades, finest quality, 25c 
Ask your dealer for them. 


KABO CORSET CO. 
New York 


Chicago 


15c—10c. 


San Francisco 











Fach add’125, 55c. 






graved ¢ “alling 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
) Invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 
Postpaid. 100 En- 
Cards, $1. Write for samples and correct 


forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut 8t.., Phila., Pa. 








IOW WOMEN ARE 
ROBBED 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


climbers or burglars. Their real object is to 
learn what they can about the plan of the 
house, the door fastenings, where the silver is 
kept and the easiest way in and out. If you are 
not interested in what these men have to offer 
dismiss them at once, and see that they leave 
the premises. If you have any business to 
transact do it at the door or on the porch. 
Another old trick, but one that is still effect- 
ive, is for a man or boy to call and ask for one 
or more suits of your husband’s clothes, saying 
he has just been sent to take them to the cleaner 
or presser. By this means good clothes are 
obtained and sold to the second-hand dealers. 


Traps for the Business Woman 


N A LARGE Eastern newspaper some time 

ago there appeared a most attractive adver- 
tisement for a business woman or a girl with 
office experience to become the manager of the 
local office of a large Western manufacturing 
establishment. Of course there were hundreds 
of applicants, and one of the first questions 
asked of each was whether she had a bank 
account and how much, or if she was known to 
the officials of any bank. The reason given for 
such questioning was that some financial respon- 
sibility was necessary on the part of a woman 
who was to take charge of such large affairs. 
Those who were unable to answer in the af- 
firmative were politely dismissed. One young 
woman told the agent that she had five hun- 
dred dollars in bank, and, after a day or so of 
hesitation, she was accepted for the position. 
An office was engaged, the agent insisted that 
the lease be drawn up in her name, and then 
she was asked to indorse a draft for five hun- 
dred dollars to obtain ready money to open the 
office and furnish it. She did so and the agent 
got the money and promptly disappeared from 
town. I was called into the case and found that 
he had worked the same scheme with five other 
young women, locating the “‘offices’’ in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The man was punished, 
but the victims got back practically nothing, 
besides having leases for useless offices on their 
hands. 

Never sign any contract or agreement of any 
kind without first thoroughly investigating it. 
A great many women having their own bank 
accounts have been duped by signing a seem 
ingly harmless agreement. In reality the vic- 
tim, through a clever contrivance of a specially 
prepared sheet of paper, has signed her name 
to a blank check. The swindler learns in ad 
vance in which bank she carries her account, 
and often by observation, when she is at the 
teller’s window, he can gain a pretty accurate 
idea of the amount of her balance. The first 
intimation the victim has of the swindle is 
when her book is balanced and she finds a 
much smaller sum to her credit, and gets, 
among the returned checks, one which she does 
not recall having issued. 


When Women Travel Alone 


\ ANY women traveling alone are victims 
L¥14 of scoundrels. When ona journey be very 
careful of your conversations with any one you 
meet on the trains or steamships, and trust 
only the uniformed officials of the company for 
information about your journey. A thief may 
pose as an official, but he will not be in uniform. 
No woman should permit attentions or form 
intimacies with a polite stranger unless he first 
proves his identity, and even then she should 
be guarded, for credentials are easily obtained 
by the professional crook. Ifa stranger does a 
woman a favor she should simply thank him 
and let that end it. 

When traveling a woman should always ar- 
rive at her destination during the daytime, and 
if alone or her friends fail to meet her she should 
apply only to the station matron for assistance. 
A girl should not go to a strange city without 
previous information about a safe place to 
remain overnight, and she should carry with 
her, hidden from sight, sufficient funds to meet 
every emergency. 

Girls are told to beware of boys and young 
men, but the real menace while traveling is 
the middle-aged or elderly man, whom they 
more readily trust. In the same way they 
are warned against gaudily dressed women, 
whereas the real female’‘‘ crook”’ is quiet both 
in dress and manner and has a matronly appear- 
ance which readily deceives even more astute 
observers than an unsuspecting girl. 


Some Other Baits for Women 


Be ERY one likes to get something for noth 

, ing, and this trait is just as strong in 
women as in men. No one knows this better 
than the professional crook and he plays upon 
this human weakness to the utmost. There 
fore every woman should carefully investigate 
every “‘good thing” that is offered her. 

Not long ago an attractive advertisement in 
some of the papers of the biggest city of the 
Middle West declared that a fifty-dollar tailor- 
made suit could be secured for twenty dollars 
on the installment plan. The idea was that a 
number of women should club together and 
pay one dollar a week apiece for twenty weeks. 
By getting the suits in quantity, the advertise 
ment read, they could be supplied for the lower 
figure. The promoter was able to form sev 
eral clubs. Then he explained that it was nec- 
essary to pay one dollar a week for ten weeks 
to cover the initial cost of the goods, this ten 
dollars to apply on the twenty dollars which 
the suits were to cost. After that they could 
go to a big tailoring firm and have their suits 
made. The plan worked well from the pro- 
moter’s point of view, for at the close of the 
tenth week he disappeared, taking all the 
money with him. 











































to wear’ 


| Children’ Ss Dresses, 
|] Muslins, Aprons, Gloves, 


|} scored a tremendous success. 
duty. 
all delivery charges are paid by us. 


A “Klosfit” Silk Petticoat for $3. 97 


Stylish Velvet Shoes. . 
A Corset Cover .... 
A New Model Corset. . 
A Child’s Coat for... 149 


A Pure Linen Waist for 
3 Girls’ Dresses for . 
New Model Ladies’ Coat 
A Ladies’ Fur Set . 2.98 
6 Pure Linen Handkerch’fs 37 
A Cover-All Apron for . . 37 A$ 
A 5Oc Brassiere for. .. . 
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AMERICA'S LOWEST PRIC 





A in Women’s Wearing 


The very latest style news on 


CHICA GUE 


overy Suge A Fashion Th splay” 


F Atieslately Wonderful 


BARGAINS 


BEST STYLES i 


er 
AQIS 


Apparel 


A limi 


Just See What Values! 


Here are just a few examples of the money-saving 


|) bargains now offered: 


Ladies’ Coats . $3.75 to $29.98 Dresses 
| Girls’ & ead 8 5 Coats 1.49 to 8.98 Waists. 
i] Fur Sets. . . 2.98 to 45.98 Skirts .. 
I] Sweaters ..... 98c to 4.98 
| Suits or aed : 4.98 to 29.98 Kimonos. 
\| Hats 49c to 14.98 Petticoats 


nor 98 to gas. 98 


House Dr “idl 89¢ to 3.45 
: | Boe to 2.98 
And equal values in Boys’ Clothing, Ladies’ Shoes,Girls’ and ¢ 

Maternity and Sanitary Articles . 
Hair Goods, Scarfs,Veils, Dolls, etc. 


| NEW BARGAIN ANNEX 
CREATES A SENSATION! 


49c to 6.98 


5c to 9.98 


, Corsets, 






































“everything | 
is here, in this big beautiful Shopping Guide — 
YOURS FREE—with PHILIPSBORN’S compliments. 
edition, hence the importance of asking for it at once. 


Styles More Beautiful and Becoming 


The styles are delightfully new, bewitch- 
ingly beautiful and more becoming than ever. 
|] the most welcome surprise will be the remarkably low prices. Never 
| in 24 years have we offered such absolutely wonderful bargains. 


ted 


But probably 


This new department —the first of its kind —has 


For instance, just note these specials, 


sie 
; 3 45 


23e 


for 
And about 75 other wonderful bargains. 


Here every dollar does double 
and remember, 








pictured. 
blue or black combined with Roman stripe. 


Cotton Lining. 
only. Sizes: 


stripe trimmed. 


This $4 Russian Tunic Dress for $2.98 


XA169—New Russian tunic serge dress, trimmed with Roman stripes. Exactly as 


A bargain for $4.00. Our great special. Sizes: 


$10 Value for $4.75 


Shawl collar, deep cuffs. 


Bust 32-44. Length: 48 inches. 


32 to 44. Colors: 
Price prepaid 


Navy 
$2.98 


XA167—Latest style “Sands of the Desert’’ Cloth Coat, Seal Plush trimming and 
Plush buttons and loops. 
Price prepaid . . $4.75 


Colors: Black 


XA168—Same style lined with gold satin lining $5.98. 


$15 Value for $7.98 
XA170 — Cape Suit of Wool Serge and Roman Stripe. 
Roman stripe and plain serge. Deep Russian tunic. 
Sizes: Bust 32-44. Length 36-44. 


Colors: 


Skirt is combination of 
‘ Navy blue, 
Price prepaid 


Roman 

























Tag goes on every garment. 
If the goods are 
return them at 

funded—instantly, without a question. 


Coupon Brings Beautiful Catalog Free 


You 
brilliant array of ADVANCE STYLES at 
|| lowest prices, in time to plan your Fall and 
|} Winter outfit. 


PHILIPSBORN’S 


famous 


our expense and every 


will be re- 


We have reserved for youa copy of the PHILI PS- 


should have this famous book, 


Rush the coupon or a postal AT ONCE. 


We Prepay All Postage and Ex- | 
press to All Parts of the World 


Jp. 


VER boven s Peoria sis. HICAGO 








HILIPSBORW 


ne Outer Garment House 


i] BORN Fall and Winter Style and Shopping Guide. 
with its 


at 


fF 


Please 


Name 


Age 


Town 


| Our “Money-Back” Guarantee Tag 


* Money-Back” 
It means absolute protection. 
not even better than you expect, simply 
penny 


send, 
all Style Book. 


Street or R.F.D. 
















$4.75 
















































COUPON 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer 

Garment House, Dept. 80, 
Chicago, IHinois 

without obligation, copy of 


State 


74 
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Bhi ee oe of newly- 
weds, bachelor girls, business 
women, mothers and housewives 
are now making their own gowns 


by the aid of 


LOCUS OTM¢ 


Your Exact Pneumatic Figure 


This pneumatic figure has made sewing easy, 
— it has made dressmaking a pleasure and fit- 
ting a certainty. Saves many times its price. 


It is you, with your exact lines and measure- 
ments. Stand it before you, drape your waists, 
skirts and gowns over it—and they really fit / 
Can be used by several persons. 


Make your own gar- 
ments,—complete them 
without a try-on—save 
La time, trouble and money. 
Be better gowned with 
less expense. 


Your Jacket Pattern — 
Free With Your Order 


With your order we make 
to measure a Free Jacket 
Pattern. Simply finish the 
jacket, inflate the figure and 
you have your own perfect 
form. Write for booklet **My 
Second Self*’ today. It is a 
guide, a help, and an in- 
spiration. We will also send 
self-measurement blank. 


To the 300,000 users 
of Pneu Form we an- 
nounce the addition to 
Pneu Form of a sim- 
ple, adjustable skirt 
form which may be 
purchased separately 
and used with your 
Pneu Form. 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















and Dtfull Soft 


ND guaranteed in writing to wear four |i} 
months without holes—that’s vag kind | 
of hosiery you receive when you ask for 


USTER BROWN: 


Z 4 


pesy 








Guaranteed Hosiery 





our fine daylight mills. Made 
of finest, strongest, Egyptian 
cable-twist Cotton yarns and 
pure linen thread which is used in 
2-, 3- and 4-ply strength to rein 
force hecl, toe, topand sole. Smooth 
and ribbed styles, all weights, 
sizes and colors, 


Ask Your Dealer 
If he can’t supply you, send $1 
with size 

will see ‘that you are supplied. 
Complete catalc mgue on request. 1 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS | 

101 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


err aa 






































| For Men, Women & Children __|| 


| 
| 
Every pair inspection-perfect before leaving | 





weight and color and we \}| 





You will find the facts about this 
wonderful new movement, how to organ- 
ize groups, lists of honors, requirements 
for guardianship and many handsome 

illustrations of Camp Fire Girls and 
a their activities in their official manual. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents 


THE CAMP FIRE OUTFITTING CO. 
19A West 17th 8t. New York City 


4 

















THE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


have always been to you, I think, like a game 


or a business. Am I not right? You have a 
business man’s mind. You have seen human 
affairs badly managed and you have been an- 
noyed, because it is your instinct to hate dis- 
order and inefficiency and waste. You set 
yourself to overcome these, and you have such 
energy and skill and enthusiasm that people 
began to watch you and applaud. They saw 
you working for the betterment of mankind, 
and they thought you did it because you loved 
mankind. So they followed you and praised 
you and gave you honor. Then you began to 
do strange, loveless things and they were puz- 
zled and alarmed, and in the end they turned 
away. Mr. Stone, have you ever loved any 
one quite unselfishly ?’ 


] E LOOKED down and up again flushing. 
I don’t know. I had thought so.” 

“T think you have not,” she said. ‘‘ Tell 
me another thing. Have you ever taken up a 
little child in your arms, and felt your heart 
swell until it was near to bursting for sheer 
tenderness and awe and the passion to cherish 
and protect?” 

‘*No,’’ said Arthur Stone; and he bowed his 
head like one ashamed. 

‘**Mr. Stone,” said she, ‘before you can lead 
the world you must become as a little child.” 
The man drew a breath that was like the be- 
ginning of a sob. ‘‘I read what you wrote a 
week ago in Mr. Latimer’s paper,’ said Miss 
van Werk, ‘“‘about the great disaster, I mean. 
Mr. Stone, you have seen in the needless death 
of a good man only waste. What you have not 
seen is that when even the best and most useful 
of men gives his life for another his soul goes up 
like a tongue of flame, like the steeple of a 
church, pointing the way to God.’’ 

“T have denied God!” said Arthur Stone 
bitterly. 

And Miss van Werk smiled. ‘‘ You might 
deny the sun and stars, but they would shine 
on.” 

He stared at her for a moment, abruptly sat 
down and took his head between his hands. He 
sat there, oblivious seemingly of the passage of 
time, for a long while, and old Miss van Werk 
waited in silence. 

But at last an involuntary movement roused 
the man, he looked up bewildered and got to 
his feet. ‘‘I—forgot myself. Is it late? Have 
I been here a long time?” 

‘*Not too long,”’ she said very gently. 

He moved nearer and the old lady rose to 
meet him. He asked her: ‘‘ You believe that 


they all turned away from me because they 
found I didn’t—act from love of my fellow- 
men?’’ 


Mr. Stone,”’ she said. 
“*T must go and think. 


“IT cannot doubt it, 
He drew a long sigh. 


This is all new and strange to me. I must 
think. oe 
He had said just about that to Brenda 


Halvorson, but he had forgotten. He turned 
abruptly away toward the door, but came back. 

“T haven’t thanked you. You have been 
very kind.’ He gave a twisted grin. “It may 
turn out to have been worth your while. Who 
knows?” 

He looked at old Miss van Werk, made as 
if he would say something more, changed his 
mind and went away. 

From the window of her drawing-room Miss 
van Werk saw him making his way slowly 
across the Square, his shoulders bowed, his head 
bent, paying small heed to where his steps led 
him. ‘‘A poor soul,” she said to herself, *‘ gone 
out to grope in darkness.”’ But she tried to be- 
lieve that he held in his hand at last the key to 
a door. And he might, if he sought long and 
earnestly, find himself on the threshold. 

And beyond the door, she knew, there was 
light. 

XXVI 

VER beyond the tiny lake at Grey’s Inn, 

on the slope of the hillside that rose from 
the water opposite the house, there was a kind 
of roofed shelter. It was walled on three sides, 
but the fourth side, facing the little lake and 
the house on the hill beyond, was open. There 
were benches, and comfortable cane chairs, and 
a table or two and a great many red or green 
cushions. It was a pleasant place to sit on a 
summer day, for it looked north and was al- 
ways cool, and it had an effect of some privacy, 
as it was masked by low shrubs kept thin so 
that while the people in the shelter were fairly 
well hidden, their view was not interfered with. 

Linda sat there early on a warm morning at 
the end of May, and made a pretense of writ- 
ing letters. The soft air was full of sweet scent; 
the fields and the rugged hills were green; the 
apple trees had already shed most of their 
blossoms, and the tulips and daffodils and 
hyacinths had gone; but the lilacs were in full 
flower and the wistaria, too, and the horse- 
chestnut trees were full of stiff white and pink. 
Linda, between sentences of the letter she was 
writing, kept an eye on the house across the 
lake. Old Miss van Werk was walking up and 
down the long south terrace, dressed, as al 
ways, in black silk, and over her head she held 
one of those miniature black sunshades that 
clegant ladies used to carry when they drove 
out, the kind that can be bent to anv angle. 
Linda watched her great-aunt with an absent 
smile, but her eyes were looking for another 
figure, and presently she took a quick breath, 
for the other figure came out from the long 
window of the lounge, paused a moment to 
speak to Miss van Werk, and then ran down the 
path that led to the lake’s margin and around it 
and up the farther side. 

She tried to keep on with her letter like a 
sensible, workaday person, but her pen began 
to write foolish words, and she gave a little 
laugh and threw it down. She saw Coppy 
Latimer cross the spillway and then begin to 
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The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 


MERITEX 


In the meeting places of fashionably 
gowned women, “ Meritex” will be 
observed as the supreme vogue during 
the coming Fall and Winter. 


It is an exact counterpart of costly 
“Baby Lamb and has been accorded 
recognition by the highest style author- 
ities here and abroad. A garment of 
this wonderful material must be seen to 
be appreciated. 


The foremost manufacturers of 
Cloaks, Entire Suits, Capes, etc., have 
used ‘‘Meritex” in their most attractive 
models and these now await you at the 
best retail stores. You will be surprised 
at the moderate prices. 

For your protection, however, you 
must insist upon this “‘Meritex”’ label in 
every garment; it insures you against 
inferior imitations : 


GENUINE 





‘ERITEX 


We also invite you to inspect garments 
made of Salt’s Arabian Lamb and 
Salt’s Pomoiré. 


We will gladly send you samples of any of 
these materials upon request and refer you toa 


dealer who can supply you. Many of the best 
stores are also offering “‘Meritex’’ by the yard. 


HOUSE OF SALT’S, Inc. 
38 East 25th Street, New York City 





¢ Photograph of* 
“MERITEX Costume 
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VEN THE most particular people, 
for the most important occasions, 
unquestioningly order Carter’s 


fluences are reflected in Carter 
models; the exquisite taste of the 
trimming and the 


Whenever you want the best in 
underwear—and where is a woman’s 
refinement reflected ges: 


Sia ee sili Sa 
more—you can find no CARTER’ S$ | excellent cut of the 
more reliable way to WC REG.U.S,PAT.OFF. | models; and particu- 
° 5 4 j 2 
secure it than to allow SsIzE4 # larly the elasticity 


3} 
ale 





of the Carter rib, 
which makes a garment that hugs 
the figure. 


this label toguide you. ~ 
You will especially appreciate 
the quickness with which style in- 


Ask your dealer to show you the models offered by Carter this Fall. 
The William Carter Company, Needham Heights and Springfield, Mass. 








arter’s 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


ee Knit Underwear 
< e For all the Family 
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Your Dentist 
Knows 
That tf the teeth of all children 


were properly cared for there 
would be a tremendous gain in 
public health and people would 
have better permanent teeth. 


If there were dental inspection 
in all of our schools, followed by 
the proper dental work, there 
would be a wonderful increase in 
school efficiency. 


Ifall persons with unsound teeth 
would visit their dentist period- 
ically, submit to his ministra- 
tions and follow his advice, ¢here 
would be fewer doctors’ bills. 


If all persons of refinement re- 
alized the esthetic possibilities in 
modern dentistry, that in a great 
percentage of cases teeth can be 
filled so that the presence of the 
fillings cannot be detected, then— 


There would be no need to 
advertise 


De Trey’s 
Synthetic Porcelain 


to the readers of this journal. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 


Established 37 Years. 


Send for 


Free 
: Sample 


ne 
om 2 
€ plexio @ke = erous seven-day trial 
cake of Sempre Giovine, the new skin cleanser. 


Different from anything you have ever used. 
First results astonish and delight you. Send today. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay, Meaning ‘‘Always Young ”’ 









Cleans the pores thor- 
oughly. Clears the complexion, 
freshens the skin, brings color 
to the cheeks. Comes in cake 
form. Convenient, economical. 
No rubbing —no massaging. 
Does not crumble on the face. At 
druggists and toilet counters, 50c 


Florence La Badie, 
Motion Picture Star, says: “Sempre Giovine keeps 
my skin in perfect condition 

. at alltimes. Its use isa de- 
Special Offer light and a benefit. Sempre 
ra alpen Sam has my hearty endorsement.” 


pre at once and 
your dealer can't Send Today 
supply you, send | Send us a letter or a post card at 


50cwithname and | once for a liberal seven-day trial 
address and we] cake, free and postpaid. Send 















will mail to you, | name of your dealer— now. 
postpaid, a _ full . 

size package im- Marietta Stanley Co. 
mediately. Dept. 2017, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




























Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book eS 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
haking. One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
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Write today for this book. 







For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and §f 4 
used for 16 years by best cook- ff “=== 

ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 


If you cannot get it, write us. oe SG 4 
IGLEHEART BROS. oes * tay 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S. A. é 


Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full il- 
lustrated directions for making, materials to use, 
only 25c with list of Baby’s First Needs. 

Will also send Free in plain envelope my beau- 
tiful catalog of 62 pages of garments from Bi 
to 14 years. Send now and save yourself Time, 
». Money and Worry. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 




























THE BLIND SPOT 
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mount the hillside toward her. And as he 
mounted in long, eager steps the color began to 
grow and deepen in the girl’s cheeks, and she 
seemed to need more breath than had kept her 
alive earlier in the morning. 

He came to the level of the little summer 
house, and Linda rose to meet him. The room 
behind her was all cool shadows and green dim- 
ness. Against that subdued background she 
stood, blushing and smiling, a seductive figure 
with her thin white dress and her beautiful 
hair and her vivid color. He stopped an instant 
to gaze. 

They had known each other, these two, all 
their lives, and it might be supposed that they 
had no surprises left, but it wasn’t so. She was 
for him, each time they met, a new and aston- 
ishing miracle, lovelier than all his hopes and 
dreams, incredibly alluring and beautiful. The 
sight of her never failed to make his heart beat 
quicker. He never heard her voice without a 
sudden mounting thrill. 

He went across the floor with slow steps, and 
Linda, when he had come near, put up her arms 
over his shoulders and pressed close to him and 
closed her eyes. For he was an unfailing mira- 
cle to her as well, something quite new and 
strange and wonderful, undreamt of in her 
previous philosophy. His presence, the touch 
of his arms, waked in her a tenderness so 
poignant that it hurt. She tried to tell him 
about it sometimes. She was shy and rather 
incoherent and made a poor business of it; but 
Coppy Latimer seemed to think that every one 
of her halting words was inspired, and was so 
thrilled and delighted and grateful and humble 
that it was worth trying all over again—ever 
so many times. 


“T“HEY sat down presently on a long, com- 

fortable seat, very close together, for Linda, 
when they were alone, liked to have him at hand, 
as it were, where she could lay her head against 
him or touch him somewhere. 

He had a bruised cheekbone, and she wanted 
to know about it. 

“Ts running a newspaper hard on the face, 
Coppy?”’ 

“No, but playing polo is—sometimes,”’ he 
told her. ‘‘I got a toss yesterday. That little 
brute Firefly crossed his legs and we went down 
like a shot rabbit.” 

“T think,” said Linda slowly, “‘that when 
you and I—when we’re married—I shall stop 
your polo playing. It’s no sport for a family 
man.” 

“Heavens!” said he; ‘‘shall I have to take 
to golf?” 

““Well—it’s better than chess. And there’s 
tennis. You’re a miserable tennis player. It 
would do no harm to brush up your game a bit. 
I can give you fifteen and beat you six-four. 
And that’s just a little disgraceful.” She 
laughed and laid her head against him. ‘‘ How 
is the paper?” 

“Well, it’s coming on. Of course it costs an 
atrocious lot of money, but the circulation goes 
up and the advertising comes in and we keep 
our spirits. I feel sometimes like a child fight- 
ing a trained army of giants; but for one thing 
it’s great fun, and for another thing it’s al- 
ready making a few-—a very few—people think 
about the poor who didn’t think about them 
before. I don’t, Heaven knows, expect to 
settle that great problem in one lifetime. Prob- 
ably it will never be altogether settled. But 
you build a house brick by brick. I mean to 
lay my brick before I die.”’ 

She squeezed his hand. ‘‘I know. And I’m 
so glad and so proud over you, Coppy. If I 
could only tell you! Is today the thirtieth or 
the thirty-first? ”’ 

“Thirty-first.”’ 

“Then Flambeau and Brenda sail today 
from San Francisco. I suppose it’s a kind of 
wild-goose chase. Certainly it’s wild enough. 
But whatever may come they’ll have each 
other; they’ll have happiness. No one ever 
need feel sorry for them, whether island so- 
cialism works out or not. Do you think it will 
work?” 

“No. But it will be interesting to watch. 
And, as you say, they’ll have each other. I saw 
Arthur yesterday.” 


INDA stirred a little. ‘‘Ah! poor soul! I 

wanted to go and see him. I wrote asking 

if I might, and he wrote back to say that he 
wasn’t seeing anybody. Is he better?” 

“Yes, oh, yes; he’s about. He was never 
very ill really; just ‘down.’ He’s down still; 
but I think he sees a little more light than he 
did. He’s going abroad next week—a long 
tour—some months, I believe, or perhaps a 
year. I wish he’d gone before today.” 

““Why before today, Coppy?” she asked. 

He pulled a newspaper out of his pocket. 
‘“‘Haven’t you seen this? Those garment 
workers—they’ve repudiated their agreement 
and are going out on a fresh strike.” 

Linda gave a cry of pity and sorrow. “‘How 
dreadful! The last thing—his pride—the one 
thing that hadn’t failed him! Coppy, it’s ter- 
rible and uncanny too. Everything poor 
Arthur did or gained has gone—been swept 
away—vanished—just as if it had never been, 
as if he had never been. It’s too dreadful. ’m 
heartbroken about this last failure. I had 
hoped that might never come, that it would 
last always as a kind of monument to him. 
He'll think, now, that he might as well never 
have lived.” 

“Not that, I hope,” said Latimer, ‘for it 
wouldn’t be true. Even if everything that he 
did has been undone in an outward sense the 
spirit of it goes on; and that’s as much as a 
man can hope for in this world. The spirit of 
industrial arbitration is established in this 
country now, and a practical failure or two 
can’t kill it. I think it’s so with the other 
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A New Material for 
Crepe Paper Work 


Made by Dennison 
ees the first time in many 


years a radical change has 
been made in Crepe Paper— 
and Dennison has made it. 
You will find that this 
material produces new 
and wonderful results in 
table decoration, costumes, 
booths, flowers and all art 
work. It is called 


DENNISON CREPE 
LUSTRE PAPER 


Soft and velvety,with finely creped 
surface, it takes its name from 
the shimmering lustre which is 


its chief beauty. 





And itcomes to you in a new form 


IN A PACKET FOLD 


flat instead of rolled. The packet 
protects the paper from dust and 
handling, keeps it from fading and 
makes of it a convenient pack- 
age. You can get Dennison Crepe 
Lustre Paper in no other form. 
Ve - This packet is your safeguard 
“eta” against buying the wrong kind. 








Describe it to your dealer as 
Sommoow Srepo 
Lustre Paper in a Packet Fold 


In addition to its beauty, the paper has 
all the practical qualities. It may be 
sewed, draped, plaited or fringed with 
splendid success. It is inexpensive. 
It is made in thirty-seven exquisite 
shades. The fold of paper is ten feet 
long and twenty inches wide. 


Send coupon for the new edition of the 
standard instruction book, giving the 
latest ideas in crepe paper work. ‘Title, 
“Art and Decoration.” Price, 10 cents. 


If your dealer does not carry the new crepe 
write to our nearest store. 













THE TAG MAKERS 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
London Berlin 


Buenos Aires 
and dealers everywhere 


4 

‘ ~~ “Dennison Mfg. Co. 
26 Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 


o7 Enclosed find 10 cents for book, 
cA “*Art and Decoration.” 
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things too. People were taught to apply com- 
monsense to large affairs as well as small ones, 
and they’ll never quite forget—even if they’ve 
smashed the man who taught them, even if the 
man deserved to be smashed. And those of us 
who knew him best—he’s left his stamp on us, 
you know. We couldn’t follow him to all of his 
extremes, but we learned something from him. 
He taught you to think, and he taught me too. 
We hated some of the things he did, but we 
shall never be what we were before he came to 
us. Did you know that Flambeau, before he 
and Brenda left town, went to Arthur, and 
made itup withhim? Infact hedid more. He 
begged him to come to them later in the Pacific, 
when the colony is started. He said that if 
Arthur should ever feel that his usefulness was 
impaired here they’d be glad to have him in 
their new world, where he might be of enormous 
value. Decent of old Raoul, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Tt was splendid!’’ Linda said. ‘And, 
Coppy, you’ve been splendid, too, about poor 
Arthur. You’ve stuck to him through every- 
thing—even when it must have hurt you to.” 

“*Oh, well, Lowe him a lot; and, besides, he’s 
a great man—with a blind spot. Let’s try to 
forget the blind spot when we think of him!”’ 





OU say to yourself of someone 
INDA nodded. ‘‘ Yes; he was a great man— 





: . ‘6 . 
witha blindspot. There was one'thing he glimpsed in a crowd, I would like 
never saw nor understood: Love! I wonder if " . » @ 
he will ever understand it?” to have that man for a friend.” So 
“Ah! Who knows that?” when you have heard the Chickering you 
“Who indeed? Will he come back, Coppy, 6 : < + 
and begin all over again one of these days?”’ say, I must have that piano in my home. 
“T think so,” Latimer said. ‘He isn’t done : ; : . ‘ 
for; he isn’t smashed—not by a good deal. I In making this resolution you are expressing 
think he’ll come back after a year or two and your natural instinct to ' 
; ° 7 s ig y 
> This label is put his shoulder to the wheel again. I hope : — ound yourself with 
so, for we need him.” all that is really worth while in life—and the 
ng ae ; y 
an absolute Linda was silent for a little while, but at the tall tae : ; ; d 
end of it drew a sigh. “You're a generous soul, standard in choosing a musical companion is no 


guarantee of the quality and Coppy; you make me ashamed.” 


genuineness of every fur gar- “Ashamed? What are you ashamed of?” less than in choosing any other companion. 
‘ ‘ “I’m ashamed,” she said, ‘‘ because, though 
ment on which it appears. I was so close to him for so long a time, he has 
begun to seem so remote, so far away. I sup- Literature mailed gladly 








e . pose it is because in a certain important sense 
ORevillon Freres we a, Lge ae cages at all, - gave 
now I’m very close to some one else and very, ee [ae o2 Q ‘ ‘ 
very happy. Happiness oughtn’t to make peo- C hic keri ny © Sons, Be ston 
furs ple selfish, ought it? I’m afraid it has made me SivisiomorAmencan Bias Co 
selfish though. I see you and me inside a kind , 
of enchanted circle, and all the rest of the world 



































are sold by a high on nae seems to be millions and millions of miles away. 
1 it I can hardly see it at all.” 
chant in every CHY 9A arge She laid her face against Coppy Latimer’s | 
town. Send for name of dealer coat, and the gentleman inside that garment 
became, as they say in the East, like a man 
nearest you. without understanding. 
: ‘“What,’’ Linda asked after a long period, 
Established 1723 “is that strange noise I hear?”’ 
4 _ Coppy Latimer looked up absently. “I 
Revillon Besa think itis voices. Ithink your father and Miss 
van Werk and Alice Farnborough must be 
19 West 34th Street, New York - coming up the hill.” Babyhood 
‘“Who are my father and Miss van Werk and ies dee Ltlle clamihtihe te 
Alice Farnborough?” she demanded. hese three little cherub-like fig- 








And he shook his head. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
know—strangers probably from another world. 
If [were you I should pay noattention tothem.”’ 

“T never meant to,”’ said Linda Grey; and 
she put her head back where it had been before. 


THE END 


ures in their playfulness would 
push over your books, if they 
might, but the chubby little figures 
are just able to keep them upright 
for you. This is an exquisite piece 
that all should like. 
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ment of dainty lingerie free. Agents Wanted in Every Town. ere ‘ a P a : “s 298 P . ittc ‘ rae 
No experience necessary. We will show you how to make fee vs ; *5 a prong rh , ne i. ; es thestandard ot pertectionand hasbeen for the past 5 years. ' yt ene Dat 
money in an easy and pleasant wayin your hometown. Asplen lana anc oucn him, aS she always longed to Oursuggesti is. if v ivein: ? > of cities nti " gia . 
Se a ee ee eee et ceeds at Te ana dear & ea cake Geen cant, . urs uggestion is, if you live in any one of the cities mentioned, Richmond, Va., The Rich- 
ness without any capital. Miss M. made $30.00 profit within | ie Meek wink Seeat ainkt & eeaekine alah arn that yougotothe dealer there and see these Book Rocks for your- : - Art ompens 
five days. Mrs. R. sold $18.48 worth the first day she started. | E va as e at -» SHE was self 7 are . Ee ee : : ae J San Francisco, Calif., 
We could show hundreds more testimonies. Free particulars. | | whispering: ‘Old Bloodhound is on the trail.’ self. If you are not convenient toany of these stores, the coupon 7 Paul Elder & Co. 
1 eens Camm Gn! Sarthe Mek Ls Ce. Oe. | But he wasn’t; he could not ever again detect below is intended for your use. Why not useit today? Youhave hae oT Knotted ene 
the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls. our guarantee. S d Washington, D.C., 
‘One of the stenographers from the main end for Catalogue Woodward & Lothrop 
office was promoted to be his secretary. The 
Se =) old queen cultivated the girl’s friendship that i] Clip This COUPON i] 
she might get in his room all alone just once. 
HARTSHORN When she did she left in his coat closet the old Art Dept., KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York (6th floor) 
bullseye. It cost to dothat. Of all the pride Enclosed please find P. O. money order or check for one pair of book rocks known as Ic Postal 
SHADE ROLLERS she had left, and that was not much perhaps, the " Babyhoos. pat tay ay 
it Cos Pe . " pe 4 med ‘ ’ 2 will bring our illus- 
Seas dis atid ahaa it — half. But it had taken eighteen months Name trated catalogue 
: ; to bring her to that. Maybe he never saw it. ‘Gift Suggestions” 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. Address showing 15 other 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 . models of book rocks. 
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Last week that foot had 
corns. But the owner read 
of Blue-jay. 

She applied it one night and the 
pain was instantly relieved. In 48 


hours all the corns came out. And 
these corns will never come back. 





That’s the story folks have told 
about sixty million corns. And tens 
of thousands tell it every day. 


Some of them used to pare corns, 
merely to relieve. Some of them tried 
treatments until they gave up in dis- 
gust. 

Now never again will they suffer 
from corns. When one appears, Blue= 
jay goes on it. 


There is no more pain. The corn is 
forgotten. In two days they lift it 
out. No annoyance, no pain, no 
trouble. 


That sounds too good to be true. 
But remember, please, that about one 
million corns a month are ended in 
this Blue-jay way. 


Why don’t you let it put an end to 
yours? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 

















Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


y “‘Non-Nettle’’ 
White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing (25c to $1.00 a yd.). 

We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 

and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle” is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rubber 
Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
Long Cloth, Etc. Also illustrated catalogue showing 50styles 
of white Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5.00 up). 

Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassi- 
nettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby and valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on the wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


L The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St. vTolede, Ohio 

















A Standard 
44-inch 


= Wool Dress 
erge 
rs 


me aes 
All 
Shrunk .», 
& io Popular and 
CAS Staple Shades 
Look for white Selvag> and Stamp 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


If your retailer does not have the goods, write 
us and we will send samples and booklet 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


— 


15¢ 


per yd. 























ANWITATION Se 
Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. Each addi- 
tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid. Send for free saimpies. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 

PALMEB ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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THE QUEEN OF THE 
GRAVEYARD GHOULS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


“Within a year another girl from the main 
office was sent in to be his secretary, and not 
long afterward a third. Then one day Mr. 
Kitchell sent the old queen herself into the 
President’s office. Without asking her name he 
shot four letters at her and went out. They 
were easy; she did them in fifty minutes. 
Tiptoeing to the coat closet she lookedin. The 
old bullseye still stood in a corner. Perhaps 
he had seen it and it had meant nothing to him. 
But maybe he hadn’t, maybe he hadn’t. 

“He would be gone over two hours. She 
walked to the window and looked out. Down 
in the bay, under the guns of Castle William, 
lay a three-masted schooner. She thought she 
saw a black flag fluttering from a masthead. In 
the April wind were white locust blooms and 
the whispers of babies, babies drifting far, 
farther away. When the wind rose she heard a 
pirate’s brat with the whooping cough. 

“The old queen went back to the typewriter. 
When she had hidden the venerable, blistered 
bullseye in Old Bloodhound’s closet she had 
killed half of all the pride she had left. It 
had required a year and a half to bring her to 
that. What she now wrote on the typewriter 
killed the otherhalf. It had required two years 
to bring her to that—nearly four years in all. 

“Once, long, long ago, at sunset, Fair Isabel, 
the pirate’s bride, was buried on the edge of the 
warm Gulf Stream. She died of imagination. 
The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls never 
died. She was always rescued. A queen with- 
out pride is no longer a queen. The old Queen 
of the Graveyard Ghouls is dying now. She 
goes to join the gang. The end, at least, must 
be fitting. Old queen, dear old queen, dearer 
than all the rest, good-by!” 


HE man by the great oak desk put down 

the last sheet, paused an instant, then 
sprang tothe closet. Swinging open the door he 
snatched his hat off the peg, and then sud- 
denly leaned down and felt around in the dark 
corners. He pulled out the old bullseye. 

‘“‘She’s only playing,” he cried to himself, 
‘she’s only playing. I know it, now.” 

Rushing back to the desk he pushed hard on 
the pearl-topped button marked “ Boy.” 

“‘Son, do you know where my stenographer 
has her luncheon? ’’ he asked when the buttoned 
boy camein. ‘‘The new one, the one that came 
in this morning? Do you know her?” 

“Her? Sure, sir, everybody here knows her.’’ 
The boy’s voice was enthusiastic. ‘‘She eats in 
the restaurant next door. I’ll go after her.” 

“No, I'll go.” 

“But s she may not be there nov, sir,” the boy 
argued. “Sometimes she goes across ‘the street 
and sits in Trinity churchyard, specially when 
it’s fine weather like this. A lot of them do. 
T’ll go over there.”’ 

“Never mind. Get back to your work.” 

As the boy passed out, ‘‘ Everybody here 
knows her!’? muttered the man. He slid the 
bullseye under his coat, pulled his hat over his 
eyes and stole toward the door. Old Blood- 
hound was on the trail for the last time! 

Behind Trinity’s iron fence the grass of a 
new season sprang green and strong from a soil 
seeded by Nature two hundred years before. 
The tiny wilderness of brown tombstones, dis- 
solving slowly back into the beginnings, leaned 
over the graves of men and women who lived in 
a time that knew the terrific Kidd and the gal- 
lant Lafitte. Peering through the tall palings 
Old Bloodhound saw, sitting on a bench under 
a blossoming bush, the Queen of the Graveyard 
Ghouls—alone. 


Fok once, the great detective concluded, she 

was off her guard, because her usually taut 
little body lay limply back against the bench 
and her eyes were closed. Slipping through a 
side gate Old Bloodhound maneuvered to a 
position behind the bench, and, pulling his bulls- 
eye from under his coat, stole around with abso- 
lute noiselessness and stood beside her. Aftera 
while he reached out his hand and touched 
her shoulder. 

The eyes of the old queen fluttered, opened, 
closed, then looked up into his 

“T believe I stand in the presence of the 
Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls,” he said, slid- 
ing the bullseye back under his coat and smiling 
desperately. 

“And sothisis Old Bloodhound? ”’ she asked, 
turning her head wearily down on her arm. 
“Then the game’s up.” 

“Yes, the game’s up. I never put the nip- 
pers on a woman’s wrists unless [haveto. My 
mother was a woman. Will you go with me, or 
must I 

“Tt is useless to resist,”’ 
stood ready to go. 

As they passed the corner of the ancient 
church she left his side and stood, leaning 
against a stone pillar, beating her hands to- 
gether and laughing a low, mocking laugh. 
**Foiled!” she hissed. ‘‘Old Bloodhound is 
foiled at last.” 

“Why—er? What do you——? No, Old 
Bloodhound never drops a trail.” 

“The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls has 
slipped your clutches. She lies back there with 
the gang. She will never come back, Old Blood- 
hound. Won’t you let her be, won’t you, please, 
let her be, Old Bloodhound, for ever and ever 
andever?” She was pleading now. 

He thought a minute. Then a frown settled 
on his brow, and he folded his arms, letting his 
head droop forward on them. “Girl, see you 
yonder ship in the offing?” 

She shaded her eyes with her hands and 
looked a long time. 

“Oh, Isabel, please!” 

“Captain, I see.”’ 

“Make ready, then, girl; for we sail on the 

morrow---at moon. 


And they did. 





she said; and, rising, 


Here is a Book you can’t afford 
to miss, if you care anything at 
all about being becomingly 
and fashionably attired. Our 
Fall and Winter Fashion Cat- 
alogue just issued contains 
278 pages of beautiful il- 
lustrations, which will 
show you exactly what 
is being worn this sea- 
son by the well-dressed 
women in New York. / 4, ik Any 
No other Catalogue / Ct-agth 
contains such a o, Oey 
wonderful variety 
of stylish clothing. 
You will be de- 
lighted with this FREE 
Book, and you will be aston- 











$1498 


5L58. Exceptionally Smart Winter Coat in the | 
new fashionable Redingote effect. This stunning 
model is madeofa very high-grade imported All-wool 
Astrachan Cloth, which is very stylish this season 
for smart outer wraps of this type. Coat is cut on 
the newest lines, conforming to the figure at the 
waistline, where the lower part is joined giving the 
effect of a skirt. At waistline on each side is a wide 
pointed flap trimmed with buttons of plush. These 
flaps give the effect of pockets. A smart feature is the 
Gladstone collar, which may be worn turned down 
flat or rolled up, and the wide pointed revers, collar 
and cuffs are made of rich plush. Coat fastens with 
large plush buttons, and is lined with high-grade guar- 
anteed satin. Skirt of model is constructed with grace- 
ful rippling fulness. Length of coat is 52 inches. Colors: 
black, Russian green or gray with black plush trim- 
ming, also in a rich shade of brown with brown plush. 
Ladies’ sizes, 32 to 44 bust, also sizes to fit 


misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. $ 

Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 14.98 
6L59. Smart Sailor ghege of medium size, with 
brim of lustrous heavy pile plush and crown of polished 


plush. It is trimmed with a grosgrain ribbon band, 
ending in a bow in back. Brim measures 13 inches in 


diameter. Colors: all black or navy blue, $1. 98 


also in black with white crows. Price, All 
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BELLAS HEss &.© 


Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us ...... 
We Pay All 
Mail or Express WASHINGTON, MORTON 
Charges 


TheBooktheWell-Dressed Woman Waits For! 


Our FREE Fashion Catalogue, "tate ALL the New Fall Styles 

























quote for high-class wearing ap- 
parel. We will be glad to 
send you our Cat- 

alogue entirely 
without cost or 
obligation to you. 
Write us a postal 
card today and ask 
for Catalogue 64L. 
It will be sent to you 
by return mail. We 

guarantee every article 
offered in our Catalogue 
to be exactly as illustrated 
and described. We refund 
your money promptly if we 
fail to please you, and we pay 
All Mail or Express Charges 
right to your town on anything 
you order. 
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1L60 Suit oe 


$1500 


1L60. Faultlessly Tailored Suit cut on the latest 
fashionable lines, designed in the new Redingote effect. 
This model is made of a high-grade All-Wool Mannish Serge. The 
coat of the suit has a wide stitched belt which fastens at front 
with fancy enamel buttons. It is a graceful semi-fitted model 
cut 46 inches in length, extending to well below the knee as 
pictured. Thecollar, which may be worn turned down or rolled 
up at back as preferred, is inlaid with velvet and trimmed in 
the back with a row of smart self-covered buttons. The cuffs of 
self material and the belt are also trimmed with serge buttons 
to match. The skirt of coat in the back is arranged in two side 
plaits at each side extending from waist to hem. Coat is lined 
with high-grade guaranteed satin. The skirt is made with a yoke 
to hip depth. Front is plain, and in the back is a double panel 
box-plait from yoke to bottom of skirt. Suit comes in Russian 
green, navy blue, black or prune (the new dark purple shade now 
so popular). Ladies’ sizes, 32 to 44 bust, 37 to 44 skirt length; 
also to fit misses and small women, 32 to 38 

bust, 37 to 40 skirt length. Special Bargain $15 00 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us “2 
6L61. Stunning Hand-made Dress Turban made 
of silk velvet combined with satin. The high oval crown is fit- 
ted with satin with a velvet top, and the brim, which rolls up at 
left side in back and is dented in point effect at back, is trim- 
med on left side with plaited satin cockade, holding in place the 
high Ostrich fancy in French tip effect. Comes in all black, black 
with white fancy, black with Russian green fancy, 


also in solid navy blue. Price, All Mail or Ex- $ 
press Charges Paid by Us 3.98 





We Guarantee 
to Please You 


& BARROW STS. or Refund Your 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Money 























SANITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 












For Every Room 
In Your House 


UT SANITAS on the walls of 
every room—and then for- 
oe get all about them. Know the 
\ieectea joy of having a wall covering 
that is clean and sanitary — 
that is harmonious and artistic. 


When SANITAS gets soiled 
—when it is dusty or spotted 
with finger prints—just wipe it 
off with a damp cloth and all 
“its original freshness and beauty 
immediately will reappear. 

SANITAS is a cloth wall cover- 
ing, richly finished in oil colors. 

It cannot fade, crack or chip off— |: 


Living Room 








on your walls means money saved — 
because you do not have to redeco- 
tate every year or two. 


A dining-room that speaks of 
pons as a ore ——r hall, 
comfortable living-room, bright, 
clean kitchen —let the walls of every 
room express your Own go taste. 
Cover them with SANITAS. There 


are over 130 exquisite designs, 


i Ask your Senet or dealer to 
Kitchen show youSA —see the trade 
- - mark on the oo the goods—orwrite 
é us your needs and we will send you 
4 samples of the newest and most beau- 
tiful SANITAS designs for this fall. 
We maintain a perma- 
nent demonstration of 
Bs SANITAS in the Crafts- 
man Exposition, 6 East 
39th St., New York City 
When buying table or shelf oil- 


cloth ask for Meritas. 
The Standard Oil Cloth Co. 


Dept. 1 
320 Broadway 


Bed Room F 


mesupeserre romeeensewes == 
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practically indestructible. SANITAS | :Eaga 
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LATEST STAMPED 


Designs on EASY to 
Fine quality . isu Work. Size 
CRASH ara, 17x 22 Ins. 


This unusual FREE Offer 


is made to acquaint every woman 
with the superior quality of 





BELDING’S 





EMBROIDERY SILKS 
Your dealer will give you FREE 


one Pillow Top and Back with every 25c Belding 
Outfit which contains six (4c) skeins of Belding’s Em- 
broidery Silk, to commence the work with, and Illus- 
trated Lesson. If dealer will not furnish, send his 
name, adding 5c postage, total 30c,and receive Pillow 
Top FREE with Outfit. This offer good only in U. 8. 


IMPORTANT pe Iding’s Revised Needle and 
—eee HOOk Book, 80 pages, mailed 
for 10c. All latest Embroidery Stitches taught 
FREE. Send 2c stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept.210, Chicago, Ill. 






























|/ Girls’ and Boys’ Outdoor Garments 
Most useful directions forcoats,sweat- 
ers, mufflers and caps, insimplestitches 
knitted from the famous BEEHIVE 
Scotch Fingering, used in England § 


since 1785, are given in BEEHIV ER 


Booklet No.3. Write for it. pO eee. 
m Taylor Stearns Co., 
Agents, 217 Fourth Av., New York. 
(Look forthe BEEHIV Eoneveryskein) 

















HIS 
ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


consents, and so forth. That doesn’t apply, 
but it shows that even then the matter was 
practically laid before the people. However, 
there it is plainly enough. Null and void, with 
penalties for anybody assisting at such a mar- 
riage as prescribed by the Statute of Premunire, 
made in the sixtecnth year of the reign of 
Richard the Second. Well,’”’ said Alfred, with 
an extraordinarily equable laugh, “they won’t 
hold anyway, since I married in America.” 

“The provisions of the statute are no doubt 
antiquated,” remarked Sir Bute Rivers dryly; 
*‘but as you say, Sir, itis the law. Even the 
penalties for assistance,” with an involuntary 
glance in the direction of Youghall, ‘‘ would be 
found, I imagine, to be operative.” 

“T entirely acknowledge the assistance,” 
Youghall promptly, ‘‘though it was mostly 
after the fact. And I’Il stand for the penalties.” 

“Be careful, Arthur,” said Alfred with 
twinkling gravity. ‘‘ Your estates may be for- 
feit to the Crown, you know, and your person, 
please remember, placed at my disposal without 
the protection of the police.” 

At any time, Sir,’’ said Youghall quietly. 

“A curious situation, certainly,” said Lord 
Caversham. “ Connivance in an offense against 
the Sovereign committed—er—hum. But no 
doubt the Courts would be able to unravel it. 
There is, I fear,’’ he repeated, “no doubt about 
the law.” 

“JT am not married, you consider,”’ said the 
King. ‘And the lady who married me?” 

“Tf you are not married, Sir, she cannot be,” 
said Lord Caversham a little tartly. ‘‘It 
stands to reason.” 

“I wonder,” said the King. 

“Tt is a curious position, certainly,” Lord 
Caversham said. “You, Sir, are not married 
under the law of your country, and the lady is 
married under the law of hers. But that, if I 
may be permitted to say so, was her affair at 
the time = 

‘* No,” said the King, with the first sound of 
anger in his voice. ‘‘It was my affair! I was 
ina rotten position and she helped me out of it.” 

“That way of putting it does you honor, Sir. 
But I fear the lady must look to American law 
to free her from her very difficult and embar- 
rassing situation,” said Lord Caversham. 


said 





HE Foreign Secretary had been looking at 

the copy of the marriage certificate. ‘* She 
could obtain a divorce,” he remarked, “‘from 
the gentleman described here as Alfred Wettin. 
A divorce, after all this time, for—ah, well, in 
legal language, for desertion—easily. There 
need be no publicity.” 

The King looked at his Foreign Secretary 
with an expression that was not pleasant; but 
he controlled himself and said in an even voice: 
“She will never obtain a divorce for desertion 
by Alfred Wettin. But I think we must make 
an end of this, gentlemen. Irepeat to you that 
I propose to offer marriage to Hilary, only 
daughter of Mr. Henry Lanchester, President 
of the United States of America. I would like, 
for reasons of public policy, to do it with the 
consent and approval which you are ina posi- 
tion to arrange; and I ask you now, with the 
facts before you, whether I can depend upon 
that consent and approval or not.” 

There was just a perceptible pause. 

The King waited. Arthur Youghall leaned 
forward and waited also, looking at them all. 

The Prime Minister replied: “I am deeply 
distressed, Sir, to give you pain in a matter 
which so intimately concerns you, but I feel 
compelled to say that I cannot answer for the 
Government in the sense you desire.” 

“<T support Lord Caversham,” said the For- 
eign Secretary. ‘I can do nothing else.” 

The Princess Georgina only looked. 

**Then,” said Alfred, ‘‘in order to put myself 
right with the people in advance, I warn you 
that I shall feel at liberty at once to authorize 
the publication of the facts, both here and in 
America. If you choose to repudiate the 
marriage ( 

“It is no marriage, Sir, under the law of this 
country,” said Lord Cavershan, stroking his 
chin. 

“Tt is a marriage under the law of the coun- 
try to which I owe my life,” said Alfred quietly. 
‘** And if you then choose to repudiate it ——’’ 

“Acknowledging our indebtedness, Sir, which 
is greater than yours, we should have no re- 
course but to repudiate it,” said Caversham as 
the King paused. 

“The responsibility will rest with you.” 

There was again silence. 





LFRED looked, almost with astonishment, 

at the demeanor of the people before him. 

It was immensely concerned, full of reluctance, 
but quite firm and unimpressed. He had 
trusted the wings of his imagination, and they 
had not brushed an eyelash out of place belong- 
ing to one of them. He had unrolled his great 
story, and they had put it aside as if it were a 
fairy tale. They sat, stolid and unwinking, for 
they saw a historic principle and nothing 
more. Hehadnot movedthem. He had played 
his last trump, and he had not moved them. 

“The responsibility,’’ said Lord Caversham 
heavily, “would indeed be great. But I fear, 
Sir, it would rest upon you and the lady 
concerned.”’ 

At that Arthur Youghall, with a sudden 
movement, threw himself back in his chair and 
thrust his hands in his pockets. 

“My position is entirely a moral one,” said 
Alfred, but there was a hint of dispiritedness 
in his tone. 

Lord Caversham was quick to see it. 
attitude, Sir, is unimpeachable. Your position 
is what the law makes it. So far as the mar- 
riage in New York State is concerned the lady 


“Vour 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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corsets are 


begin to realize 


what an important 
matter the selection of 
your corset 1s. 


Don’t make the mis- 
take of buying any cor- 
set by its appearance ; 
that’s all right for waists 
and dresses, but the 
value of corsets lies in 
what they do, not how 
they look in the store. 


KABO 


“The Live Model Corset” 


is the greatest value for 
your money, because this 
corset gives you most in cor- 
rect style and in long wear. 


For thirty-five years we 
have studied corset styles 
and corset making; we give 
big value and are always up 
to the minute in style; we 
make Le Révo corsets to sell 
upto $25; Kabo Brassiéres, 
and Kabo Garters for men, 
women and children. 


Be sure toget the new Fashion Book A. Ask 
your dealer or send to us direct. It’s free. 





you could see how 
made, you’d 





Kabo Corset Company 
Chicago, New York, 


**Kabo Means Gud”? 


San Francisco 
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Woolnap! 
Blankets} 


For any size bed 


$1.75 to $3.50 3 


ing. 
as they last. 


grown-ups 
snuggle under Nashua 

blankets. 
keeps one warm and cozy on the 
coldest night. 


Though all 
look and feel so much like wool that it is 
difficult to tell the difference. 


That’s because they are made of a special 
curly fibre which forms the same kind of 
cold-proof nap as wool and gives far more 
than 
costing several times as much. 


‘The deep, soft Nashua nmap is permanent— || 
doesn’t roll up into hard kinks with wash- | 
They’re blankets to be proud of as long 


Nashua Blankets are made extra strong and are 
never skimped in size—exact size in inches 
. i 

marked onevery blanket. They’re unshrink- // 







children and 
like to 















Their deep, soft nap 


Nashua Blankets 


cotton, 


many part-wool blankets 








Sercads & able and moth-proof. Plaids or plain with H 
¥ borders. All sizes, all weights, © re 
all colors. Fancy styles a little Nashua 
Send for Sample— ‘ higher price, WOOLNAP 
Doll’s Blanket Size oN er ‘ 
ie mien little doll’s blan- % Amory, Browne 2. Co. Wz 
cet pleases even grown-ups. Pa 
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The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


but especially at night. The mis- 
chievous mouth bacilli are in- 
dustrious mainly while you sleep, 
and Calox (used at bedtime) 
prevents their labors. You reap 
the benefit in aclean, sweet mouth 
on waking, in longer life for your 
teeth and less frequent necessity 
for dental attention. 





Send for a copy 
of our colored 
booklet ‘‘The 
Tooth Brush 
Army” which will 
amuse and_ in- 
structthechildren, 
also a dainty sam- 
ple for trial. A 
postal brings both 
free. 

All Druggists 25¢ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
New York 


Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush—335 cents, 























Coward 
Good Sense 
Shoe 


Ankles are steadied, arches sup- 
ported, toes find room to “tread” — 
foot muscles are exercised by this 
Coward Shoe, expertly constructed 
to help growing feet, and to pre- 
vent “flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James S. Coward for over 34 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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warning that a beautiful complexion must be pro- 


tected frommarring, roughening winds. LABLACHE 
protects and preserves the deli- 










cate texture of the skin, keep- 
ing it clear, smooth and 
beautiful. An exquisite 
necessity in the boudoir 
of particular women. 

Refuse Substitutes 
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ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


could not be accepted here as your wife, nor 
could your children succeed. Under this stat- 
ute, as you yourself recognize, you were not 
legally qualified to contract marriage without 
the consent of the Sovereign. I fear, Sir, you 
have no—practicable—alternative.” 

“*Oh, my dearest Alfred,’’ ventured the Prin- 
cess, “you must do what becomes a King.”’ 

He turned upon her a curiously bitter face. 
“And is that less,” he said, ‘‘than becomes any 
decent chap? Ifitis > He straightened his 
shoulders. An excited relative might easily 
have thought a burden about to fall. The clock 
ticked ten times while they waited for the end 
of the sentence that did not come. “You must 
forgive me for saying,” Alfred told them, “that 
I find this discussion even more intolerable 
than I expected it to be. So would any one of 
you, in my place.” Then to Lord Caversham: 
“You would repudiate that marriage?” 

“Tt would be our duty to repudiate it. Yes, 
Sir; we should repudiate it.” At the game of 
bluff the Prime Minister was perhaps the better 
man. 

“Then perhaps,”’ said Alfred, “more harm 
than good would be done by publishing it, 
and I may reconsider. But I maintain my in- 
tention as I first laid it before you. I must ask 
you to understand that.” 





ta King rose as he spoke, very pale, and 
the others with him. 

Lord Caversham laid a hand upon his arm. 
“Forgive me, Sir, but I beg you will also recon- 
sider that intention. We should be false both 
to youand to the country if we did not oppose it 
in every possible way. Such an action on your 
part would be anti-Constitutional. It would 
threaten the very existence of the Throne.” 

Alfred shook his head. “I have nothing 
more to say,” he told them simply, and turned 
as if to leave them. 

Then spoke Arthur Youghall, leaning against 
his chair, which he tipped forward under him. 

“Td just like to add one word,”’ said hein his 
deliberate way. “You all make out that His 
Majesty was not married to Miss Lanchester 
at Cascade, New York, because, as a cadet of 
the Royal Family of England, he couldn’t do 
it without the consent of the Sovereign. Your 
objection, if the premises were correct, is 
perfectly valid and unimpeachable. But the 
premises are not correct. That marriage took 
place on September fifteenth at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. On September fifteenth the 
late King John and his brother were drowned 
at eleven o’clock in the morning. The person 
who married Miss Lanchester at Cascade, New 
York, was certainly the third Prince of the 
Royal Family, but he was also virtually the 
King of England—had been so for some hours 
when he married. So I imagine you'll find the 
law won’t cut the knot for you, gentlemen.”’ 

Alfred gave Y oughall a swift look of astonish- 
ment, and then surveyed the opposing cohort. 

He had seen the same expression on the face 
of Lord Caversham once before, when the 
Prime Minister heard an unexpected vote 
announced that sent him out of office. Sir Bute 
Rivers, from a bullying baron enforcing the 
authority of a sacred piece of paper, shrank 
again into the third baronet looking to the 
Peerage. 

““Mr. Youghall would give us to understand,” 
stammered the Foreign Secretary, “that it was 
His Majesty who married.”’ 

“‘It was nobody else,’”? said the Under 
Secretary. 

The Prime Minister took a step forward. 
“Then, Sir, we can only appeal to you, in the 
name of the honor of England 4 

Alfred looked at him steadily. Doubtless 
the Prime Minister might have been more for- 
tunate in the name he invoked for his purpose. 
Lord Caversham’s eyes fell. There was an in- 
stant of silence, and then it was as if the King 
had laid his hand upon his sword. 

*“ Gentlemen,” said Alfred, “you have taught 
me many things, for which I thank you. There 
is perhaps one that you may learn of me. The 
honor of England is mine—and mine is 
England’s.” 

The Princess Georgina, for all her dismay, 
was the first to respond to the new polarity of 
the situation. She threw up two crumpled 
sleeves of resignation before the King. ‘Oh, 
Alfred,” she said, “if it is for your good and for 
England’s my arms are open to her.” 

The King kissed her. “‘ As they were before,” 
he said, with a funny tenderness. 

And his Aunt Georgina through her tears 
echoed him: ‘‘ As they were before. There is 
this to be said’””—she addressed Lord Caver- 
sham—‘‘ she is my god-daughter.” 

*‘T admit the complication,” said Lord Cav- 
ersham—more, it seemed, to Sir Bute than to 
any one else. 





LFRED left him admittingit. “I will notify 
the Privy Council tomorrow,” he said. 
“AndIneed not say, gentlemen, that as to what 
I have disclosed to you this morning the public 
interest, as well as my own, demands your ab- 
solute discretion. I should like to see you later, 
Youghall. Will you lunch if you are disen- 
gaged? Good-morning, Caversham. Thank 
you for your patient attention. You, too, Sir 
Bute.” 

And so, having shaken hands, the King 
walked out of his audience chamber, leaving 
Youghall, as he afterward reproached himself, 
to the lions. 

The Parliamentary Under Secretary for War 
was nevertheless sound and whole enough when 
he met his Sovereign for a private moment 
beforeluncheon. His welcome was ambiguous. 
Alfred approached and seized him by the 
lapel of his coat. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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FAULTLESS 
"KANTCHOKE NIPPLES“ 
PAT. JUNE 22-09 


Faultless “KANTCHOKE” Nipples—the 
perfect Nipple, easily sterilized. The wide base 


and large ring permit them to be used on any 
bottle without stretching out of shape. They cling so 
tightly that baby cannot possibly pull them off; are easily 
put on, and are rolled off with one motion of the thumb. 
The short neck prevents the choking so common to long 
neck types, permits a firm hold and promotes easy feed- 
ing, with a regular flow of food. “KANTCHOKE” 
Nipples are made in two styles, Regular and Ball Top, 
of the very finest grade of rubber, each in three colors; 
the regular in White, Maroon and Black, the Ball Top 
in Uncolored, Maroon and Black. “‘KANTCHOKE” 
Nipples combine all the essentials of a perfect nipple and 
are durable, sanitary and inexpensive. 
The Faultless “NATURAL NURSER” resembles a 
Mother's breast. The Nipple has a large surface and is 
soft and yielding. The air-vent prevents a vacuum form- 
ing in the Nurser, overcomes collapsing, permits an even, 
satisfying flow of food and lessens too rapid feeding and chok- 
ing. The entire Nurser is sanitary ; the top of the Bottle is entirely open 
for easy sterilizing. The Nurser holds eight ounces and has a gradu- 
ating scale to regulate feeding. 
Faultless “KANTCHOKE” Nipples and “NATURAL NURS- 
ERS” are practical Faultless specialties which give the same superior 
service obtained from all ‘Faultless” “ W ER” Rubber 
Goods. These goods give superior service because each article is made 
from materials specifically selected, tested and treated. They are made 
by advanced processes, in a factory equipped with the most scientific 
and efficient rubber making apparatus known, and by an organization 
of experienced workmen expert in the intricate manipulation of rubber. 
The “Faultless” “WEAREVER” names are synonymous with 
high grade Rubber Goods, and are the identifying marks of max- 
imum values in Household, Toilet and Sickroom rubber goods. 
Buy ‘‘Faultless” ““WEAREVER” Rubber Goods and you 


will secure utmost service and satisfaction. 












FAULTLESS 
NATURAL NURSER 
PAT. JUNE 22-09 






If you cannot locate the Faultless dealer in your locality, write and 
tell us what articles you wish to purchase, giving the name of your reg- 
ular druggist, and we will see that your wants are promptly supplied. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete High-Grade Line of Rubber Goods for the Home. 
ASHLAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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WEAREVER 
RUBBER SPONGES 
"A SIZE FOR EVERY HAND” 
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WEAREVER Ne 24 
FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 
2 AND 3 QTS. 
OVER CAPACITY 




















WEAREVER Ne 40 
HOT WATER BOTTLES 

MPT, 1 PT,1,2,3.4N0 4 QTS. 
PAT. MARCH 20-06 
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is possible by using 
Carnation Milk wher- 
ever the recipe calls for 
milk or cream. It is 
richer and of better 
flavor than ordinary milk 
economical than cream. 


CARNATION 
MILK 


Clean— Sweet — Pure 
From Contented Cows 
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rich and of splendid flavor. Try it 

in your bread, pastry, custards or 

puddings. It is always ready for use, 

and of uniform quality—always clean, 

sweet and pure. 
When you "phone your grocer 
The Carnation Milkman — for a 
supply, also ask him for ‘* The 
Story of Carnation Quality,’ with 
choice recipes—or write us for it. 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 

Company 
General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 
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DAVIS DELICACIES 


From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 


The best fish in the world are brought 
into Gloucester. We get the first selection and 
deliver them to you fresh from the boats, in 
keepable packages, with the sea flavor retained. 

The best vegetables in the world are 
brought to our dock, after being packed, accord- 
ing to our standard, where they grow, in order 
to assure proper freshness. 

The best fruits in the world are un- 
loaded at our wharf from Native Orchards, the 
South, the Pacific Coast and Across the Seas. 

No matter where you live, we guarantee to 
bring to your door Nature's choicest products 
from Ocean, Farm and Orchard, packed as they 
grew and packed to keep. 











We sell Faann E Express free 
direct to you DASZIS on $3.00 
—never ELICACIES orders 
through 1D) GLOUCESTER | east of 
dealers OCEAM TAR & OREN Kansas 





Our Sea Foods range from the Mackerel 
(fresh or salted), Codfish (fresh or salted), Sal- 
mon, Lobsters, Crabs, Clams and Shrimp of our 
native waters, to the specialties of Italy, France, 
Portugal and the North Sea Ports. 

Our Farm Products include all the good things 
that grow in and near the ground, special cures 
of bacon, dried meats, pork-and-beans and other 
New England goodies. 

Our Orchard Specialties are gathered from 
the selected crops of American and more Tropical 
Climes. pe 

All are of a quality rarely found even ¢ 
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“You unthinkable ruffian!” he said. “You 
unspeakable brute! You have had it up your 
sleeve all these years! Why didn’t you point 
it out before?” 

“‘There would have been no holding you,” 
said Youghall without excitement, ‘‘and, in 
advance, it would have shattered the treaty. 
Maybe more. You see that, don’t you, Sir? 
And I knew you wanted the treaty.” 

He was a slow fellow, this Canadian, Arthur 


Youghall. It must be admitted that he could 
wait. 
The butler announced luncheon. 


XXVIII 


“THE treaty had been signed at last in the 

first week in April of the year after Henry 
Lanchester came to the White House for the 
second time. It was not a perfect treaty, but 
it was a very powerful and suggestive instru- 
ment nevertheless. It lay like a great artillery 
piece on the field of politics, and many eminent 
persons, mainly of foreign extraction, walked 
around it in natural speculation. There were 
those who expected an immediate volley in a 
specified direction. There were those who said 
optimistically that it would be scrapped before 
it was fired. Meanwhile it was as impressive 
to the world as any long-conceived ideal is apt 
to be when it finally takes shape from human 
hands. The authors surveyed it with no great 
excitement on either side of the Atlantic. 
There was the general sense of an old-standing 
matter of family business at last arranged, and 
the relief that follows that; a certain satis- 
faction perhaps, as well, in the rather magnif- 
icent spectacle of family unity which the event 
offered to outsiders, and in his own country an 
even greater pride in the President who had 
fought down the old fears and suspicions and 
through his personal influence brought Congress 
to his point of view. The triumph of the 
treaty seemed there to have even more a sport- 
ing interest than a National one, and from its 
mere difficulty added immensely to the popu- 
larity of Henry Lanchester. 

‘**No other man,” said more than one spokes- 
man for the Union, ‘‘in the face of the corrupt 
interests and the self-protectionists could have 
pulled it off.” 

But the President himself was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” he was re- 
ported to have said to one who congratulated 
him in those terms, ‘‘it was as inevitable as the 
Declaration of Independence. Next chapter, 
my dear man; next chapter.” 

And the quiet, free thought of his country 
registered its agreement. 

There it lay, the great gun, brought into in 
ternational position in the first week in April. 
And other weeks began to pass and nothing 
changed upon the face of the world. It was a 
little flat after so much anticipation. The great 


-achievement began to shrink to the size of a 


pigeonhole in the Foreign Offices concerned. 
Presently there would be the lightest coating of 
dust upon it. 

Meanwhile the Secret was very well kept. 

That little coating of dust, so early, so pre- 
mature, was allowed to accumulate. Certain 
official organs of the continent of Europe were 
permitted to rejoice in the strong language 
used in Vancouver and Seattle over the Alaska 
Railway dispute. While that teacup was seeth- 
ing, a distinguished nobleman, who had in his 
dispatch-box the credentials of an Envoy from 
the British Court, arrived in Washington, 
made communications to President Lanchester 
with the general purport of which he was al- 
ready familiar, and departed without provok- 
ing any particular comment. The newspaper 
correspondents noted that the President and 
his daughter seemed to have become, of late, 
more inseparable than ever, that he was seldom 
seen anywhere without Miss Hilary now. 

And then, one morning, without a word of 
warning, the world-at-large, and England and 
America at home, were informed by authorized 
communication, issued from the highest quar- 
ters, of the betrothal of King Alfred and 
Hilary, only daughter of Henry Lanchester, 
President of the United States of America. 


| pie a day it was unheard-of, amazing, im- 
possible. A plot—a plot of Henry Lan- 
chester’s—to establish an Anglo-American 
dynasty; a strange, most doubtful act of kingly 
derogation. All the voices of reaction called 
out at once and together there and here, here 
and there. They were sharp, sophisticated 
voices, but they had to cry very loud to make 
themselves heard above the wide acclaiming 
chorus of delight that took no thought of poli- 
tics, but only of the drama of the dear, common 
heritage playing about two who were high and 
beloved among their peoples. Just joy it was, 
and that great wisdom of the heart that will 
prove itself master of destiny in spite of all- 
just unconsidering joy that set Londoners 
dancing in Trafalgar Square, and somebody 
a-ringing bells in Boston, whose notes carried 
across the Revolution. 

And it was remembered, as indeed it ought 
to have been, how Prince Alfred had danced 
with his future bride at a June ball in Wash- 
ington in the uniform of that unforgotten 
regiment, the Royal Americans. 

Then, when the tumult a little subsided, a 
sober voice here and there said: ‘‘Why not?” 

And a little later, when a certain far rolling 
in the air could be heard, it was perceived that 
the gun had spoken! 


XXIX 


T WAS a wonderful night at sea, still and 
soft and starry. The engine of the battleship 
Hengist had slowed down until she was moving 
almost imperceptibly. The lights of the rest of 
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Two sizes 
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Exceptin Extreme 
West and South 
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At all 
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SNe 
INSTANT Coffee 


The oly refined coffee. 
Not a “treated” coffee. 


G. Washington’s bears precisely the same relation to the coffee bean that pure 
granulated sugar bears to sugar-cane. All the fibrous matter—all the disturb- 
ing oils and acids are refined away. Only the pure, crystallized goodness of the 
coffee remains —the harmless part, the part with the flavor. 
















For delicious coffee, you use G. Washington’s exactly as you use sugar. 


Put the desired amount in a cup of boiling water—it dissolves instantly. You 
gauge the flavor and strength desired by the quantity used, just as you regulate 
the sweetness with sugar. Also dissolves instantly in cold water. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send us 30c and we will mail you a can 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO.,79 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Always Ready 
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Is for 
Your Protection 


Desserts 
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The style and design of our old 
package have been imitated frequently 
by people who seemed anxious to profit by the 
reputation of Minute Tapioca. 


Our new package is distinctive and striking in appearance 
(blue band carrying the name—red and white background). § 
You can see it and read the name MINUTE TAPIOCA ata §& 
considerable distance. The familiar Minute Man trade-mark 
is on the two sides of each box. 





For several months we shall continue to pack part of our 
product in the old cartons and you can be confident that the 
MINUTE TAPIOCA which your dealer sells you is good and & 


fresh whether it comes in box of new or old design. 4 





Minute Tapioca requires no soaking—just mix it with the other ingredients and 
cook, Fifteen minutes is all the time required to make any one of a variety of 
tempting desserts. Let us send you our 


Minute Cook Book, Free 


with enough Tapioca for one day's dessert. Send your name and your grocer’s. 


2 MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 500 East Main Street, Orange, Mass. = 
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Every month in this magazine and inmany 9 
others that you read, you find tested and tried 
recipes that call for the use of earthenware uten- 
sils. Meats and fish are more savory and whole- 
some cooked this way. Vegetables can be 
prepared to take the place of heavy roasts and 
indigestible fried meats. As for desserts—do 
you, in your home, know the deliciousness of 
the fruit pudding and other simple desserts that 
can so economically and easily be prepared in 
the baking dish? 





Egg and potato pie 
This is baking dish month in the big stores—they are making 
special showings of baking and au gratin dishes in Guernsey- 
Ware. You can get the one illustrated here for the price of a 


good sauce-pan. It will open up for you the fascinating field 
of cooking and serving en Guernsey-Ware.”’ 





Send six cents for this book 
on baking dish recipes 


It tells all about the new way of cooking — en Guernsey- 
Ware — and gives many delicious recipes that will prove in- 
valuable in your search for something different for the daily 
menu. Write today. HE GUERNSEY EARTHEN- 
WARE CO., 34-J E. End Street, Cambridge, Ohio 


The best metalware manufacturers use Guernsey-Ware 
for mounting in their metal receivers. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with extra dishes to fit the metal receivers you 
now have. Guernsey-Ware is very durable; will not peel 
off and mix with the food, 


For sale at most good stores 


There is only one Guernsey-Ware and that carries our 
trade-mark on the bottom of every piece. When you buy look 
for this mark that “‘introduced the Casserole to America.”’ 





Copyright 1913 
The Guernsey Earthenware Co. 














IN COLOR 
AND FLAVOR— 


both—to please the eye 
as well as the palate— 


Mapleine 


is unique. It is par- 
ticularly appropri- | 
ateat thisseason for 
making mapley 
cakes, desserts, ices 
and dainties. 


Adds zest and color to 
meat gravies, soups, etc. 








Your grocer sells it. 


1-oz. bottle 20c, 
2-oz. 35c. 
Send 2c stamp for recipe book. 
Write Dept. A 
Crescent Manufacturing Company 


Seattle, Wash. 


























The United Mills Offer Great 
Bargains, Direct to You, in 
Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Furniture, Blankets 


Look at these prices. 
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Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
all-wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
$3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
9x12, $9.00; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
$17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
9x12,$16.80. Comforters, Blan- 
kets, a white wool finish, silk 
bound, 66x80, $2.95. Curtains, 
Linoleum and furniture at bed 
rock prices. New catalog, goods 
in colors—free. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
United Mills Mfg. Co. 
> 2456-66 JasperSt., Phita 


12 NEW BULBS, 10c 


ALL READY TO BLOOM 
1 Calla Godfry, perpetual, fra- 

grant, newest and finest. 
3 Oxalis Double Rosebud, clus- 
ters of exquisite golden bloom. 
3 Oxalis, G. Duchess, 3 colors. 
3 Freesia Purity, new, white. 
2 Gr. Hyacinths. Ww hite, Potted 
this Fall, all will bloom finely this 
winter in any window. All mailed 
for 10c., also Catalog containing a 
S nolo te treatise on culture of Fall Bulbs. 
g Catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
Cissus, and all Bins and Plants for Fall planting free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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the << spaced behind, seemed not to 
move at all. At the end of a favored voyage 
they were a little before their time. The arrival 
was for nine o’clock next morning at South- 
ampton. 

The Hengist glittered from every porthole, 
a leviathan she looked, all diamonds. On the 
quarterdeck Admiral Lord John Beresford, in 
command of the squadron, explained the com- 
parative strength of the navies of China and 
Japan tothe Marquis of Courthorpe, the King’s 
Proxy. In the cabin Her Grace the Duchess 
of Dymchurch, and Her Grace the Duchess of 
Cley, Ladies of the Bedchamber, General Otis, 
G. C. M. G., in conduct of the escort, and an 
aide-de-camp, were talking of the match as if 
they had arranged it. 

Up from the hold swung luggage of all sorts 
and sizes. The bluejackets, piling it on the 
main deck, came and went in procession. 

At the foot of the companionway Mrs. 
Sattersby, Bedchamber Woman, whispered 
with a maid. “Sheis really asleep?” 

The maid nodded. ‘Peaceful as a lamb, 
Ma’am. And under her pillow the prayer-book 
that was her mother’s.”’ 

They looked at each other fixedly, and tears 
came and stood in the eyes of the Bedchamber 
Woman and the maid. 


N LONDON the streets were packed with 

people out to look at the decorations. The 
night was flowerlike there, and the heart of that 
old cradle of the race was never so stirred to 
romance. The King’s bride was to be a June 
bride; so thousands of people thought it per- 
fectly natural to wear a rose. On the great 
day, the day after tomorrow, everybody would 
wear one. 

All tongues were engaged upon one subject. 
The policemen on point duty, if they had 
listened, would have heard many things 
dropped into the summer air. 

“She’s to be married from herown Embassy. 
The American Ambassador is to give her away. 
They say the pearls the people of the United 
States gave her are the absolute pick of the 
world. Even at that they couldn't spend 
themoney. Thousands and thousands go tothe 
International Seamen’ s Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund. ... 

“Why didn’ t her father come?” 

“Oh, well, you see he couldn’t—any more 
than the King could go there. There are rea- 
sons for all those things. The President did 
come a little way—in a battleship with a 
squadron to escort the Hengist as far as Sandy 
Hook, wasn’t it? Then she left under a salute 
to the British squadron. Rather fine, just for 
a girl. ; 

“They say he fell i in love with her last year 
at a ballin Paris,’’ a girl said. 

“Did you see the ‘Times’ article? It was 
headed, ‘The Idyll of the King.’ One simply 
felt there was nothing more to say. . 

“The Princess Georgina meets her at the 
station —— 

‘““And he at the garden gate of the Palace— 
doesn’t he?—the inside one. Oh, yes, as 
private as it can be.” 

“Will he kiss her?” 

“T should hardly think so. Kings and 
Queens don’t rush into each other’s arms like 
ordinary people. It’s a political marriage, of 
course. Nothing else would justify it. 

Those were ladies. 


NE big man with a white mustache spoke 

to another on the steps of his club, saying, 
‘‘War isn’t the chief menace. We’re getting 
together to tackle our own problems. The 
industrial revolution is adjourned for fifty 
years ’’—and he went on about his business. 

Two others, held up at a crossing, were more 
discursive. 

“Wonderfully little fuss,” said one, “wonder- 
fully little there’s been. Thought the women, 
at least, would have, been up in arms—all the 
Duchesses wanting to scratch her eyes out.” 

“Two of them have gone to look after her. 

“Must be some principle, you know, under- 
neath it all, unconsciously recognized—some 
principle of politic al gravitation.’ 

“When you think of it in those terms it isn’t 
so odd. He’s the crystallization of the political 
instinct over here. Lanchester’s its crystalli- 
zation over there. That’s all that brings the 
crowd out tonight.” 

** And just as human beings, you know, they 
ought to bear comparison very well. The Pres- 
ident has got to stand for the American ideal, 
and so the people make him of their best; he 
hasn’t really much relation to the machine. 
We take our Princes as they come and educate 
’em; the Americans pick theirs and elect ’em. 
That’s all the difference.” 

“ A Sovereign doesn’t marry a woman,”’ said 
the first, iighting a cigar; ‘‘he—marries—a 
State. King Alfred might have married Ger- 
many. He “might have married Russia. He 
marries America. It’s more in our line 
America.” 

‘Allthe same, I wonderhe had the courage,” 
said the other, “considering that politic al initia- 
tive isn’t exactly among our virtues. Or 
Caversham the commonsense. 

The policeman dropped his arm. 
losophers passed on. 
Addison Gardens. 


” 


The phi- 
Their homes were in 


BRAHAM LONGWORTH and Arthur 

Youghall, walking arm in arm along Pic- 

cadilly, exchanged the last word that shall be 
reported. 

“No,” Youghall said, “the world i is too small 
for new races, old man. You can’t make one 
out of two hundred years and a few flavorings 
from Europe. We’re one lot, and, please God! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 
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Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo 
(Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 











mato soup. And that is 
why | always buy it by 
the dozen. 

“Why don’t you” 


To prepare it as a Cream-of-tomato 


KS OKG De WH ERED BW yale 


~ Yes, 


the Campbell | 


reputation 
certainly 
counts 


wit 
me. 


“T feel that this 
reputation and the | 
quality which has | 
made it and the | 
conscience behind 
them both—are | 
maintained in every 
can of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


‘T know that it is always 
the sameand always good— 
pure, appetizing, rich and 
above all thoroughly whole- 


“That is why I specify 
Campbell’s in buying §to- 


Simply heat the contents of the can 
and an equal quantity of milk separately. 
Bring them to the boiling-point but do 
not let them boil. 
take them from over the fire and pour 
the hot soup into the hot milk. This ‘ 
prevents curdling. | ' : 


When ready to serve 

















10c a can 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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“So Satisfactory” 


“*Eden Cloth makes such warm, 
comfortable and durable clothes 
for the children and is ideal for 
stylish, tailored shirt waists, house- 
gowns, kimonos and petticoats. It 
has all the warmth of wool flannel, 
but does not shrink or scratch like 
wool. Soft and warm for pajamas 
and night gowns. Men like it for 
shitts.”” 


EDEN 


RCC. U.S. DAT. OFF. 


CLOT 


The perfect woven . 
wash flannel : 
Fast Colors 15c a Yard 


You will like the firm, soft, and even 
finish of Eden Cloth and the attractive 
stripe and plain shade pattems. Has the 
appearance of expensive fabric but is most 
economical to use. You'll want it for your 
Falland Winter sewing. Ask your dealer 
for the genuine. If he cannot supply you, 
write us (mentioning his name): we wi 
send you, free, a large variety of samples. 


Every yard stamped “EDEN” 
on the selvage 


RABE SF EDEN CLOTH is also made 
up into garments: sold by retail- 
ers. Identify by this label. 


SMITH, HOGG & CO. 
P.O.BOX 280 NEW YORK CITY 
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On your 
feet 
all day 


Then you'll find these 
heel cushions a wonderful 
blessing. You fairly “walk 
onair.” The cushions take 
up the shock of steps and 
saye your poor nervous 
system from constant jar- 
ring. They give vibrancy 
to the step and lessen fatigue. The 
slight increase in height lends added 
dignity of carnage. Be sure to ask 
particularly for 


FOSTER 
Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


You'll find them at shoe stores and repair 
shops or we'll send a sample pair for 25c 
and your dealer's name. Mention shoe size. 









Yousimply put them inthe heels of your shoes 
where they fit snugly and 
last as long as the shoes. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of 
the Foster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping. 





























WINTER COMFORTS 


in knitting andcrochet. Directions for 
new smart sweaters for women, men 
and children, to be carried outin the 
famous BEEHIVE Angora (or Rabbit 
Wool), the wool that stays woollywhen & 
washed. Famous English yarns used since 
1785 SendforfrecBeehive Bookle No. 4. 
William Taylor Stearns Co.,Sole Agents, 
Boom 1107, 215 FuurthAv., NewYork 

for BEEHIVE oneveryskein) 




















ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


nothing of so little consequence as a form of 
government shall permanently divide us, or our 
inheritance.” 

It was a great deal for Youghall to say all at 
once. He must have felt it. 

**Even so,’’ said Longworth. “And behold 
we area great people, for we do as we like! We 
do as we daffodil please; and then it is sacred 
and splendid and lasts forever. What was that 
you said about a Naturalization Act?” 

“Tt will be introduced by the Government 
before the end of the present session,” said 
Youghall, “to safeguard the succession—as in 
1706 for a lady from Hanover—in order to in- 
sure ‘that the said Princess be and shall be, to 
all Intents and Purposes, deemed, taken and 
esteemed a natural born subject of this King- 
dom, as if the said Princess and all persons lin- 
eally descending from her had been born within 
this Realm of England, any Law, Statute, 
Matter or Thing whatever to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” And she zs a Princess,” added 
Youghall. ~ 

*‘She is—a Princess of the Biood,” Long- 
worth told him. 

And these faithful fellows, too, passed out of 
earshot into the indeterminate crowd. 


VEN that night the illuminations were 

magnificent. The hotels in the Strand 
surpassed themselves as usual. Behind one 
bright window stooped a robust but somewhat 
anxious figure over a suitcase, smoothing out 
its wedding garment. Many persons, or their 
valets, may have been occupied in the same 
way in London that night, but few with a 
better right. The figure was that of Dr. Henry 
P. Atkinson, of Pittsburgh, and the large square 
invitation stuck in the looking-glass was ad- 
dressed to him. Doctor Morrow had been 
unable to come, but Doctor Atkinson was there, 
athletic as ever, and going on to a Congress at 
Berlin. 

“‘T wonder,” said he to himself, lifting upon 
the bed a shirt that had been done up in New 
York at reckless cost, ‘‘if old Perry will be 
there. I’d like to meet old Perry, and shake 
him by the hand, and ask him what he thinks 
of British monarchs remade for export in the 
United States of America.” 

Inanother place Mrs. James Phipps fluttered 
and smiled, and remembered and wept; and 
the ex-President expanded alittle as he thought 
of the Hengist and her attendants coming into 
port, and contracted a little as he thought of 
the half-naturalized vote of the State of New 
York and the chances 

‘‘Three years,” he said very privately to 
Mrs. Phipps in the act of retiring; ‘‘we’ve got 
three years—and that ought to be enough.” 

‘*Enough for what?” asked his wife. 

‘“‘Well, my dear, enough to insure the per- 
manent good will of the American people in 
the form of a vested interest—perhaps two or 
three little vested interests—in this Throne 
institution.” 

“‘T think, James, that you ought to be a little 
more choice in your language,”’ said dear Mrs. 
Phipps, “‘when you are speaking of Thrones!”’ 





NX TEXT morning the international festival 
iN waxed high, and men slapped one another 
on the back for no better reason than that they 
came from opposite sides of the Atlantic. Priv- 
ileged and unprivileged America was there to 
bring her daughter and rejoice. The twined 
flags floated; every wind brought the music of 
one nation or the other. 

It was nine o’clock and the sun was shining; 
half-past nine and the sun was shining; ten 
o’clock and she was coming, and the sun still 
shone. 

Far down Victoria Street the multitude saw 
the first sign of her in the two companies that 
marched before her carriage. Very well set up, 
they came on, doing her honor in their dark 
green uniforms, the escort the King had sent 
from the regiment of his own choice, to bring 
her over the seas. Very well set up they were, 
and thought, no doubt, quite highly of them- 
selves, simple men of the Imperial Rifles, step- 
ping welland proudly. And on they came with 
their Colonel at their head, people waiting only 
till they should pass, when there came a voice 
from the multitude: 

“Three cheers for the Royal Americans !” 

Then a great roar went up and rolled about 
Westminster and Whitehall, which was heard 
distinctly in New York, in Philadelphia, and 
even in Boston, Massachusetts. And with it, 
to those who listened well, came the sound of 
aninvisible marching. .. . 

And through the midst of it drove a pale girl 
with wonderful dark eyes, sitting beside that 
familiar and beloved figure, the Princess 
Georgina, just looking and timidly smiling at 
the people that were to be her people, while the 
Princess bowed and bowed. . . 


ig i sat together, in the evening, in a 
quiet room of the Palace where their high, 
encroaching world, with all its exactions and 
instructions, had left them for a little with 
friendliness alone. 

There she sat, so unbelievably near him, so 
almost his own—their high state dissolved into 
that. There were roses in the room, and a 
green twilight from the garden—all that seemed 
to matter. She had come far to meet him 
there; she looked perhaps a little tired. 

He regarded her very tenderly, and leaned 
toward her, and took her hand, and stroked it. 
“The Abbey is a beautiful place,” he said; 
‘and it belongs to us all. You will not be 
afraid, my dear Love—tomorrow.” 

Hilary smiled upon her husband. “TI know it 
is a beautiful place,” she said; “and I know I 
shall not be afraid, my dear Love—tomorrow.”’ 


The King kissed her hand. 
THE END 
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is absolutely pure 
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You will find Crown Jewel Cotton Batting the ideal material for quilts and 
comforters. It is made of the choicest Southern long fibre cotton. Its snowy 
white hue is Nature’s own; no chemical bleaching is used or necessary. 
Light, downy, soft and elastic—Crown Jewel Cotton Batting delights the 
housekeeper who appreciates the superior sanitary advantages of home-made 


bed clothing. 





OTTON HATTING 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting comes in 
even and uniform layers, which will not 
part, bunch or knot with use. You don’t 
have to stitch or sew the layers together. 
Bedding made from it is warm and com- 
fortable, yet light in weight. 

ealers who select merchandise for its 
quality handle Crown Jewel Cotton Batting. 





ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Look for the Crown Jewel trademark on the 
roll. If your dealer hasn’t it, send us his 
name and ask for descriptive booklet. 


ONE ROLL FREE To ascertain if this 


advertisement is 
read, we will furnish one full size roll of Crown 
Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to anyone sending us 
ten Crown Jewel trademarks cut from wrappers of 
Crown Jewel Batting. 











needlework materials. 








for you. 














your home. Would you like to make such articles easily and 

economically? Then you should go at once to the nearest Art 
Needlework Department and see the very latest Royal Society 
Package Outfits. Each package contains stamped material, sufficient 
Royal Society floss to complete the embroidery and exact instructions 
for making. The shirt-waist illustrated is one of the many attractive 
numbers in our new line of Package Outfits. 


Yo love dainty, stylish wearing apparel and beautiful things for 


You will find that for originality of design, completeness of assort- 
ment, surpassing style and high quality, Royal Society packages 
and all Royal Society products hold a unique position among fine 


Dainty Lingerie Blouses of the popular soft filmy goods await you, 
Dressing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Tea Aprons, Undergarments, Baby 
Dresses, Dolls’ Outfits, etc., as well as beautiful household articles. 

There are also many beautiful made-up articles in and out of packages. 


The Royal Society line includes Royal Society Package Outfits; Royal Society 
Embroidery Floss; Celesta Twist, the artificial silk which is fast color and 
washable; Pure White Cottons; Crochet Cottons, etc. 


Royal Society Products are Sold Through Dealers Everywhere 


Your retailer can supply exactly what you want or will procure same 
ee the complete line at your favorite store. Ask dealer 
for the Royal Society illustrated circular showing the latest designs. 


H. E. Verran Company, Incorporated, 583 Broadway, New York 
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If you want to please 
some smoker— 
surprise him with an ash tray of 


Heisey’s 
Glassware 


He'll appreciate their beauty, 
and you’ll both appreciate 
their ‘‘useableness”—theyare 
so easily cleaned and too sub- 
\, stantial to be carelessly upset. 


) If your dealer cannot supply 
( the attractive designs shown 
| here we will deliver them by 
Parcel Post, prepaid, at the 
following prices: 
To points east of the Mississippi 
River— No. 356. . $1.00 
No. 436... .50 
No. 1184... .65 


West of Mississippi River, add 50c 
to cover delivery. 


Write today for illustrated booklet. 
Learn how many beautiful things 
for the home you can get in Heisey’s ") 
Glassware. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. 31, Newark, Ohio 
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Are Your 
Salads 
A Success? 











Half Pints 25c SE Pompeian 

: Olive Oil to 
Pints 30¢ make your ext 
Quarts $19° | Salad. You'll get 
an improved result. 
Pompeian is zm- 
ported. It is high 
quality; clear as 
amber, and ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. 
It has the real 
‘Fruity Flavor.” 


POMPEIAN CO., Washington, D.C. 





























| POMPEIAN “2: | 


This Maternity Gens! 
~». Made to Your Measure 


$”7.75 Your choice 
of fine qual- 
ity French serge or 
light weight Panama. By an 
ingenious arrangement this 
handsome one-piece dress 
can be instantly ‘‘let out”’ 
as desired. 


CT on 
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are completely comfortable 
and very stylish #nd trim. 


Write for Free Samples 


and fall and winter style book of 
Gowns and Dresses from $1.50 up. 


Address me, personally, Mrs. 
GRACE Minor, Manager, BEYER & 
WILLIAMS GARMENT CoO., Inc., Dept. 
A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS (ercaicie* Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits. 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 28 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














A FREE WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


She took to dolls and deceit and affectation 
and insincerity as a duck to water. I pounded 
commonsense into her after a fashion, but it 
did not reach below the surface. Today she is 
a man’s woman, soft and dark and languorous 
and prim and cowardly, with all of a typical 
woman’s capacity for self-righteous immola- 
tion of individuality, and none of a decent 
human being’s regard for the rights of others 
(unless it concerns a woman’s reputation) or 
for courage (unless a man shows it in protect- 
ing a woman). She has married a man who is 
everything that I distrust, and he has done just 
what I thought he would—led poor Virginia a 
sad life. She bears her crosses with meekness, 
does her “duty” and is a “‘good wife.’? Queer 
child for me to have, isn’t she? 

Jimmie is a good friend to me. There is 
nothing in his father’s family nor in mine to 
have made him the very unusual man that he 
is. Virginia was born of a father who was un- 
usual and at a time in my life when I was fully 
mature, and she was far more carefully trained 
than Jimmie, but temperamentally she is no 
more akin to me than the veriest stranger. I 
spent eight years doing nothing but caring for 
her. At the end of that time I realized that I 
had a stranger to deal with, and I took meas- 
ures accordingly. I gave her into the care of 
dear, patient Lou, and of such nurses, instruct- 
ors and playmates as I thought would not run 
counter too greatly to the trend of her being, 
and then Jimmie and I went back into business. 
He had had as much of college as he wanted, 
and travel all his life, and, although I feared to 
believe it, what he really wanted most of all 
was to be with me. 


I HAVE always wanted Jimmie to marry, but 
he does not seem willing, andI do not know 
what his emotional and temperamental prob- 
lems have been. I sometimes wonder; but I 
am sure that I should not want to discuss with 
my son my feeling for his father, nor my own 
emptiness of heart nor how I have borne it, and 
it is quite probable that he feels the same. 

A little decent reserve among the members 
of a family would do more to preserve it, I 
believe, than all this entire-confidence-between- 
mother-and-child attitude. So Jimmie and I 
have worked and played together until now he 
is a middle-aged man, and I do not know what 
fragrant or torturing memory sleeps in my son’s 
heart. What I do know is that Jimmie has 
not a shred of the proprietor, not a vestige of 
the possessiveness of the male. He has been 
well loved. Women, big women, my marvel- 
ous Free Women, of whom there begin to be 
more and more, have loved him and suffered 
over him, but none of them have awakened him. 

After Virginia married, Jimmie and I bought 
a big, old place on the peaceful James River 
and put all our favorite dogs and horses on it, 
and part of the year we live there. The rest of 
the time we live in New York or Paris or Tokio, 
as suits our fancy; and when we’re not doing 
that we are shooting or climbing mountains or 
sailing a boat. In short we spend our time in 
dodging back and forth between the place 
in the South and New York and the world 
in general. 

We like the life; and I have at last earned 
the right for which I have struggled so long: 
Yes, I may actually do within the law anything 
which a decent, respectable man may do. I 
am proud of my liberty. I have won it with 
my own good, right hand. I am proud be- 
cause, if I do anything unconventional among 
strangers, only a whisper of my name is sufh- 
cient to still significant looks. I am proud be- 
cause in this new generation I begin to see real 
workers, women who are not especially in- 
terested in showing men that they can do just 
as good work as men, but who, disregarding 
the distracting element of love, have set them- 
selves to being distinct entities in this perplex- 
ing world. 

I am proud, I say, but I am also sad when I 
think of how long the road has been to my feet 
and of all the tangle which I have not even 
touched. I have never had time, for instance, 
to study political conditions nor even to know 
what to think about woman’s part in them; 
and now, as I remember that there is not a 
country in the world where a woman has equal 
rights with the father over their children—oh, 
I need to look down the long vista of the cen- 
turies, so that my eyes of faith may see the 
glorious figure of a free woman emerging from 
all these pitiful little souls, struggling so hard 
to be born! 


i UT, beside the free woman of the future 

there should stand a free man—there must 
stand a free man. ‘‘Manand woman created He 
them, and they were one flesh.”” People who 
have studied the higher criticism say that this 
is an allegory and not a statement, but to my 
mind it is a prophecy. I have ranted a good 
deal, all my life, against the attitude of men 
toward women, but as I get older I know that 
it is woman only who can free woman. Free- 
dom is of the mind, say the philosophers; but 
it would take a pretty big mind to feel free in- 
side of a steel casing, and that is why I know 
that it will be a long, long time before that free 
woman and that free man of my hopes are real. 
Both of them are bound, trussed, strapped and 
molded into a steel casing which is called ‘‘sex 
difference.” 

I got out of that casing, but I am still bruised, 
and, worst of all, I got out of it alone. He who 
is part of me, my other self, is not with me. He 
does not exist and never did, so far as I know. 
James and Tom had something of his appear- 
ance, and Roy had his mind; but he, my best 
beloved, is not here. He may be wandering in 
other cycles of time, in other dimensions of 
space. Idonotknow. But untill find him Iam 
only half a soul; lonely—free, yes, but oh! very, 
very lonely. 

THE END 
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: ‘Silver Plate that Wears” 
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Announcing the New 
Continental Pattern 
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The tastes of to-day in fumish- 
F ings and decorations revert 
— to the more simple lines of earli- 
er times. 
* The Continental is an example of 
the beauty that lies in simplicity. 
harming for its historical sug- 
gestion and most fitting to the line 
of 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silver Plate 
-the trade mark which is an 
American institution. 


Sold by leading dealers with an.un- 
qualified guarantee made possible 

y the actual test of over 65. years. 
Send for illustrated cata/ogue X-28" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
PC ERIDEN CONN. 


NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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Conspicuous | 
nose pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless are 
often ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 

In such cases the small muscular fibres 
of the nose have become weakened and 
do not keep the pores closed as they 
should be. Instead these pores collect 
dirt, clog up, and become enlarged. 


Begin this treatment tonight 


Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your } 
face. When the heat has expanded the pores, rub | 
in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Re- 
peat this hot water and lather application several 1 
times, stopping at once when your nose feels sensi- i 
tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for a few |] 
minutes with a lump of ice. i 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. i 
This treatment with it strengthens the muscular |} 
fibres so that they can contract properly. Butdo jf 
not expect to change in a week a condition result- 
ing from years of neglect. Use this treatment i 
persistently. It will gradually reduce the enlarged | 
pores until they are inconspicuous. i 

Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below i 
asa reminder to get Woodbury’s and try this treat- | 
ment. Try Woodbury’s also for general toilet use. 
See what a delightful feeling it gives your skin. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No 
one hesitates at the price after their first cake, 


Woodbury’s | 
Facial Soap | 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Write today for samples 
Fo » 4c we will send a 









HN H-WOODBU Ry. 
sont, Soap 






der. “Writ e iaday 

to the Andrew Jergens 

Co., Dept. 1-I, Spring 

Gr ee Avenue, Cincin- 

nati, O. 

In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
Dept. 1-I, Perth, Ontario 
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The Handy Inexpensive Cleaning 
Device for Every Day Use 


N COTTAGE or palace, no matter what 
other methods are employed for sweeping 
carpets or rugs, there still remains the every 
day necessity for a good, hand propelled carpet 
sweeper that promptly and efficiently gathers up 
all dirt and litter without noise, dust or effort. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco’”” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
is clearly the accepted sweeping appliance 
practicable for daily use and furnishes the full- 
est measure of solid comfort and convenience. 
An extra sweeper for upstairs doubles its help- 
fulness. There is a pattern for every home. 
Prices range from $2.75 to $5.75 depending 
upon style and locality. Sold by the best 
stores everywhere. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 
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DRESS $9.75 cnititine 2 


Style 416, illustrated, direct from manufac- 
turer to you; good quality satin or crépe 
de chine; collar and cuffs trimmed with fine lace; 
new basque effect. Self-covered buttons down 
front. Russian tunic. Colors: Copenhagen, taupe, 
wisteria, green, navy, brown, black, white, $9.75. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. Complete 
catalogue R-1 of Economy Dresses and Costumes 
at manufacturer's prices sent on request. 


MATERNITY 


Dresses and Costumes 
which adjust themselves to the figure at all times, 
look well and enable you to go about indcors or 
out, without embarrassment; can also be worn 
after maternity. Complete Maternity Dress 
catalogue M-1 sent free on request. 
Send today for catalogue you desire. We guar- 
antee satisfaction or money back. 


Economy Mfg. Company, 433 W. Broadway, New York City 




















RUTH GRENVILLE— 
FEMINIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


‘* Professor Bigelow’s up late,” she heard one 
of them saying. ‘‘I’ll bet he’s nailing a plagi- 
arism in Pythagoras.” 

**Do you take one of his courses?’”? Ruth 
asked. 

“Sure,” the other replied. ‘‘ Everybody 
does that’s wise. He keeps you awake.” 

“‘And he makes the old ducks seem alive,” 
somebody else put in. ‘‘I mean, he ties ’em 
up with the present somehow.” 

Ruth walked quickly over the snow, full of 
happiness. These boys were so eager, so alive, 
so responsive, if one could reach them; and 
Jim reached them. She had thought of him as 
doing a petty, dry-as-dust work, a work un- 
worthy of him. But he wasn’t—he wasn’t! 
And she, too, was reaching them. They were 
trooping home with her because she was young 
and attractive no doubt. But how eagerly they 
had rehearsed! What a chance to touch their 
lives, their imaginations, their tastes! 

“*Good-night !”’ she laughed back at her door. 

Saturday evening at eight sharp.” 

As she closed the door she could hear them 
singing on their way back to the campus. Her 
father was sitting in his study, and she put her 
arms about his shoulders. 

““Daddy, I’ve grown up,” she said. “I’m a 
middle-aged woman now, because I love all the 
nice little boys indiscriminately. I Jove them. 
They are so young, so full of hope and 
possibilities!” 

“‘And Mercer is a pretty good place?” he 
smiled. 

“T think I shall like Mercer—yes,”’ she 
laughed, kissing him good-night. 


| UTH had plunged into the rehearsals with 

a zeal that grew stronger as the work grew 
more exacting. Confidence in her powers soon 
came to her, for she was by nature an admi- 
rable coach. The boys soon ceased to have any 
self-consciousness in her presence, and the 
rehearsals went with a businesslike vim and 
thoroughness. But she saw little of Jim Bige- 
low. To be sure her evenings were mostly full 
and so were his, but she guessed that she knew 
the real reason, and she respected him the more 
for it, even though her impatience grew. 

Finally she met him at a dinner at the presi- 
dent’s house. He sat across the table from her, 
beside the wife of a visiting professor from Ger- 
many, and he was having a terrible time with 
his German. She smiled at him brazenly and 
he smiled back, and both forgot their table 
mates, their eyes meeting across the center- 
piece and the smiles vanishing from their faces. 

When the men came out after dinner Ruth 
found herself alone with him in a corner. Who 
had managed it, she could not say. She hoped 
she hadn’t! But she found herself half whis- 
pering: “Jim, you haven’t been to see me. 
And you’ve got a button off that dress waist- 
ceat. If you don’t buy another I shall have to 
come to your rooms and mend it. I’m sure 
that would be considered unethical.” 

“T’m sure it would,” said he. I forgot to 
get a waistcoat till long after Hubbard’s was 
closed, and I couldn’t find the button, nor 
a needle, nor thread. How are the rehearsals 
going? 

“Tt’s time you asked!” she answered. 
‘*Splendidly! Jim, I’m having a lovely time! 
But that button! Bring your waistcoat to- 
morrow night. Father and Mother are going 
out and I’ve no rehearsal. Can you?” 

“T can’t help it!”? he whispered as other 
guests descended upon them. 


HE next evening Ruth heard the door bell 

ring, andsat very still before the fire while her 
heart pounded. She rose to meet Jim Bigelow 
as he came in and her face was flushed. 

He took her hand, held it hard in his and 
looked a long moment into her eyes. 

She did not flinch. She looked at him with all 
her heart, nor did it occur to her till long after- 
ward that it was just so she looked at Charles 
Belden by the beach at Atlantic City, but with 
oh, such a difference! 

‘““My dearest!” he suddenly said, and 
gathered her into his arms. 

*T did not know it was anything like this,” 
she whispered. ‘“‘I did not know my heart 
could almost burst for very joy this way! I did 
not know love was so mastering and so sweet 
and so deep! Oh, Jim, I’ve loved you always, 
always! TellmeIhave! Tellme youknowit!”’ 

‘“Not me, but such love as ours is, dearest,” 
he smiled. 

But she would not be satisfied with that, 
and, seated beside him in front of the fire, the 
new woman became the old, and the grave 
young Assistant Professor of Ethics and Com- 
parative Religions the silly, happy lover of the 
ages. 

It was a long while later that Ruth suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Jim, where is that waistcoat?” 

“Oh,” said he, ‘I plumb forgot it!” 

It was later still when the Professor of Greek 
and his wife came into the house and found the 
young people by the fire. 

The father’s face grew radiant. as he looked 
from one to the other. He laid one hand on 
Jim’s shoulder and with the other took his 
daughter’s hand. ‘‘Not a word!” he said. 
‘Not a word! Let me get used to it!” 

‘‘Whatever are you talking about?” asked 
his wife from the other side of the room. 

Ruth went over to her mother and suddenly 
put her face upon her shoulder. A second later 
and the elder woman’s eyes, too, were wet. 

““You see, Jim,” said the Professor, ‘‘ the old 
fashioned woman and the new! What a strik- 
ing difference, eh? But we who know the Greek 
classics were never troubled by a mere 
generation.” 

But Jim’s eyes were on his sweetheart and he 
did not hear. 

THE END 
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Gold Scarf P 
wy) Pin $1.50 ry HEREVER you live, you 
©): have the great Baird-North 
CoG Co.—largest mail order jewelry 
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It was created for you. 
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85c resources. Let us solve your fen 
4 shopping problems by mail. 1@) 
phe Let us save you money. Let us show you what is ‘Op 
RS newest and most fashionable in jewelry, leather- 

Baste goods, silverware and countless other gifts. 


We make your buying 
simple, easy and absolutely 
safe. You do not risk a 
penny. 

Our money-back guaran- 
tee protects you on every pur- 
chase, small or large. Ask any 
bank about our reliability. 

Think of choosing from ten thou- No. . 
sand gifts. More than that are shown Handy Pin 60c 
in our new, big, beautiful Catalog. e 

Any article in this ad may be ordered 

y number. Send money order or reg- Y 
istered letter. 

Free and safe delivery guaranteed. 

Write for Catalog at once. Cut out, fill in 
and mail the Lost Dog Coupon now. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


Gold and Silversmiths, 308 BROAD STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Getting What You Pay For 


@ Are you holding down the high cost of living by seeing to it that 
you get what you pay for? 


@ Are you sure that every peck you pay for measures a peck; every 
pound, a pound; every ton, 2000 pounds; every gallon, 4 quarts ? 


@, Almost all household supplies are bought without checking the 
amount delivered. 


@ Gas is a commodity which does not ask to be bought on faith. 
It is measured on your premises, as you use it, and all you have to 
do is to verify the gas meter reading (a simple process which your 
Gas Company will show you how to do yourself) and you can sat- 
isfy yourself that you are getting what you pay for. 


re 





@ Your gas meter is a simple and accurate measuring machine. 
This is proved by thousands of tests made by City and State author- 
ities whose records are accessible to the public. 


@, Your Gas Company stands ready at all times to aid you in se- 
curing the most efficient results from the use of its product, but it 
cannot, without your co-operation, control the amount or the way 
it is used after it passes through the meter. 


@. The men who make and sell you gas ae MERCHANTS. They 
have invested a large sum of money in your community. They are 
there to stay. Possibly, you are a shareholder with them. 


fz 


@, Wisdom, as well as common honesty, leads them to strive for 
public confidence and to see that you get what you pay for. They 
want to keep on doing business with you. 


@, When you buy GAS, YOU GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR. 


@ Send for the free booklets: ‘‘A Thousand Uses for Gas,’’ 
‘*The Hygienic Value of Gas Lighting.’’ 





If you haven’t read 

“The Story of Nancy Gay” 
send at oncefor a free copythat awaits you. 

Nancy says: ‘* What! you can’t read 
your gas meter? Why it's as easy as 
telling time. I read mine every few 
days just for the satisfaction of knowing 
what my light and fuel are costing. And 
I know I'm getting all I pay for. I wish 
I knew that all the other things I buy were 
as accurately weighed and measured.”’ 














National Commercial Gas Association 
29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Pour a spoonful in 
a glass of water 
HE quality of the extract 


will be proved by the 
quantity, flavor and fragrance of 

















the oil which will rise to the 
top of the water. 








Try this test on Burnett’s Lemon or S \ 
Orange Extracts. See how the pure 
oil comes to the surface and how 
matchless is its delicate flavor and 
tempting fragrance. If you are still 
unconvinced, try Burnett’s in one of 
your desserts. You cannot fail to 
taste its superiority there. 


Dainty and Artistic Desserts 


115 suggestions for new and dainty desserts. 
Please mention your grocer's name when 
writing for it, 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A 
36 India Street Boston, Mass. 


BURNETT'S VANILLA 
has been the standard for 67 
years. 





roan! 
BURNETTS 


LEMON 





Western Package : 
Eastern Package 























STEIFF TOYS 


Genuine onlywith the Steiff “ Button-in-t he-Ear” Trade-mark. 
2 ream 




















; Chimpanzee on Tricycle, called ‘‘Velo-Peter,’’ No. 27. 

11 inches high, weight 1 lb., $2.00. Send for free 
: Catalog, showing 1500 of the Famous STEIFF TOYS by 
, Margarete Steiff Co. Mamfrs. New York § 
16th St. and eeving | Place | 


Pillow and Silk 30c 


Conventional Flower Design No. 10, on Tan Crash, size 
17x 22, with material for back (good quality), working 
instructions so explicit that any beginner can easily em 
broider the pillow in the new variegated blues, greens 
and_ yellows, all given free with a purchase of six skeins 
of Brainerd & Armstrong ‘ 


Inventors of the Teddy- Bear. 




















‘Asiatic Dye’’ new shaded 

‘ Roman Floss 
S Silk, costing, 
; including posi - 
age, 30c. Offer 
good anywhere 
in U. S. This 
is one of many 
pretty *B. & 

’ Pillow Out- 
~ fits which any 
% dealercansup 
ply. Ask to see 
them. 


Outfit sent ON APPROVAL if you agree rv remit in 3 days 


Beautiful ‘‘Lessons in Embroidery”’ booklet, all stitches 
illustrated, with many Colored Plates, and rules for 
Crocheted Articles, also latest Catalogue of newArt Needle- 
work designs, both mailed for 6c in star'ps. Cc hristmas 
will soon be here. Write us to-day and say, ‘I enclose 
30c for Outfit No. 10,” or ‘‘36c for Outfit No. 10 and your 
two books.”” Money refunded if you are not satisfied. Address 


Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., Dept. 3, 1027 ArchSt., Philadelphia, Fa. 








Nearly 2,000 standard and 
classical selections in the famous “CENTURY 
EDITION,” at only 10c @ copy. Published prices 
25c to $1. We guarantee satisfaction or return money. 


All grades; for Teaching, Drawing Room, or Concert 


use. Very finest edition; Foreign and American com- 
posers, Ask your dealer for “CENTURY” cat- 
alog. If he does not carry the line send 
us his name and we will mail you 
complete catalog FREE. Century 
Mus. Pub. Co., 231 W. 40th St., N.Y 
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LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Father was troubled for fear it bordered 
on theatricals, but the man said it was educa- 
tional and high class and elegant, and Mother 
told Father it wasn’t right to throw the man’s 
gratitude back in his face. She was just as 
crazy to see the show as the children were, I 
reckon. So the man set the figures up, one 
at a time and told all about them. There were 
George Washington and Shakespeare and 
Queen Elizabeth and Napoleon and Marie 
Louise and lots of others—only he didn’t get 
out the murderers and pirates, and the boy 
told Brother Joe afterward that they were the 
best part of the show. 

“*Mother and the girls liked Marie Louise 
best of any of the waxworks. They always 
told me she was as pretty as could be and had 
on a blue velvet dress with gold lace on it, and 
lots of jewels and her hair all up in puffs. 

“*T was only three weeks old, and they hadn’t 
really settled on a name for me, and when the 
showman saw how Mother and the girls took 
on over Marie Louise he said: Why don’t you 
name that fine baby for her?’ 

‘‘Father was shocked at first. He’d always 
named his children out of the Bible, and it 
seemed sort of heathen to name one for a wax 
figure; but everybody else thought it was a 
beautiful plan, and finally he gave in and so 
that’s what I was named—Marie Louise 
Bonaparte King—but everybody called me 
Louise. I’ve always been glad the waxworks 
man got there when he did, because Father had 
half decided to call me Deborah, and that’s an 
ugly name, even if she was in the Bible.” 


"Ee GLAD, too, Granny,”’ said little Louise 
contentedly. ‘‘Tell about some more com- 
pany.” 

The Little Old Lady laughed. 

“Oh, we had allsorts. Onestormy night an 
eloping couple came. They’d run away from 
Lexington, Kentucky, and they weren’t much 
more than children. I can remember exactly 
how the girl looked when she came in out of the 
storm with her curly hair all wet from the rain 
and her pretty face white and scared and tired. 
They had been married on the way, but her 
folks had sworn they’d shoot the boy if he 
didn’t keep away from her, and she was afraid 
her brothers were after them. Father quoted 
the Bible about honoring your father and 
mother, and was going to pray with them, but 
Mother said what they needed was dry clothes. 

“*So she whisked them off to get dry and 
have some supper, and when she found they 
were married, and that there was no use argu- 
ing about obeying parents, she just opened her 
arms and her heart to them, along with her 
home, and cuddled and petted and heartened 
them until they were as jolly and happy as a 
bride and bridegroom should be. They stayed 
a week, and Mother wrote to the girl’s father. 
So did the girl; and one day a fine-looking, 
peppery old man rode up on a big black horse, 
and the next thing we knew the little bride was 
hugging him and crying on his shoulder and he 
was saying that he had come to take the young 
fools home. 

“He stayed a while though. Folks generally 
did stay a while at our house—especially min- 
isters. My land, but we did fairly swarm with 
ministers! circuit riders, you know, and sub- 
stitutes. Seems to me we were always frying 
chickens for ministers, and most of the regular 
ones fell in love with me. It was funny about 
that. I was young and foolish and not nearly 
so religious as the rest of the family, but some 
way or other I always played hob with min- 
isters, and Father was set on my marrying one 
of them. He thought it would be a wonderful 
blessing to have a minister right in the family, 
but I didn’t feel that way about it; they weren’t 
my idea of interesting company. 

““When I was a child I used to sit out on the 
front stoop and look down the road for hours 
at a time, wishing some real company would 
come through the covered bridge and up the 
hill to stay with us, somebody exciting; and 
I’d pretend people were coming—kings and 
queens, and knights and soldiers, and Christian 
and Faithful, and robbers and lovers. We 
didn’t have story books. Father didn’t ap- 
prove of them, but I’d picked up notions out 
of histories and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the 
church papers, and I put the lovers in after 
George Powell rode up from Kentucky to 
sample Mother’s Sally Lunn and lost his heart 
to Sister Peggy. I made up my mind that some 
day my own lover would come riding up the 
hill. I was ’most afraid to go to bed nights for 
fear I'd miss seeing him come, but I wouldn’t 
have dared teli anybody about watching for 
him not even Mother.” 

“Did he come, Granny?” 
eagerly. 

The old face softened, flushed, took on a 
shining glory that was a re flection from a sunlit 
youth. ‘‘Yes, he came. 


asked little Louise 


oy Little Old Lady’s voice was low and 
very sweet. And then she fell to dreaming 
for a while, and her son and his wife looked into 
each other’s faces and went back through the 
years to find a dream of their own, and the 
little granddaughter sat looking into the future 
with serious, questioning eyes. 

‘Will you tell me the story some time, 
Granny? Your own love story?” eagerly asked 
little Louise. 

The L ittle Old Lady looked into the flushed, 
eager face. a es, dear,” she promised. 

‘When?’ 
‘“‘Tomorrow,” replied the Little Old Lady. 





NOTE—" Tomorrow,” which with the types means the 
next number of THE JouRNAL (for November), the 
Little Old Lady will tell her own love story—a beautiful 
tale that will go straight to the heart of every woman 
and every lover. 
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Little Jack Horner 
Ran tothe corner, 
Said to the grocery man: 


For me and my sister; 
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Borden’s 


108 Hudson Street 











“Some Borden's, please, Mister, 


Be sure that the bird’s on the can!”* 





We will send without charge to any mother 
this experience of 


under the supervision of a competent physician. 
Cleanliness Reigns Supreme’’ 


How many thousands of American children 
have grown up sturdy and strong because the 
Eagle was a household word in their homes. 
They were fortunate children whose mothers 
and family physicians were wise enough to 
know that as a substitute for mothers’ 
nothing is quite so safe, nourishing and satis- 
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Whether your 
childrenlike tooth pow- 
der or dental cream 


—you, as a mother, can rely 
upon Dr. Lyon’s signature as 
a guarantee of purity and efh- 
ciency. 

The new Dr. Lyon’s Dental Cream 
is the tube form of Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder. Itis equally safe and, 
like the powder, the standard of its 
kind. You can protect your children 
in their Good Teethkeeping if you 
provide them with 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


oothPowder 
ental Cream 


The new Dental Cream is quickly soluble. 
Deposits no sticky masses to 
encourage decay. 

Rinses thoroughly — leav- 
ing complete cleanliness. 

aluable in preventing 
loosening teeth and recession 
of gums. 





| 
As pleasant to use as Dr. \p.1. We LYON 


ERFECr 


Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder 
Send 2c postage for 10 day gt 
trial package of either Dr. be 
Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pow- 
der or Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Dental Cream. Address 
lL. W. Lyon & Sons, 526 W. 
27th St, N. ¥.C. 
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“Days of Eugenie” 


Showing a revival of the 
Coiffures worn in the days 
of the last Empire—also our 
New Catalog showing beau- 
tiful Chignons, Side Curls, 
Frizettes, Transformations, 
Waves, etc. Free on request. 


Nestle Waving 
Visitors to Chicago may have their hair 
made Natural Wavy. Appointments 
may be made by letter. Informa- 
tion on request. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 
134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 134 oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2° o2.20-in. 1.35 | 1‘2 o2.22-in. 3.00 
2 o2.22-in. 1.75 2 o72.24-in. 4.00 
214 oz.24-in. 2.75 2 o2.26-in. 5.95 
; oz. 24-in. 3.45 214 o2 28-in. 6.95 
4 
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oz. 26-in. 4.95 Special30-in. 

oz. 30-in. 10.45 Wavy Switch, 8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 

WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 

Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


Bleach Your Skin 


Remove Summer Tan 
“KALOS” CREMOZONE will do the 
. work. Price 50c. 
Send 25c for boxcon- 
taining six generous 





cluding Face 

Powder, Sachet 
Powder and Per- 
fume, with full di- 
rections for Com- 
plexion Beautifying. 


Cssshon 


} E. BURNHAM 
138 and 140 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 110 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


\ 7 E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
4 their own homes to earn 

$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. ¢& illustrated les- 
som pages freelo inquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 

ining. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you 
will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


$15 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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EVER-READY LENA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


and sensible—we all had such hopes of her 
influence over—you know. He was to have 
been her partner. I could tear my hair with 
rage! Ofcourse you'll have to fillin. Awfully 
glad,my dear. But the questionis, whom shall 
I give Mr. G—— in Nan’s place? ”’ 

The plate of salad in one hand, the receiver 
in the other, Lena’s brain was not so clear as 
usual. She could think of but one solution: 
“Why not take him yourself ?”’ 

A delighted gurgle answered her. “Oh, do 
you really think—would he—giving the din- 
ner, it might look as though—still I think you 
are right. It would simplify things! Thank 
you so much for thinking of it. Now hurry, 
Lena! There’s the whole table to rearrange. 
Youcould do that.” 

For the first time in many years Lena Chap- 
man felt a thrill of excitement; she was going 
to a dinner dance. The archives of Clarkston 
would have testified that this was her first. 
She was in great demand at children’s parties, 
could pour tea faster than any one in town, and 
could look after more people at a reception; 
but there were some functions at which, quoting 
Grace, ‘‘an odd woman was not needed.”’ For 
instance, Lena had never been hastily called to 
take the place ofan indisposed bride. But there 
was a historic utterance which offset this fact 
and which was told to every stranger. It had 
been made by the distracted Mr. Gliddon 
before several witnesses at the time of his young 
wife’s death. 

“‘Oh why had she to be taken?’’ he cried 
with bitterness. ‘‘Why not some one who 
had nothing to live for, some one who is not 
needed—why not Lena Chapman ?’”’ 

Lena got out her gown excitedly. Her hand 
hovered uncertainly a moment over her bottom 
drawer; then she took out her lately received 
silk “seconds” and put them on. Althoughno 
one would see her feet—no one would ask her 
to dance—she could wear the stockings upon 
this occasion without being accused of over- 
dressing. A peculiar sense of honesty prevented 
her from taking great pains with her toilet; she 
did not wish to masquerade as aninvited guest; 
she wanted to make it perfectly evident that 
she was only a “filler-in.’? She did not dress her 
hairin any new and difficult style; she had no 
gems to attachto herperson. She simply pre- 
pared herself as a decent obstruction to those 
sitting on the opposite side of Grace Clark- 
Clark’s table. 


| poy GRANGE met her at the first 
«corner. He had been confined inthe office 
all day, he told her, and was getting some fresh 
air before going to the dinner dance. “Areyou 
going?” 

“Ves,” answered Lena, breaking into what, 
for her, was a brilliant smile. She did not often 
laugh; she wasnot expected to. People wanted 
her sympathy, her assistance, not her laughter. 
But alone with Grange she felt a singular sen- 
sation; it was as though a weight were lifted— 
a weight she was not conscious of carrying 
until relieved of its burden. Of course she im- 
mediately explained all about Nan’s accident 
and made it perfectly clear that she was just 
** filling in.’” 

When Grange smilingly asked whether she 
was going to take Nan’s place as his dinner 
partner she was almost frightened at the fan- 
tastic absurdity of the thing. 

Grange went on to the Clark-Clarks. He 
went in and apologized toa much hobbled and 
flurried hostess for being so early by saying 
that he wanted to be in time to prevent her 
from disarranging her table. ‘‘I have sisters,”’ 
he said, “and know what that means.’’ 

“Oh, how perfecily dear of you!” gurgled 
Grace. “And now that you are here you can 
just help me out, for I was in a dreadful quan- 
dary! I was trying to think”—here she as- 
sumed the pose illustrative of the attitude of 
thoughtfulness—‘‘ whom you would choose in 
Nan’s place, for, after all, the rearranging of 
the table is only a minute’s work—and Lena 
can do that.” 

“MayTI really choose?” he smiled down a 
little ironically at her. 

“Of course. I will never tell a soul! 
this exciting?” 

“Then I choose Miss Chapman.” 

Grace’s expression changed. She gave a 
little shriek of protest. It wasa difficult situ- 
ation to explain, but, with many contradic- 
tions and ‘‘I mean to says,’’ she succeeded in 
making it quite clear that Lena Chapman was 
certainly not the person to act as a wedge in 
the opening of more lucrative business rela- 
tions between Grange and the directors of the 
mill. Besides she was merely ‘‘ filling in.” 
That was what it amounted to. 

The stranger handled the situation master- 
fully. He refused to see the irony in mak- 
ing the mere “filler-in”’ the guest of honor, and 
he finally reduced his hostess to grudging 
submission. 





Isn’t 


“THE dinner was like a dream to Lena, not 

altogether a pleasant dream. The atmos- 
phere varied in great rolling waves; one mo- 
ment not only suavity, but deference to her 
was the keynote; the next it was badly con- 
cealed resentment against her for not giving up 
her place to some one more telling. She ate 
course after course of the food she had prepared 
with the sensation of a person sitting in a con- 
stantly changing bath—hot water slowly cool- 
ing until a shiver raced over her; cold water 
slowly heating until her very eyeballs smarted. 
And yet throughout there was a lawless some- 
thing in her which made laughter easy and fre- 
quent and which glowed deep in her eyes, so 
that Fred Bronson, looking curiously at her, 
wondered at the stranger sitting in Lena Chap- 
man’s familiar clothes. 

Immediately dinner was over Lena singled 
out her hostess and asked: ‘‘What can I do to 
help?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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EVER-READY LENA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


Grace looked at her searchingly. Was this, 
she asked herself, the perfunctory offer of a 
woman whose head had been turned by unnec- 
essary chivalry, or was Lena growing normal 
once more? 

Her eye roved across the room to the spot 
where Edward Grange stood aloof from the 
rest, watching his partner. She saw him refuse 
to be drawn into the circles near by, and she 
bit her lip. “I think you can help most,” she 
said, “‘by keeping Mr. Grange amused—as 
long as none of the rest of us can doit!” She 
could not resist this last shot. 

Lena turned away. This was one of the mo- 
ments when cold water rushed tumultuously 
into the bath and froze her. She wanted to go 
home. 

But Grange, seeing that her conversation 
with her hostess was ended, immediately 
crossed the room to her side. 

Remembering how he had insisted upon go- 
ing with her from the Bronsons, Lena did not 
dare to suggest leaving the dinner party unless 
she could prevent his knowing it. She kept 
moving restlessly from group to group, trying 
to slip away unnoticed. 

Grange divined her move and frustrated it, 
smiling a little to himself. 


HEN the phonograph was opened and music 

swayed through the rooms. Quite as amat- 
ter of course Lena took her stand beside the in- 
strument. During the winter Professor Bizzi, 
from Brazil, had placed the blight of various 
tangos upon Clarkston, but Lena had not joined 
any of his classes. In her presence, however, 
many times the fervid terpsichoreans had held 
rehearsals, had discussed such intricacies as 
whether a dip succeeds four, six or eight steps. 
Once in a while, when the record was not near- 
ing its final revolution, some one would snatch 
her up carelessly, illustrate a point and set her 
down again, so that she was not wholly igno- 
rant of what was expected of up-to- date dancers. 

Now, although the inspiring music urged 
them on, the women were a little slow in get- 
ting started; each one kept a furtive eye on 
the stranger, hoping he would single her out 
from the dead level of Clarkstonians. 

Grace Clark-Clark openly beamed her thirty- 
six-dollars-a-dozen photograph smile on him, 
as she said: “I could simply weep that Nan is 
not heretonight! She isour premzére danseuse, 
you know, and we have nothing half so good to 
offer you—here.’’? Then, seeing that he still 
hesitated, she asked: ‘‘But perhaps you don’t 
like this onestep; would you rather have a 

tango: r 


“Tt is for Miss Chapman to say,” answered 
Grange. 
“Qh,” Grace screamed shrilly, “Lena 


doesn’t dance! Sheis our very useful musician. 
I don’t know what we would have done with- 
out her this winter. Let me see ”? she ran 
her eye appraisingly over the room. 

“Don’t you dance?”’ asked Grange, looking 
directly into Lena’seyes. And, being answered 
by them, he added quickly: ‘‘Won’t you, 
please?” 

The girl looked uncertainly at her host- 
ess. Even as she hesitated he took her in his 
strong arms and gently backed her out on the 
floor. He could feel her tremble, he could feel 
the indecision in her steps, but there was in 
Lena that indescribable quality born in natural 
dancers—that swing and rhythm, that re- 
sponse to music and partner which all the Pro- 
fessor Bizzis in Brazil could not teach to some 
people. For several seconds, which seemed as 
so many hundred years, they had the floor to 
themselves. 

Unobtrusively Grange coached her. “Now 
just here,’’ he said, ‘‘two to the left—hesitate; 
two to the right—hesitate. Back four, turn, 
now off again. Do you like that way? I 
invented it.’ 





>VEN though the others had begun to dance 
every head was turned toward them. Lena 
soon forgot it, but Grange did not. Under his 
suave manner he was smarting with rage 
against these trivial little people for their blind- 
ness, their selfishness, their smugness. He was 
not in the least the sort of man to invest him- 
self with the privileges of the Day of Judgment, 
but he did long to mete out punishment and 
reward in their proper place in Clarkston! At 
the same time he realized that, holding the 
position he did in the community, his tem- 
porary attention to Lena would only antag- 
onize her friends and lay her open to the sting 
of their remarks after he had left. Perhaps it 
was kinder to leave her entirely alone. 

“They are all surprised that I can dance,” 
said Lena uncomfortably, as the music stopped. 

“How is it that they didn’t know?” asked 
Grange. 

“Because I taught myself in my room from 
watching them. I daresay you will think it 
frightfully silly’’—she blushed—“‘but I can’t 
help dancing. When I have been watching the 
records for them I could hardly wait to get 
home—to dance! It’s like some powerful driv- 
ing force that I can’t control.” And, having 
made her confession, she felt better. ‘You 
were more than kind to help me,” she said, 
“for, although I know the steps, I am very un- 
certain and awkward. Please go now and 
dance with the others.” 

Not being odd, Lena fell to the portion of 
some one else while Grange was making his 
rounds. And, although they were pleasantly 
surprised at the ease with which they got along 
with her, the men did not ask Lena to dance 
until all the other women had been chosen. 
Thus strong is the force of habit. 

She made a timid little speech to Grace as 
she was leaving. Grange and the Bronsons 
were standing near, and the hostess’s reply 
was rather overdone. Grace did not mean to 
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i Bake this One-Lemon Pie EVER-READY LENA 








° CONTINU. M PA 
ina ( ED FROM PAGE 87) 
66 W. E 99 g begrudge her an evening’s joy, but it was hard 
to have a perfectly good dinner wasted on the 
ear- V er “filler-in’””! 
A uminum 1e an § Lena was very stiff for the next few days ‘ 














= - and hadn’t a regret when the Lewis Clarks 
we pelt I 5-4 —_ pore asked her merely to oversee their function. i 
Eoss, 1 Cap Het Water, | Heseing Table- : She worked hard until six o’clock, then went i 
spoonful Corn Starch, cream together the juice back to the Bronsons, where she had promised 

the lemon, sugar and yolks of eggs. Add to stay for the night, as little Sextus was still WAY 

= of hot = Jet s* & per Z suffering seriously from the effects of Anniver- RAY 

corn starc previously Cissoiv: in co “y sary Davy. \ 
ly ta cool. Bake crust before putting g ‘“*T wouldn’t go a step,”’ said Mrs. Octavius 
Resien for Pie Crust. 11/2 Cups Flour Zs to her guest, who had been persuaded to re- ; 
Yo Cup Lard, %4 Cup Butter, 2 Teaspoonful = @ | | ain in town longer than he had intended, | 
Salt, Cold Water. Add salt to flour and f yut that Lena will be back here for the night. 


Sextus has been quite alarmingly delirious 
today.” 

‘*Miss Chapman won’t be going to the din- 
ner then?” asked Grange. 

*“Oh, no! Even if she should be needed to 
fill in I’m sure she wouldn’t go. You see she 
promised to stay here. And it is a nice little 
change for her—a relief from the boarding- 
house. When she and the children have the 
whole house to themselves, as they will tonight, 
they have the wildest frolics. Of course it’s 
quite simple to amuse children when one hasn’t 
to be an example to them. Why Lena stops at 
nothing. Once I came home early and found 
her with feathers in her hair and her face 
painted. Fancy!” 


work in lard with finger tips. Moisten to 
dough with cold water. Toss on board 
sprinkled lightly with flour, pat and roll out. 
old in butter, pat and roll out. Line a 
‘ear-Ever’’ Pie Pan with paste and build 
up a fluted rim. 
Recipe for Meringue. Beat the whites 
2 eggs to a stiff froth with 2 tablespoonfuls 
powdered sugar. Spread over top and brown 
in oven. 


Z, r YOU want pies with light, flaky crusts, 
g baked evenly—use ‘“Wear-Ever’” Alumi- 
num Pie Pans. They take the heat quickly 
and distribute it evenly so that the whole 
pie bakes through and through. 
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The enormous pressure of rolling mill and 
stamping machine makes the metal in ““Wear- 
Ever’ pans dense, hard and smooth. Made 
in one piece, ‘*Wear-Ever” Utensils can’t 
break, crack or chip—are pure and safe. They 





fae children watched their elders go with- 

out aregret. The motor had not turned from ANY WA 

the drive when they shouted: ‘‘ Now, Lena!”’ AAS Wy t 
“*Sh-sh-sh!’’ warned the girl. ‘‘ Remember ay 
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2 lat me d stay hot longer than # we can’t make much noise tonight, poor little NY A ll | hi bl h f \ 

ge ara quickly an y 8 Z Sextus has such a bad head. We had better be \ stro aiong any fas 1onable t orough are 
any other ware. an army hospital; Primus can be head phy- ill h h | b li hi { ll 

Replace utensils that wear out sician, and I will be nurse, and you will all be wil SNOW OW popu ar enga ines are this fall. 

° ° ‘ Euaw”? patients. We will set fractures and do wonder- : Y . . 

with utensils that “ Wear Ever ful things, all by First-Aid rules. Secundus, For tailored sults, — and — cloaks, bengalines, both plain and 
‘*Wear-Ever’’ Utensils save labor and time and you get the book.” moire, are just the thing. And the new 
maney, and youctes, yee ope. you will sooa have One by one the delighted though maimed 
this one-quart Stewpan for only ten _two-cent patients dropped tosleep. The head physician, : 
stamps (Canadian stamps accepted). Write for who kept his eyes open until ten o’clock, was 
booklet, ** The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’’ which tells (a= a aa gry ae : 
how to improve your cooking. ad persuaded to take forty winks if Nurse would 





call him in the event of a skirmish. And Nurse 
herself threw down her weary body beside the 
cot of little Sextus and held her feverish hand. 
WEAR-EVER Her eyes closed. 
ARR Somewhere a clock tolled eleven. One of the 
TUNG. children started up and called out sleepily, 
‘*Th’ enemy’s guns!” then sank back into 
heavy slumber. 
Seer Y, | j Lena smiled and patted the burning hand of 
| ittle Sextus. She tried to take a deep breath ms Tr A PAS 
| and choked. The room felt very stuffy, her CHENEY 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 12, head very heavy, her body limp. But there \ Jt GIN u ) 
New Kensington, Pa., or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., suddenly came to her that undefinable sense ~ arr j@qQQ 
j Toronto, Ontario eee ir ase ae ‘epee ae a a he - ake Sl LKS 
Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt.‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan for ol vere a and this galvanized her into wake 2 = so } 
which — 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I'm fulness. She sat up. i 
not satished. 








—words are inadequate to express its beauty. It is soft and crépey and shimmers with 
an exquisite moire effect. Just the silk for dainty evening and dancing frocks. 
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The room was full of smoke! 











| 
‘i aie | Phew Inne it tock bev to wake the childcen are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk— 
f | she never knew. It seemed hours. How she whether for dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufac- 
I buy cooking ware of (Dealer's Name) 7\ carried Sextus, stupid with fever, the baby, turer, man or woman. Ask for them by name at your dealer’s. 
al OVO Y Z| drunk with smoke and sleep, and the youngest 
| boy, she could not have told. Wrapped in Our booklet ‘‘ Cheney Silks, Why People 
| blankets, the silent, terrified group groped their Should Buy Them,”’’ sent postpaid on request. 


way down to the second floor. Flames were 


Give Your | licking up the back stairway; that was posi- CHENEY BROTHERS 


tively cut off. Dense smoke curled from the 


Bo These front stairway, and, handicapped as she was Silk, Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
y | by her triple burden, Lena could not drive the 

| frightened children into it. 
Suspenders Primus darted away from them and into his 


mother’s room. ‘‘The veranda!” he cried. 
They passed through the door and into the 


CNY / yKAZ00 4 | room. It was so dark that Lena had to call the : 
7 | Protect The 
F | 2 == 3 














names of the children to be sure they were all 


i | Athletic Suspenders . | 

io fA 7 { Hose Supporter & Body Brace there. é Yo urse l f Food- Drink 

RO gJ al ces hoe ae Tae, tt Out on the veranda they closed the window fi ALA 

fey encourages deep breathing and | behind them and drew a long breath. At Soda or ges 
an gently reminds him to stand | “*Can you slide down the pillars?” she asked ° ; ishi ( 

erect. The Kazoo affords perfect freedom of | the larger ones I Fountains Nourishing ‘ 

action — never binds. It holds the stockings snug rf hgh irs ae Pe F ‘ a Delicious : 

and smooth, overcomes sagging trousers and | No, they cried; we tried to once; they re Ask for Di estible 

assures comfort and neatness. Prices 50c and 75c. | too big—we can’t hold.” 1 8 


| She groaned. ORIGINAL De parenetaatndia Stak oe i i fi it) % Others are 
yKAZ004 ‘Fire! Fire!’? Primus screamed. “Help!” G E N U | N E Imitations 














e His voice seemed scarcely to reach the sur 
Suspender ~Waist rounding trees—and yet a light appeared in ‘ 
« the nearest house. They screamed again and 
& Hose Supporter were answered by a reassuring cry. 


for the little fellow, possesses all the good fea- 


tures of the regular Kazoo, with the additional Silently they waited. rhe children tried to 9 
sliding waistband. Your boys deserve these crowd into Lena’s arms. She stifled a sob at 

comfortable suspenders, Light, strong, service her own helplessness. Would help never come? 

able—and only 50c a pair, at almost any depart 

ment, clothing or notion store. If 


your dealer hasn't them, we'll send 3 “ARE youall right?” called a voice out of the 
you a pair on receipt of price, 50c. 1 * - a’ : 
Canada 10c additional, all styles. ylackness below. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C, ‘Have you telephoned for the engines?” 
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694 Broadway, at 4th St, New York } ~ © Lena flung back. And, even as she did so, she 
Sole Distributors ie caught a glimpse of a red streak in the room 
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behind her. ‘A ladder!” she cried wildly. 
‘Where is a ladder? There are so many chil- 

















. . ” 
-Send dren; the engines will be too late! ; 
for The children saw the red, too, and broke into 
Booklet a panic. “‘I’ll jump!” screamed one of the or a 
twins, straddling the rail. 


“é 
ow : 
H to Lena dragged her back. She looked over the 


\ | | i 
” | ¥ # | »dge to see a puff of smoke shoot from the front 
Dress Boys a Style / | hh Bip dente! age Se ee ah ria 21 years ago Mr. Lee Rubens thought 


3 NAY door beneath. “A rope!” she called. ‘For : 
ee i. | i ” that babies had too many unnecessary 


Heaven’s sake! can’t any of you do anything? cota aia. deli ‘ ; 
‘“They’re coming,” reassured a voice. ‘‘We COUSRS ARE COIS. ; an off like a coat. A Rubens sells for only 25c 
y He believed insufficient protection for 


i f Th d ki can’t get through front or back.” vin Wide desea aa aa soagtans ngs ee and up. Have you ever seen a more practi- 
nug om ort or 11re eet As a sheet of flame burst through the door aap ede vaMibabeesa Sabticid elie Atak cdots a cal—a more necessary garment forchildren ? 
in 























cause of most children’s ailments. So he 








' below she saw a circle of tense, upraised faces. mae soiree 2 : Look fora label bearing the name Rubens. It 

an W. The watchers were as helpless as she was invented this shirt, called the Rubens. appears on the front. It marks the only genuine 

Parker’s BE: “> s a alas Lcacienhin wend 4a Gin iabes Mea ie It is double thick over all the front, Rubens. Don’t let anyone mislead you in the 
restful foot- . be - >> Berd eer" oP ta mee a = « Si eee ) ‘hase a gar . ¢ is so i ¢ - 
Arctic ALE wearfor bed- shook, and the smaller children fretted her protecting the vulnerable parts. There purchase of a garment that is so important 


chamber, 


= 2 pee are noopen laps. The shirt is made with- 
bathand with their cries. 


es . vial e ( 
“el Then from far off came the sound of horses’ out buttons. Yet it isadjustable—always Rubens Shirts 
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room. e . ~ ’ ¢ » fj 
Reg. in U. S, : slippers ee ee hoofs beating with uneven ring on the hard 7 apt epi sc coughs and 

Pat. Of. oe hee weenie, ground. The clang of the bell sounded harsh thet : a "8 ste pt am of 20 500.000 For Infants 
tion. Made of knitted fabric lined with soft in the night. pe : . ‘ : 2 - eee ; 02° ie Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton 
white wool fleece. Washable, unshrinkable. Sold ‘The engines! The engines!” came a shout re hildren have used since 1893. And a Sant aa silk Ata en merino (half wool) Also 
B ro oy te pry i we pect pp yt al from below i - million new mothers yearly buy it for in silk and wool Prices run from 25 cents up 
-atalog free. ook Jor Parker's namein every Pair, . - ? he ee ae rena f ce Ss rs ° t S] s . 
J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 James St, MALDEN, MASS The room was red behind her. She ordered er Saneee sores they know nothing Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where 
- fl. i. . . le Z yon 2lse serves se : ~alare can’t c , =] . ~ 2c sizec 
Primus to close the shutters. There were none! deale rs can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes 





See howconvenient—nvote it slipson and and prices. 


° ° One Black Outline A shower of sparks rose from the trees in front : 
China Kiln $12.50 stiy'for china concehoety ck ¥agk © RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


FREE. Ask forit. Studies, colors, gold, % price. Catalog free. 
ANGLO FRENCH ART CO., 59 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Grape Juice Dainty 
(Five to seven persons) 
34, oz. (1% heaping tablespoonfuls) 
COX’S INSTANT POWDERED GEL- 
ATINE; 3 pint (is cups) hot water; 
3, pint “We cups) grape juice; 4 oz. 
Y% cup) sugar; 3 egg whites; some 
whipped cream or custa 







oad Dissolve the Gelatine and the sugar in 
is the hot water, add the grape juice and 
cool. Beat up the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth and beat them into the 
Gelatine until it comes spongy. 
Serve with custard or whipped and 
sweetened cream. 
This is a delicious sample of 
the many unusual desserts you 
can prepare with Cox's Gel- 
atine. It is one of almost 200 
practical recipes prepared for 
you by Marion Harris Neil, in 


Cox’s New Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery 


Besides desserts, this well-filled 
Manual describes salads and 
savories and other delicacies. 
Acopy of the Man- 
ual will be mailed 


free on request. 


THE COX 
GELATINE CO. 
Dept. B 
100 Hudson Street 
New York City 
Sole AgentsinU.S.A. 
for]. & G. Cox, Ltd., 


E ‘dinburgh, Scotland’ 








Save your feet from aching, burning, pinching. 
Give them comfort with the Nurses’ DeLyte 


Shoe, made of soft, pliable 
Durée Kid,as easy asa stocking. 
Inside soft as velvet. No seam 
to hurt the foot. It ‘‘gives’’ 
wherever it needs to, and 
ends all foot discomfort. 
Noiseless, flexible soles, 
rubber heels. Shapely 
and stylish, for 
both street and 
house wear. 


PRICE $3 BY MAIL, DELIVERED FREE 


Comfort and fit guaranteed or money refunded. Your choice 
of lace or button shoes and Oxfords in black Durce Kid; white 
canvas in lace only. Delivered anywhere for $3. State size 
when ordering. Sizes 1% to 10, A, B, C, D, E, F. 


Write today for booklet H, “Care of the Feet,”’ 


and measurement blanks 


DALSIMER **35"yf2r-"° PHILADELPHIA 


Send Us Your 


. Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


A Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color youwant, 
anysize—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 

Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 
FREE — Write for book of 
designs in color, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information. 

OLSON RUG CO. 
Sr Dept. A-12 40 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill. 





























Picture-Hanging Simplified 


MOORE Pixs’ 


INS 


4 Glass Heads. 1Oc per Packet. 
; Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Mfrs. of Devices for Artistically and Securely Hanging Things 
{ weighing upto 1001bs. on walls without Disfiguring. All Dealers. | 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


e g samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
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EVER-READY LENA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


and the fire brigade swung in at the gate. A 
window behind her cracked and bits of scorch- 
ing glass rained upon them. The children 
screamed and danced with the pain. 

A helmet rose level with her face; the baby 
was sriatched from her, and then the little fei- 
low, who fought as he was torn from her side. 
Lena lifted the children over the rail and pre- 
pared to pass them down. Her back was 
scorching and in terror she felt a crackling at 
her feet. How long would the supports of the 
veranda hold? 

The hose played feebly. Something was 
wrong with the pumps. It was a question 
whether the fireman could make another trip 
up the ladder. Primus turned to her and 
kissed her. They choked, and the heat dried 
their tears. 

Then he, too, was wrenched from her. She 
leaned far over the rail to see him slide away. 
She ceased to think; the noise of the steam, 
the pounding of the engine, the hideous crack- 
ling all faded in a blast of red, as the whole 
veranda tipped and she pitched forward into 
the seething pit beneath. 


<u and round she whirled—in space— 
in blackness—in confusion. Slower and 
slower she turned, a mass of warring sensations 
pounding down upon her. Then she shot 
against a hard surface with a jolt and was 
conscious of sharp hissing. 

She tried to move. A stabbing pain shot 
through her and she moaned. Instantly a hand 
was laid on her head. In racking pain she was 
lifted slightly and then let down into blackness 
again. Spears of flashing red . . . “The 
children?” she managed to say. 

Red clouds, red darts shooting out from the 
sun, scorching red rock splintering and falling 
about her. ‘‘A rope or a ladder,” she moaned. 

““Drink this,” said a voice. 

Lena opened her eyes. She was in a hospital 
bedroom. Little Anne Fleming in her nurse’s 
uniform was bending over her. 

“Did you say the children were all right just 
now?” she asked. 

The other smiled and nodded. ‘That was 
over a week ago,”’ she said. ‘‘ The children are 
all fine patients. You are the only one whois a 
disappointment to us.” 

“Oh!” said Lena; 
matter with me?” 

**Well,” said Anne, ‘“‘when you pitch from a 
second-story veranda into a mass of burning 
timber you can’t expect something not to give 
way. Your skin being very poor asbestos and 
your ribs not the best steel ——” 

‘*Now, Anne,” Lena tried to be stern, “‘ you 
are only teasing. Am I very ill?” 

Little Anne lifted the bandaged hand to her 
lips and kissed it. ‘‘If you’ll just persuade your 
wits to stay with us, and not go floating off 
somewhere else, you'll be all right in no time. 
Cc an_you do that, please, Miss Chapman?” 

Fil try,” answered Lena meekly. “Only 
when I stop to think I can see 

“Tut! Tut!’ scolded Anne. ‘These are 
what you must see.”” And she left the room to 
return with vase after vase of lovely flowers 
from the representative Clarkstonians. 

“And these’’—the little nurse stopped dra- 
matically—‘‘are from the firemen; and these— 
from Mr. Grange.” 

Two large tears ran down Lena’s cheeks and 
made bluish blots on the pillow. ‘‘They are 
too good,” she murmured. ‘Really, I mustn’t 
let them bother!” 


“‘what seems to be the 





UT they kept on sending her flowers, and 

they brought jam for her and ran in once in 
a while to tell her their troubles as of yore. She 
was touched beyond words. 

Then one day Grange came and asked if she 
were well enough to see him. 

She made a flat denial. 

‘That is very disappointing,”’ said a familiar 
voice from the doorway, ‘‘ because I made the 
trip from the city especially to see you,” and 
he walked, smiling, into the room. 

Little Anne said she was on corridor duty 
outside, and left them. 

aw didn’t come to tell you how brave you 
are,” said Grange, pulling a chair close to her 
and taking her unbandaged hand. ‘‘I came to 
explain that I saved you at the risk of my own 
life—and to have you thank me.” 

Lena came near fainting in her embarrass- 
ment. Besides her head was flighty and she 
could not think of suitable words. She just 
closed her eyes and leaned back in her chair. 

By-and-by, in that perfectly silent room, her 
poise returned and she looked at him with 
steady, shining eyes. “I don’t think you could 
possibly have come for that,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
there is no way to thank a person for such a 
deed as yours.” 

“Lena,” he said very gravely, ‘‘you know 
what the world would expect of me if our 
positions had been reversed and you had saved 
me from death: it would have expected me to 
make you my wife. Now I, being of far more 
importance than the world and having just as 
great expectations, expect you to make me 
your husband. Indeed it is the only decent 
course ope n to you, oe ar Heart! 


And a little ies Baile. Cole- Fletcher ar- 
ranged quite an imposing wedding breakfast, 
just before which a historic remark was made, 
one which every one except Grange thought 
excruciatingly funny. 

“Heavens!” cried the hostess, flourishing a 
yellow sheet in the face of her assembled guests, 
‘there is a telegram from Hazel Carpenter to 
say she’s missed the train and won’t be here in 
time. Isn’t that a calamity? It leaves me a 
woman short! Well, Lena, I suppose’’—she 
stopped short and a look of utter consternation 
spread over her features—‘‘ why, good land!- 
er—Lena is the bride! Now who under the 
shining sun shall I get to fill in?” 
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OF TRUE 


YANILLA 


A Faas Tare Hats. 


~The Flavor 
S| That Flavors 


Grandmother used 
it— Mother recom- 
mends it—I wouldn’t 
be without it. 
“Price 
of ageing. 

strong, lasts 
long. 


The original 
Process’” 
Pure, 


Send us your 
erocer’s name 
and 20c. We 
will send you 
our 1-oz. size 
and a choice 
recipeofthese 
delicious 
**“Mexican 
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“| WILL SEE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


riots to follow. The Housewives’ League 
turned its attention to the arrangements of 
meatless menus. “Howabout fish?” we asked. 
But the price of fish was high. There seemed 
to be no good reason for this, as nearly every 
kind of fish produced was “‘running.’’ So I 
said ‘‘I will see.”’ The fish wharves were vis- 
ited and boatload after boatload was found 
moored just beyond the docks, unable to un- 
load because the market was glutted. For 
weeks past, the fish men told me, many tons of 
fish had been sent daily to Barren Island to be 
turned into fertilizer. Fancy this great waste 
of food taking place within a few blocks of food 
on Yn Hl aie’, egay | the housewife 

did not know of this glut in the market; she 
HAT gentle sense of or- had accepted what she had been told and she 

derliness and good taste had. not gone to “see.” , 

: . he Housewives’ League determined to get 
pervading the most homelike that fish to the housewife. The codperation of 
apartments is almost entirely the retail dealers was obtained; their promise 
a matterof thoughtful arrange- was gained to meet the wholesale market, and 

moreover not to raise the price of fish if the 
ment. demand were Created. The producers and the 
Nowadays Globe -Wernicke wholesale dealers were only too glad to unload 
Sectional Bookcsbes are the their holdings, and they, too, agreed to main 


tain the present wholsale price. With thia i or your home 
choice of those best informed on colipiaestboarsinaned 4 ** fsh snk” Wasdale’. Choose - Steinway Piano f si y 

















































































































decorative craftsmanship. The Members of the League were asked to abstain with the positive knowledge that it is 
ready part they play in the pleas- Sidink dissis ace ease eis oacles eae : ianists: \ 
: - phone service was installed and this service was e ideal of the most famous lanists: 
ing arrangement of “liveable” opened to dealers and housewives. t d P ‘ 
rooms is due to their unit con- ie Rood of this —- — fh 
: : ve sh market in Greate York hi ’ 7 
probate no pope serdnn, slecatied tts windows with a sign which esa: | Liszt Paderewski i 
Ous Gis 1 : ‘Fresh porgies three cents a pound.” In some “ y . Ag 
to gain most artistic effects. districts where the retail dealers did not meet | |i ...a@ glorious masterpiece The beauty of the tone, ‘\ 
‘ the fair price fish was sold from vans. in power, sonority, singing the power of its resonance, ‘ 
+ £ ° . it 
Globe"Wernicke N CLEVELAND, Ohio, for years the price of quality and perfect harmonic and the perfection of its ‘ 
Se tional Book ases 1 fish had been exorbitant. Dealers kept the effects. mechanism ee \ 
c case fish in to sold theexcess fish for fertilizer ; 
i li d to prevent a drop in the market. Something : ° 
ine ee aad antes cs had to be done. So the Housewives’ League | Rubinstein Josef Hofmann \ 
a a ae = m persuaded an experienced fish dealer to buy and } dé ° ° ‘e h ° 1 li id 
match your furniture or wall space. fit outa fishing tug and to sell his catch at a fair . .. your unrivaled piano- ... beautiful liquid tones : 
Fitted with dustproof, air-cushioned, profit. It was found that he could sell his fish fortes ie for excellence and of the treble, the singing gual- \ 
noiseless, non-binding doors. Built as it ran for three cents a pound, and this won- i duet h é h ddl d th f\ 
to endure, they cost no more than derfully low price was heralded far and wide. capacity for enduring the ity of the mi ag ae e f 
the ordinary kind. The demand was so great that between April severest trials.” sonority of the bass. i 
Send for “TheWorld’s Best Books” 15 and August 1 this impromptu fish company N 
a ges For a. i rf iio WwW — toa fleet of st boats and sold thir- \ i 
— lists co le , Fila ) ‘ teen million pounds of fish. The average saving \ : . . th 
Mabie, Charles W. Eliot, Col. Roose- on every pound was about eight cents. H Write for se eros — and gpa of tong 4 
velt and other eminent authorities. _ In Pittsburgh the housewives found out that 4 Steinway dealer nearest you. ention this magazine, H 
Mailed on request with Catalog in = city — the oe had been rele- ff \ 
.. gated to an upper floor where housewives rarely hy 
LL10 went. W hat was once a flourishing farmers’ f\ STEINWAY & SONS 
Fhe Slobe-Wernicke Co | market had fallen into the hands of the com- i ‘ 
lpg ° mlSsion man or retailer. Two or three days in i) Steinway Hall ft 
Cineinnati the eg there still gathered a few plucky / N Y k fy 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment (steel farmers, but in the main all they had to sell Es 
and wood), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies. — alittle — a few eggs, butter and pot fi 107 109 East 14th Street, ew ror i 
On sale by 2000 agents. We Day freight to your cheese. It really was pitiful to see the farmer 4 F ° 
nearest railroad station. and his wife still trying to hold on to the fh Subway Express Station at the Door fi 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadel- market. \ 
phia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. On this upper floor the huckster had en- \ j 
croached and masqueraded as a ‘‘ farmer.” SSS SE SSS SSS) 
The women of Pittsburgh saw what they 
ee were losing and began to codperate with the 
farmers. They went into the country around } 
LISTERINE || etch stativtecdtnetiamen'tc'ome |] You Can Make Money premoyingyoursnae 
back to the market. They even had a special hours as_we advise. 
badge made for them to wear so housewives A few hours a week, spent enjoyably outdoors, will yield you Ten to Twenty Dollars extra if 
Use it every day might know when they were dealing directly you are sincere in your wish to increase your income. Write Agency Division, Box 580, 
ae L ; "Bec me a ee a THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
2 ottle of Listerine, “tts mca 














Z : : League of Providence made an early morning 
the safe antiseptic, raid on a so-called public market, and this one 


H hould incl d | visit started an agitation for better arrange- Pi 

;.* ould be inc ude ( ments for the farmer which has resulted in the ‘ 

i among the traveler’s | passing of anordinance to establish a real public / (@) a 
i toilet requisites. market in the city of Providence. ‘ y 





‘ : : By an almost complete concentration on pro- 
There is nothing like = . 


e = 
duction to the utter neglect of distribution, the ‘ > jg : hi Ss Bi 
itasa mouth-wash— agricultural Rag te of the country have been ‘ / — : . 
protects the teeth and brought to the brink of ruin and have been ' ae HOUSEHOLD Offei 


forced to organize for mutual protection. The 
sweetens the breath. fruit industry of California is a conspicuous 
example. Some fifteen years ago the fruit 


t is soothing to the ¢ 
I Js s oth gt th | growers were threatened with a loss of a large 
skinwhenusedasatoi- | part of their invested capital. This was not 





let washafter shaving. | because Nature had failed them, but because A rr order to get the whole line of ScotTissue 
= M: h | they could not get their products to the distant products quickly introduced and give every- 
. pany Cenc were consumer at prices low enough to insure a good one an opportunity to learn by actual experience 
given in folder parece tage tn ee a SIN what these products mean Sa saving labor and time 
wrapped around | an oo bmg 5m pel agg boo Se mies ¥ in household work, we will, on receipt of 50c-in stamps 


or money (75c in Canada), send you prepaid the follow- 


the bottle. Don’t | a debt of forty dollars to the commission mer- ; = 
| ing articles: 


risk usine imita- chant. Another framed and hung in his sitting 
5 room a Check representing a carload of fruit. 





‘ » jie - 1 Jr. roll ScotTissue Towels. 1 Neat Fixture. 1 Pure White 
AMBER tions— they may This was one-ninth of what the packages alone ScotTissue Table Cover. 1 package of 12 ScotTissue Dydees. 
ha uc? be unsafe cost. Now, under organization, the California 1 roll ScotTissue Toilet Paper. And two other rolls of High 
& F Fruit Exchange has revolutionized the fruit in- Grade Toilet Paper. All for 50c (75c in Canada), 
: dustry of the State. Farmers now coéperate to 
t. 4 : 
= nl saa sell milk, wool, cantaloupes, celery, cauliflower, Absorbent 


citrus fruits, apples, and so on. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. seagate aS ; 
. UN J isDut one way tor housewives tostop 
St. Louis, Mo. these conditions that I have recited, and 
that is by an organization which will bring the 
housewife and the farmer together. Therein 
lies the Solution of eliminating the great waste 
that has taken place in our foodstuffs, and a 
reduction in prices. 
Housekeeping can no longer be regardedas a 
| pursuit; it has become a business, and in the 
business of the new housekeeping the housewife 
must be watching production. She must learn 
at what date to expect peas and when to expect 
corn. She must know whether the apple and 
potato crops are heavy or light. She must 
know how the milk is handled and how the 
butter and cheese are made. She must get 
acquainted with the hen and learn when fresh 








Scof tissue [owels 


Save Work and Time 





in many ways. They're splendid for absorbing grease from 
fried foods or absorbing spilt liquids around the home. As 
a towel for children and grown-ups they will save many 
washings of the linen towels. You will find ScotTissue 
Towels in three sizes: Junior, Medium and Large, ranging 
in price from 10c to 50c per roll. 

Each Scot Tissue product in this offer is equally efficient and useful 
for its particular purpose. 





After trying this 50c offer 
and finding which of the 


ScotTissue products you \ Sc t fF. a 
will continue to use, you | © IS$ty » Az 
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Five of them packed in a most dainty fashion to be given 
and worn as a token of friendship. It is the most charm- 








ing gift imaginable. Must be seen to be fully appreciated; eggs are in market. Moreover she must learn . Tote ) k= 
with dainty gift card. $1.00 per box. Satisfaction guaranteed. what the farmer receives for his produce and can order regularly from “Vise SWels i | bm 
Our year book of ee > gifts vide Sent ple ReqUyt be able to estimate the price she should pay for your local dealer. [ow ex, Hex,’ BLore | 6) 
- partment A. the same. In other words she must say: ‘‘I SSS ABS Oteng bt faa 
. CORe “Po son Gift S4ops will see.’? This must be her slogan, and in that SCOTT PAPER CO. = | i 
slogan and in its exercise through local organi- ~ oA 4 


: 2 .» Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
Designers Makers Distrilzters sation Nes success. 720 Glenwood Ave iladelphia, Pa 


Pawtucket ~ Rhode Islared |_ 































































wish to pay, that will help her; like an algebra M ore p wre s 1 lve z t 6) t h c 


i| problem all the known things help to make the 
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' : | || “SHE IS PAID FOR IT” 
) | 7 : : I (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
vi i >» i * i of the shops where you buy. These require- 
Mi | ae $ i ments are rigorous and comprehensive and they 
M4 i ss il must be maintained in the midst of hurrying 
if] < ¥ lt crowds, i in an atmosphere charged with tension. 
Mi i} It is no wonder that the result is so often nerve 
Mi | : | fatigue. 
y : ‘ ey 2s 1 Yet your own nerves are often in far more 
Hl evidence than the girl’s whoserves you. Almost 
MI ‘ 7 i the only sign of the wear and tear of the day 
Y i o that you encounter is occasional lassitude on 
y | r = oe her part, a lack of interest that may offend you, 
M “g | though why it should, not even you could 
4 i fo\ : Hh probably say. 
1) | | ~ , } Have you been courteous to this servitor 
M | ; ‘ | a may not give you an unkind answer? 
tT i ave you, not willingly but thoughtlessly, 
Vy Ht Wh = | DEAL Fo OD V4 struck at one whose hands are tied? Une ualled for beaut of 
' NFANTS ano INVALIDS ! Do you know just what you want? Perhaps q y, 
Hf i ———— =A _ In po case the girl is there to help you fe es 
b ( find out what you want. She is paid for it. ral f d b | ° 
y | Baby will love ss k ’ i But have the candor to tell her your predica- patterns an or Ural ity 
SKkay Ss | ment. If you happen to know the price you 
pa | 
| 


i Food” » it will agree with 






\ him when nothing else will. equation that uncovers the unknown. There fal h h i 
4 | is no need of false pride. “T cannot afford so OVAw @! t an any elt cr Silver 
( | Doctors,nursesandcountless || age a hg is respected by any capable 
| gir e only wants to know that she may 
A | mothers throughout the land | satisfy you without waste of your time and plated ware on ete market. 
| know this to be so. \ 


| hers. She will find out anyhow; she is paid 
If your baby is not thriving—not I for that, too; or if she does not, and you go 
ii gaining every week—put him on the |), away leaving the impression that your dis- 
‘| nearest approach to breast milk: fresh || satisfaction is due to some other cause, you 
| cow’s milk modified with “Eskay’s Food.” || leave her distressed over her inefficiency; and 
: Any harmful germs in the milk are de- | why should you? 


<= ee 
MO A 


stroyed in making the food and “Eskay’s”  |||| . 
suppliescertainfoodprincipleswhichbaby _ ||| ‘I HE prices are not fixed by the sales person. 
requires. Therefore it is no use nagging her about 


\ 
} 
It costs but 9 cents a day (including the _ ||\| them. In the grocery division of the same de- lana 
milk) to feed a 3-months-old baby on | partment store where I had bought my rib- : 
| : j 
| 
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Eskay’s.” | bons, only a few minutes after my talk with the 
Nursing motherscanimprovethequality ribbon girl, I heard a woman buying cheese say 
and quantity oftheir breast milk by taking i) to the girl: 

.Eskay’s” themselves. They capalsogive || “Why you are crazy! I can get that cheese 
baby an occasional feeding of “Eskay’s” | for five cents less a pound at my grocer’s.” 
whenever compelled to skip a nursing. pit ee aeoe oe ys — 

The girl made no answer, and the woman 
snapped: “Well I'll have some anyway, but 
it’s a shame!”’ 

The girl weighed the cheese to a running 
accompaniment of: ‘“‘You’re not giving me 


full weight. It’s bad enough to charge me that : : Gs 
much, but to give me light weight is the limit.” { 4 he 0) § e 


This it was permitted the girl to answer: . 
W ashington 


“Ask your doctor” 
Z-EEDINGS=sERE 


Smith, Kline & French Co.,429 Arch Street, sere 

Gentlemen: Please send me free 10 feedings of 
Eskay’s Food and your helpful book for mothers, 
“‘How to Care for the Baby. 


Name 
Street and number— cet | 
| City and State = | 


Lo 





“T have given you a full half pound, Madam. 
Will you look?” 

“It’s the lightest half pound I ever saw.” 

The girl flushed, and after the woman had 
gone I heard an older girl say: ‘‘Oh, Lucie, 
you'll get used to it. You mustn’t listen when 
that sort come salong. Just say over and over: 

‘She doesn t know any better.’ 

And that’s the way they stand it, these girls. 
They say over and over: “She doesn’t know 
any better.’”’ You wouldn’t care to have it said 
about you, would you? Neither would I. 

A demonstrator of cakes who was standing ; : 
near offered her a word of comfort—there is ; ; 
much esprit de corps in such a store. ‘‘These - ; 
‘ A cross women are curious,” she said. “But I 
Fairy-Light don’t believe they know they are cross half the 


time. I don’t mind anything about this work 
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Borated —guaranteed as much as I do the woman who looks cross \g 7 
— pure — distinctively over being spoken to. I have to speak to them, 1 : W latted el of these 
perfumed. Softest, that’s what I’m paid for; I don’t do it because te : 
smoothest, safest for the I want to. If they would only look pleasantly 14 desi ns shall be 
delicate skin. White and at me, —_ r they did not buy and were not | iis g f b 
flesh tint. interested, I’d stay younger. Goodness knows 
‘Al your dasler's—op tl vlac thal it’s hard enough to demonstrate! Marianne 1 se ected or gale 
; ot box by mail postpaid for ten cents. cried her whole luncheon hour because she ihe Wactele bhetes gift ? 
J Tal Puff C hadn’t sold one of her vanity-bags. What on ; al — : 
é e Brooklyn. eerey earth do the women who just brush by want 
Pe to be cross to her for?”’ 


“They aren’t so bad when it isn’t hot 
weather,” sighed the older girl. ‘“‘ Besides you 
don’t have to let them fuss you, unless of course 
they’re in a hurry.’ 


TOW this hurry business, everybody knows, 
iN is the poorest in the world, the most trying 
on the nerves. There may be times when it is 
not to be avoided, but every woman ought to 
be too busy to hurry. For the time gained isso 
little! We have all seen people crowd to the 
end of a railroad car in their hurry to get out. 
How much time do you suppose they save? 
Two, three or four minutes. By actual timing 
it takes a full chair car four minutes to empty; 
a full day coach six minutes. 

So with your shopping. It will probably 
take you and me from four to six minutes 
longer to make our purchase in a dignified 
fashion and to have it delivered without mak- 
ing some tired girl’s fingers tremble. Are the 
four minutes so valuable? If they are, if there 
is a train to catch, or if ““somebody”’ waits 
without, or the dinner has to be cooked on 
time, or the baby’s feeding-time approaches, 
and if the salesgirls are all occupied, go to the 
nearest floor manager and explain that you 
have only two minutes to spare. He will put 
it through for you with the utmost alacrity and 
the least waste of effort. The resources of the 
store will be put at your disposal. He will get 
ee you a girl, he will speak to the wrapper, he will 

expedite the return of the sales check, he will 


CARMER stand by and deliver the parcel if you are tak- 








A turn’ of the wheels adjusts it. 
‘A twist of the frame collapses it. 


























Wa Acme you can 
fit a dress quick- 
ly, pleasantly, accu- 
rately. It will add style 
and distinction to your appearance. 


COLLAPSIBLE 
ADJUSTABLE S oun 


This famous form is now made so 
that it may be collapsed to half its 
size and stored ina.cabinet. The lit- 
tle wheels at the top automatically 
and independently adjust Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt to desired size, style or shape. 
Moneyrefunded if it doesnotexactly 
reproduce your figure. Costs no 
more than old styledressform. Buy 
form that collapses like illustration. 
ELLANAM DRESS FORM CO. 
Suite 625,500 5th Ave., NewYork 
Suite 625,2915 LaSalieSt.,Chicago 





rite for Catalogue and Price List. 


CARMEN & 














GP aa * ing it with you, and those who respond to his 

INVISIBLE P Mevternin hurry call will do it with pride. ‘ 
See, ane | NET But if there is no emergency think before 
Hair Nets ome : you shop in a hurry, or before you harass a girl 
hele who cannot answer back, just because it is hot 
and you are uncomfortable; or if you are cross 
Carmen Invisible Hair Nets match all because of the cook’s performance at break- 
shades of hair. Comply with Fashion’s de- fast or John’ s answer over the telephone or 
mands. Made in France, from a superior Belinda’s failure to meet you when she sol- 
quality of silk, double extra twisted, which emnly promised she would, look at these girls 


insures greatest durability. Two styles: with 
elastic cord; with knotted ends. 

Sold at popular prices by leading merchants 
everywhere. 


who are waiting on you, who are earning their 
own living, who are really doing some of the 
world’s work, and consider what they have to 
teach you and me—things not to be bought: 


Marshall Field & Co. i self-control, courtesy, forbearance, poise — ; NEW YORK 
K Wholesale Distributers Chicago tA things for which they are not paid. : : 
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The Fitting isin the Knitting 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Appeal to every woman who ap- 
pteciates smooth, neat fitting 
stockings. They represent not 
only an ideal of comfort on ac- 
count of having no seams, but 
their ‘‘knit-in’’ shape gives a 
snug, trim fit that is permanent. 

Stitch by stitch Burson Hose 
are knit to the exact form of foot, 
ankle and calf. For example, 
there are one-third more rows of 
stitches at the top of a regular size 
Burson stocking than at the ankle. 

The calf is not made larger by stretching or 
pressing, but by using more yarn, adding more 
rows of stitches and 4ui/ding larger. That’s why 


the shape is proof against wear or washing— 
why the perfect fit is lasting. 











Made in Cotton, Lisle and Mercerized 
3Sc * S5c._.°- See * Ge 
Burson Hose are also made with white soles. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Do not accept a substitute — no other stockings 
have the “‘knit-in’’ shape. 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 
410 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 








NEW HAIR BOOK 


/ What this Free Book 
tells about care of 
the Hair and Beauty 
A Culture at Home without 
y cost is priceless to any 
' woman. All the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressing 

Beautifully illustrated. Also catalogs 
hundreds of newest Paris and London 
Creationsin Hair Goods and Toilet Spe- 
cialties at Guaranteed lowest prices. 
Because prices mean nothing apart 
fromquality,wesell on approval (refer- 
ences asked in opening newaccounts). 
No pay unless satisfied. These selec- 














tions are of splendid quality to 
match any ordinary shade. 
Straight Switches Wavy Switches 

13% oz. 18 in. $0.85 20 in. $1.45 
2 o.20in. 1.25 22in. 2.45 
2 ot. 22in. 1.75 24in 3.45 
242 ot. 24in. 2.75 26in 4.95 
3 oz. 26in 445 30in. . 7.65 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . . 3.45 
Other sizes and grades . . 50c to $50.00 
Natural Curly sz a... ee 
Coronet oz, Way . . 3.95 
Wigs, Ladies’ fa Men’ s . $15 to $50.00 


Send long sample as your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 








remit the price. If not, return to us. | 24 in. 2% oz. Triple 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost Natural Wavy Switch 
a little more; ask for estimate. Write | Speciall ced $4.85 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. : ht $ 





PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





ERE’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid your 
eyes on—a whole week's supply of Marinello Face 
Powder—FREE. Of course, you know of Marinello 
Powder, but perhaps you have never used it, so simply 
to let you see how delightful it is, we will give you 
enough of this exquisite powder to last you a whole 
week. Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky 
Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case finished in 
Gold, one side of which holds $1.20 in change—the 
other contains a puff, mirror and powder. nd us 
your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 two-cent stamps, 
and both the case and the free Powder come to you 
prepaid. Write today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. 123, Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE.ROMANCE OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Just when the stubborn greed of the Govern- 
ment of Bogotdé was forcing us to choose the 
second-best route, by way of Nicaragua, the 
people of Panama revolted from their Colom- 
bian oppressors and opened the door for us to 
begin work. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who always kept his loins 
girded up, did not let any grass grow under his 
feet. In as little time as it takes to tell it the 
Republic of Panama was received into the 
family of nations as a free and sovereign State. 

On June 1, 1904, Mr. John F. Wallace, who 
had been General Manager of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, was appointed Chief En- 
gineer and the digging of “the ditch”? began. 
On his shoulders fell the most difficult task— 
taking the first steps. He found very little on 
the Isthmus except the dilapidated Panama 
Railroad, the cemetery on Monkey Hill and 
other ghastly and discouraging signs of the 
French failure. The jungle had grown up again 
and had hidden all the brave work that had 
been done. As they cut away the underbrush 
they found much valuable French machinery, 
many of their houses which were in good enough 
condition for repair and use, and a big notch 
already made in the Culebra Divide. Down 
there in the jungle, with nothing to go on but 
the record of the French tragedy, Mr. Wallace 
had the faith to see success, the imagination to 
comprehend the magnitude of the work before 
us, and the technical knowledge to understand 
the kind of equipment we would need. In 
spite of the rebuffs of the timidly hesitating 
Commission—at first the Commissioners lived 
in Washington and could not understand the 
conditions on the job—Mr. Wallace signed 
requisition after requisition, for a new railroad 
with ninety-pound rails and high-power loco- 
motives, for mammoth steam shovels and exten- 
sive machine shops, wharves and harbor works. 

The easy-chair Commissioners in Washing- 
ton were bluffed by the stories of French ex- 
travagance. They haggled over every demand 
for money, apparently more determined to 
protect their reputations for honesty than to 
build the Canal. 


SOLONEL GORGAS came to the Isthmus 

with Mr. Wallace. His job was sanitation. 
He was already known to those interested in 
such matters for his able work in cleaning up 
Havana. At first he had pretty hard sledding, 
having the same difficulties as Mr. Wallace 
with the Commissioners at home who knew 
nothing about tropical diseases and were averse 
to spending money to kill mosquitoes. 


After a year Mr. Wallace resigned. He was 
succeeded by John F. Stevens, one’of the ablest 
railroad men our country has ever produced. 


The transportation problem was a very large 
part of the Canal work, and Mr. Stevens was 
just the man to solve it. Under his manage- 
ment work began in earnest. The equipment 
which Mr. Wallace had ordered was beginning 
to arrive on the Isthmus. Stevens put it to 
work. To him also is due the credit of having 


recruited the army of laborers who were to 
dig the Canal. 
Wallace’s work had been installation. 


Stevens’s contribution w as organization. When 
he left the Canal was a going concern. 

It was during his administration, also, that 
the problem of sanitation was definitely met. 
In May, 1905, an epidemic of yellow fever broke 
out. In June sixty-two cases were admitted to 
the hospital. The whole work was threatened 
with disorganization. The homeward-bound 
ships were crowded with the faint-hearted. But 
the Commission had been reorganized and in 
the face of this danger the Sanitary Corps was 
granted the money it needed. The improve- 
ment wasimmediate. In-July there were forty- 
two new cases, in August only twenty-seven, 
and in September the epidemic was over, with 
only six cases. And this was the end of yellow 
fever on the Canal Zone. There have been no 
new cases since 1905. 

The annual death rate from all diseases has 
been reduced to nearly as low a figure as New 
York can show. In his annual report of 1907 
Colonel Gorgas says that the working ability of 
the force had been kept at as high an average as 
in any large body of men of which he could find 
record. During the year there had been ‘‘ab- 
sent from duty on account of sickness’”’ only 
twenty-nine out of one thousand—which is 
considerably better than the published records 
of any of the world’s large armies. 


bey feat of pulling the teeth of the jungle, 
of protecting our forty thousand employees 
from sickness and death, is perhaps the most 
notable achievement of our day. The Canal has 
opened a new route for the commerce of the 
world. The results obtained by our Sanitary 
Corps have shown that almost half of the 
world’s surface, which has always been cursed 
by disease, may be redeemed. Panama and 
Colon had well-deserved reputations as the 
worst pest holes in the Americas. But there is 
no more reason to be afraid of sickness on the 
Isthmus today than at home. Thethings which 
cause death down there are consumption and 
pneumonia—the same diseases that kill in 
Massachusetts and California. The bubonic 
plague, beriberi, yellow fever—the tropical 
diseases which make much of the richest parts 
of the world uninhabitable for white men—are 
unknown in the Canal Zone. The danger from 
typhoid fever is less than at home. 

Some of our men have gone on a special 
mission to British South Africa to confer with 
the doctors of that far-away colony on how to 
rid their land of disease. This is typical of the 
larger work—of world-wide import—which our 
sanitary men have done on the Isthmus. And 
they have been invited on this mission because 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 








Redecorate your walls just once more. Paint 
them with — SweRwin-WILLIAMS 


Sbal-Sone 


After that merely wash them 


Do your redecorating once and for all—with Flat-Tone. Then 
you are free from those periodical upheavals that move from 
room to room, upsetting your household as they go. 
with Flat-Tone the surface can be renewed by simply wash- 
Flat-Tone is the soft-tinted wall paint that provides a 
rich, restful background for any room. Your pictures and 
your hangings appear to better advantage against it. There 
is no room for germs beneath it, and it can be washed as if 
it were woodwork, without hurting the most delicate tint. 


ing it. 





In planning your redecoration you need our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating 


It shows you the use of this tasteful, 
sanitary wall finish just as it shows 
the effective use of many other paints, 
varnishes and enamels for your home. 





Actual color ideas worked out in beau- 
tiful homes are given in this portfolio, 
sent free on request. 


HERWIN-WILLIAM. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Showrooms—NewYork, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, 1101 People’sGasBldg. 


For 














wesfern Electric 


The Name Guarantees It 


Here is the right Electrical Washer. 


wife, servant or laundress. 
day into one. 


house below. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Correctly designed. 
The revolving cylinder sends the hot, cleansing suds through 
the fabric without injury to even delicate laces. 
operation so slight that it need not be considered. Only 
proper and modern way to wash clothes, whether by house- 
Converts wash day and ironing 
If your house is wired for electricity and you 
want to practice domestic economy—investigate. 


Learn All About It Without Obligation 


Send for illustrated literature and plan for two weeks’ Free Trial 
in your own home. Write for Booklet No. 81-AP. Address nearest 


Cost of 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland . Pau 


New Orleans 


Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
ouston ngeles ortland 
etroit 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Wa sher 


reWatel 
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FLORENCE 


Oil Heaters — hep the house is 


Automatic 


Oil Cook Stoves 


‘Look for the Lever’’ 


Florence Oil 
Stoves have no 
wicks to trim — 
no valves to leak. 
Their heat is reg- 
ulated by a sim- 
ple little (patent- 
ed) lever device. 
The oil supply is 
automatic. Sim- 
ply set the lever. 


May We Send 
You Two Things ? 


FREE, an unusual 
recipe book, ‘ House- 
hold Helper.” Also, a 
Toy Stove for the Chil- 
dren—harmless—looks 
like the big Florence 
Oil Stoves—only 16c. 
Write for either or 
both today, giving 
dealer's name, 





an oil heater will make it com- 
fortable quickly and econom- 
ically. Our stove type heaters 
are ‘exceptionally attractive 
in appearance, strong in con- 
struction, absolutely safe. They 
always have perfect draft be- 
cause they have no perfora- 
tions to clog with dust or lint. 

Safety wick stop—prevents 
smoking. 

‘an be re-wicked and 

cleaned quickly. 


Three sizes: 
8 in. wick for small rooms 


10 in. wick for medium rooms 
15 in. wick for large rooms 


The heating power is pro- 
portionate to size of the wick. 

We want you to know about 
these heaters and will send 
you a descriptive booklet on 
request. 

Write today. 





Florence Oil Heater 
with flat top 


| CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., Dept. 32, Gardner, Mass. 
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NURSING BOTTLE 


Baby takes naturally to the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle. He seems to know 
that it’s next best to mother’s nursing. 
The broad, yielding Hygeia Breast, with 
s ‘‘hidden shield” that renders it un- 
collapsible, is the modern, natural and 
scientific nurser. 


The Hygeia bottle, or, more correctly, cell, 
is a wide-mouthed, easily cleaned glass recep- 
tacle, made in 8-oz. and 10-oz. sizes. Hygeia 
Nursers are sold by good druggists and by us 
direct for 35 cents, postpaid, wherever no 
dealer can supply. Write for 

“Babies ”— a Helpful Book 
written to help mothers rear better babies. 
Tells how, when and how much to feed, gives 
good advice about weaning, and illustrates all 
Hygeia nursing devices. It’s Free. Ask for 
it on a post card. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. 
1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DOCTORS ~—Write for complimentary book of cards 
entitling every new baby to one Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle, Free. 

MOTHERS — Ask the physician who will attend you 
if he has secured the above book yet. 


Stork Sheetin 


‘Ware WATER—PROOF c= 


Use the hygienic waterproof 
sheeting that really protects. 

Look for the STORK trade 
mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
white, light, soft, pliable. It is / 
not heating, creates no perspira- 
tion, chafing or irrita 














tion. Easily cleaned- 
always fresh, dainty, j 
sweet. 36 inches wide, ’ 


light or heavy, $1.00 a 





yard; inches wits, 
heavy we ight only, $1.5 
a yard. GET THE GENUINE. 


If your ake does not have Stork 
Sheeting write to us. 
STIORK THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-Y, Boston, Mass. 


TRADER: MARK Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 

















“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 

A finger-tip of this snow-white 

cream keeps the body and clothing 

fresh and sweet from bath to bath. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
*“*MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Big $1 Offer-KEITH’S 


MAGAZINE 
' 








for 6 months with 
a copy of a new 
Edition. 

Artistic Homes 
100 Plans 
Keith’s Magazine 
established 15 years 
_————_— —— is the recognized 

A BEAUTY—No. 1350. Cost, $3600. authorityonbuilding 
and decorating artistic homes. Each 80-page issue contains 
7 to 10 Plans of Attractive Homes by Leading Architects. 
Free Decorative Service, by Experts. Sub. $2.00. News-stands. 
Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $leach 
136 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6,000. 
“ Cottages. 125 “over $6,000. 
cstg. below $4,000. 100 Cement and Brick. 

** $5,000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
in one of these $1 Plan Books given with a year's Subscription $2. 
M. L. KEITH, 639 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. J 


F YOU WANT to obtain a college education 
without cost—drop us aline. We shall be glad 
to tell you how hundreds of others have accom- 
plished that result. Address Educational Division, 
Tue Curtis PuBLisH1Inc Company, Philadelphia 


Ladies Earn Money 


Every woman wants to see the hundreds of fine ‘‘Queen’’ Dress 
Fabric samples. All or spare time work—No capital or experience 
required. We help you. Mrs. Grace earns $1200 yearly. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. Fall line now ready. Be first to 
write us. Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. 201, Syracuse, New York 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


they so eminently succeeded in the immediate 
job which was set before them—a most im- 
portant part of the building of the Canal—the 
making of the Isthmus a safe place for us to 
send our sons. 

When Stevens resigned the Canal was well 
begun. Two of our most eminent civil engineers 
had been at work. They had both rendered 
valuable service. But they had quit. In 
c arrying to completion this great work stability 
was just as important as ability. Mr. Roose- 
velt found a happy combination of these two 
qualities—ability and stability—in our Corps 
of Army Engineers. 

On April 1, 1907, the President ordered the 
Army men to the Isthmus and told them to 
stay there until the job was finished. Since 
then there has been no change in the organiza- 
tion of the work, beyond a gradual centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of Colonel Goethals. 
When the Canal is officially opened on next 
New Year’s Day he will be almost exactly 
fifty-seven and a half years old. In all our 
broad land it would be hard to find a man more 
like what we wish was the typical American. 

Colonel Goethals’s name will be—inevitably 
and deservedly—linked with the fame of the 
Canal, but he is the first to insist that due credit 
shall be given to the loyal men who have worked 
with him on this great achievement. 


PROBLEM which faced the Canal build- 

ers, at least as intricate and important as 
the technical details of the work, was the as- 
sembling and organizing of a labor force. The 
sanitary work under Colonel Gorgas was one of 
the most pressing elements of this problem. In 
order to get free men to enlist for the Canal work 
it was necessary to banish the fear of disease. 
This step was necessary before the army of 
workers could be recruited. 

But although the Canal Zone is no longer a 
dangerous place to live and bring up a family 
in—it is in fact an unusually healthy place for 
youngsters, if one can judge from the plump, 
sunburned faces of the school children—it is 
not an especially pleasant place to live in. It 
is always hot and it rains nine months out of 
the year. The climate is delightful for a short 
visit, but few people would choose it for a resi- 
dence. The Canal-builders have tried to offset 
this disadvantage by high wages, comfortable 
quarters and many advantages unknown on 
construction jobs in other parts of the world. 

The Canal Medal is a distinction granted to 
all American employees who in spite of nerves 
stick to the job for two years, and for each addi- 
tional two years a service bar is earned. Sixty- 
four hundred and eighty-nine men have qualified 
for the medal, twenty-eight hundred and thirty- 
one for one service bar, and nine hundred and 
fifty-two for two. There are seventy-four men 
who have the right to wear three bars. 

It would be hard to find anywhere a match 
for these Canal Medal men. They had to pass 
physical examinations before they could get 
their jobs, and the hard work and harder climate 
eliminate the unfit and faint-hearted long before 
they qualify for a medal. They are men their 
country has a right to be proud of. 

But there is one striking injustice about the 
distribution of the Canal Medals: An em- 
ployee’s wife does not qualify. The Govern- 
ment has encouraged the women to come. 
man whose wife and children live with him on 
the job will not leave because he is homesick. 
It has been a definite policy to encourage matri- 
mony. That it is cheaper to get married than 
to live alone is nearer true on the Canal Zone 
than anywhere else in the world. Colonel Goe- 
thals does not actually undertake to find wives 
for all comers, but inducements of all sorts are 
offered to encourage the men to findthem. For 
the same work a married man can earn a more 
comfortable home, better meals and save more 
than a bachelor. It is a paradise for him—if 
his wife likes it. 

But, after all, it is a man’s job and a man’s 
community. It costs the women more to stay. 
They are deprived of the joys of shopping. 
They are more alone than they would be at 
home, and very far from friends and relatives. 
There are few concerts to go to and no mati- 
nées. And their husbands are to a disgusting 
extent wrapped up in the job. In spite of its 
unusual comforts it is nothing but a temporary 
construction camp. The real nest-building in- 
stinct demands a greater sense of permanency. 

One finds a good many men who really like 
it, who would rather be on the Isthmus than on 
any work at equal pay in the States. It would 
be hard to find a married woman from one end 
of the Zone to the other who after six months 
does not wish her husband could find as good a 
position at home. That most of them do not 
fret about it is all the more reason why they 
should have medals. 


TOW, after eight years of the hardest kind 
LN of work, the most concentrated effort, the 
four-century-old dream is realized. Ships can 
sail from Cadiz westward to the Indies as 
Columbus hoped to do. 

It was a momentous occasion on October 10, 
1913, when the last dike was blown up at 
Gamboa, and the water of Gatun Lake was al- 
lowed to rush into the Cut. It marked the 
practical completion of the Canal. Nothing 
was left but polishing off the rough edges. 

It marked also a new epoch in the history of 
the race. For countless ages the narrow strip of 
land which is the Isthmus had been soaked with 
human blood—sodden with the romance of 
olden days. This Canal of ours stands for the 
new and better times. 

The old romance of brawn and blood has 
given place to the romance of brains. 





NOTE—The third article in this series will be pub- 
lished in the next JouRNAL (for November). 
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to the boys and girls 
making the best record 
ey MeCav a Ceyerutem lcm eral mt 


ERE is a contest that 
will build up your 
boys and girls while they 


are trying for a prize. 


It is the kind of a contest 
mothers want. It gives the 
‘children an incentive to 
eat and insures their eating 
good, wholesome, nour- 
ishing food that they will 


enjoy. 











1st prize $100 and a Fairbanks Personal Weight Scale (Value $30) 


2nd © 9 50 
om a5 
4th “ 15 
5th “ 10 
20 prizes 5 


The scales are Fairbanks. 


“ “ec 
6“ sc 
6c“ “ 
“cc “ 


“cc ““ 
“cc “cc 
“cc 6“ 
“cc “cc 


200 prizes of One Dollar each. 


6c 


66 6c 
6“ “cc 

“cc 
“ec 6c 


No other recommendation is needed. 


Any boy or girl 1 to 14 years old may enter prior to Dec. 31, 1914. Get 


entry blank from your grocer, or write us for one. 


Simply measure the chil- 


dren and have grocer weigh them. Fill out entry blank and send to us, with 
top of Ralston Wheat Food package for each child entered. On March 
31st reweigh and remeasure children, forwarding record on result blank 
with tops of all packages used. 


The selection of the 225 prize winners will be made in accordance with rules 
followed by authorities on child development, and will take into consider- 


ation sex, age and length of time in contest. 


will be given to each tied contestant. 
Prize winners will be announced in the July 1915 Ladies’ Home Journal. 


In case of atie the full prize 


What mothers say of children in last year’s contest 


My son’s progress in physical 
development since using Rals- 
ton is a prize in itself. 





Besides the prize money 
Christian has also won a sturdy 
little body. 

I have often cooked Ralston 
twice a day and we do not tire 
of it. 
My little girl has been hale 
and hearty ever since eating 
Ralston. 

We could not get along with- 
out Ralston. Have used it for 
15 years. —_— 

Ralston is an excellent food 
for the children’s bowels. 











Elizabeth is in fine condition 
and continues to gain in weight 
through daily use of Ralston. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


My son has been in much 
better physical condition than 
usual. Still using Ralston. 





Helen sleeps much better 
than before eating Ralston, 
perfect digestive condition. 





Natural bowel movement, 
increased muscular strength. 





Absence of kidney trouble 
which had bothered for over a 
year. Stanton’s bowels are 
also more regular. 

Baby likes it itand has thrived 
on it. 

Has dev ehinia uniformly 
and does better school work. 








Gordon has better appetite 
and less constipation. 





Mary does not tire of Rals- 


ton—says that she would like 
to eat it all the rest of her life 
and get as fat as a policeman. 





We are all charmed with 
Ralston. I weigh more than 
ever and my husband weighs 
more than he has in 15 years. 





Betterappetite, stronger and 
less nervous. 


Dorothy has not had the 
frequent attacks of indigestion 
observed before eating Ralston. 





More active and much 
stronger than for several years, 





Complexions cleared and 
health improved. 

Better appetite, 
complexion. 


clearer 


An increase in vitality, re- 
duced nervous tension. 





Before beginning Ralston I 
had to give Elizabeth a lax- 
ative almost daily. Now it is 
seldom needed. 


Harold has much healthier 
color and has grown lots 
stronger. 





Improved digestion and a 
stronger resistance to colds, 
especially croup. I thank 
Ralston for that. 





Much better color, bowels 
regular, before were not. 





Health continues good, con- 
stipation entirely overcome in 
both children since using 
Ralston. 








makes children sturdy 


Ralston Wheat Food is just the kind of food your doctor would recommend for building 


up strong constitutions. 


elements that build flesh, bone and muscle. 


start and the whole family a treat. 
us his name and 60c for five 10c packages prepaid. 


Rocky Mountains. 


the household, especially where there are children. 
of dev elopment i is the best possible gauge of their condition. 


will be given in the Development Contest. 





et | 
Chart 




















® 


of children; 


for every 


Ask your grocer for 





They are free. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


It is a wholesome whole wheat food that contains the very 


Get a package today and give the children a 


and measurements of 


nt for accu- 


, providing & 
State 


5-lb. carton 








With a@ flavor 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Ralston Wheat Food send 
Offer limited to United States 
Every.home should have a scale suitable for weighing members of 
Frequent weighing and recording 
Twenty-five Fairbanks Scales 
Enter all your children. 


MOTHERS! Ask for this Chart 


It shows height, weight 
average boy and girl one to fourteen years old. 
Contains many suggestions about diet and care 
has tape line attachment f 
rate measurements and space for recording same. 
Weight Record Tag, Also FREE 
Individual weighing tags will also be supplied 
member of the family 
space for monthly development records. 
number needed. Every mother should have a 
chart and tags. Write for them. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help 
develop the youngsters and increase chance of & 
prize. Try it. 
or 6-lb. or 12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 


Ralston Purina Company 
10 Gratiot Street 


east of 


all its own 


= & 
MAKES 

CHILDREN ot 
STURDY 5 


wt 


| PURINA MILLS ST.LOUIS MO.USA | PeURINA SILLS ST.LOUIS MO-USA | ent 
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hen it’s so easy to have 
a real Kalamazoo, why 
be satisfied 
with an ordi- 
nary stove? 


° 
There is no reason 
why you should deny 
’s 
s 


Cia 





lt bb 





yourself America 
best stove. In fact it’ 
the easiest storeto buy. 
It’s sold only direct 
from the factory at 
the factory price — you'll save anywhere from 
$5 to $40. 30 days’ trial allowed free. Easy 
payments if you wish. Money back any _—s 
within a year if you're not satisfied. 


Buy Direct From Factory 
It pays. Get the big book of 400 stoves w 


withourcompleteoffer. Find how wecan w 

ship the day your ordercomes. Read w This 
the $100,000 guarantee. Now write wy 

Radiant 


us a postal card—and \ 
Q 


‘Wee 

















\ 


ask for catalog No. 306. 


‘ . Ww Base Burner 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. S@P > 
Manuiatinrers BA ws ® and 399 Other 
Kalamazoo, Mich. AN 


Stoves in Our 


Big Book. 


Write for It. 


® It’s FREE. 


We make afull lineof > 
Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Stovesand Furnaces. 
We have three 
catalogs. Please 
ask for the 


eee aucue eee 


F as, 
Ame Tan Sy 


“ PAD 






Orders Shipped \ 
On Day Received Vs Pay Freight 


ANANANNAAAANANAARANANAAA AAA ARAAUARAN AANA URN 
\F AZO9 cz: 
AlAMNaA Gas 


treme Direct to You™ >t 
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Best Garter for 


“EVERYCHILD" 


Kewpie Garters have remedied every 
garter trouble. With them, kiddies can 
Tomp and play to their hearts content 
in perfect safety, comfort and security. 


KEWPIE 
GARTER 


“With the Pin that Locks” 


It cannot come undone to scratch or 
tear. The Kewpieis comfortable and ¥ 
long wearing because it is made of / 
the finest quality elastic web- f 
bing top and bottom. No /% 
metal touches the skin. Y 
All parts are absolute- 
ly non-rusting. 





Each pair comes ll sanitary, unhan- 
dled in an individual sealed envelope. 
5 a Pair and WORTH IT. 
2 C Every Pair Guaranteed. 


All sizes, for children, misses and women. 
Don’t take a substitute. 

If not at your dealer’s write direct to 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. J 
516 Broadway : 


ewYork <% 


: ptm ate your 
hildren, sup- 


port a family, pay 
off a mortgage, buy a 
home, or dress better? 
Then do as thousands 
of others are doing. Make 
money selling World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean- Knit 
nderwearin your hometown. 
No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
profitable way. Two lady agents 
vegan in their home town in Cal- 
ifornia and each made over 


$3,000 FIRST YEAR 


We sell direct from the mill to the 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money. Our lines for men, women 
and children are famous the world over. 
We have in 18 years grown to be the larg- 
estconcernin the world manufacturing and 
selling knit goods direct to the consumer. 

Agents wanted in every town. It isa 


permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
today for our free catalog. We protect agents in 
| territory and make prompt delivery. 















































BAY CITY, MICH. 














AN EFFECTIVE 
SUBURBAN CHURCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


church building as illustrations and by an- 
nouncing at the top the subject of the next 
Sunday’ssermon. Next followed a line, likely 
to catch the eye of those not interested in 
sermons, about church entertainment of some 
kind, open to any one interested; following 
this was a line or paragraph that had noth- 
ing to do with the church but very much to 
do with the citizen. Somewhere in those ad- 
vertisements was something for everybody; 
one advertisement contained the announce- 
ment of a sermon on “Montclair Manhood, 
A.D. 1914,” of a kindergarten during church 
service, of a class in sex hygiene after the ser- 
mon. Then came two questions in bold-faced 
type: “Shall Montclair Reduce the Number of 
its Liquor Licenses?”’ and “‘ Shall the Teaching 
of Sex Hygiene be Absolutely Forbidden in the 
Schools?”” The advertisement concluded with 
an invitation to join a church trip through 
Bohemian New York, with special exhibits, 
folk songs and dances. 


b | gene such advertisements are deemed of 
exceptional interest they are struck off on 
hand-bills and circulated through the town. 
In summer, especially when church services 
are temporarily suspended to give the church 
workers a much-needed rest, theadvertisements 
are unique. They are given wholly to town 
interests; trolley cars, the simple life for the 
people of Montclair, the use of the school plant 
and similar topics are used as subjects. The 
statements made are most carefully verifiedand 
Montclair people read them, knowing that they 
speak the truth. 

These newspaper advertisements and hand- 
bills are supplemented by special notices, a 
church year book and a monthly bulletin com- 
piled and edited by the pastor, giving all the 
church activities for the current month; and 
in addition to these there has been placed upon 
the lawn a bulletin board known to church 
members as ‘The Wayside Preacher.”’ It is 
never idle. When itis not telling of some church 
matter it literally preaches so that he who runs 
may read. The artistically iliustrated sermons 
lettered thereon are in printed characters large 
enough to be read easily by those who pass. 
All day ‘‘The Wayside Preacher” sends its 
message. ‘‘ Perpetual calm will never make a 
sailor,” it told me one wet, stormy day as I 
passed by. 

Eight years ago the church building was used 
about one day a week. The current bulletin 
shows its use on twenty-five days of the month. 
It is used more or less asa town hall by the vari- 
ous societies to which it has given birth 

‘* Weexpect to producetwinsevery year,’ said 
Mr. Wiers, ‘‘and this year we have produced 
triplets.” Forinstance, four years ago a church 
member discovered that there were attending 
the church about fifty people who spoke Ger- 
man;, he got them together and the Montclair 
Deutscher Verein was formed and promptly 
allied itself with the Deutscher Verein General. 
In like manner was born the Alliance Frangaise, 
composed of an almost equal number of people 
who speak French. Both of these are social and 
cultural organizations devoted to the study of 
the literature of their respective languages and 
to the giving of entertainments and plays. 
Twins of an entirely different character are the 
Montclair Single Tax League and the Equal 
Suffrage League; athird pair are the Montclair 
Vigilance Committee and the Association for 
the Blind. The triplets born in 1913 were the 
Montclair Branch of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, a branch of the MacDowell 
Club and a branch of the Drama League. All 
of these organizations are independent of the 
church and entirely japart from it, but their 
original meetings were held in and fostered by 
the church itself. 


NE of the unique societies originated at 

Unity isa‘‘ Committee on the Simplification 
of the Life of Young People,’”’ composed mainly 
of mothers. ‘‘ We mothers were simply appalled 
when we realized that our children were being 
so over-entertained that they would be blasé 
at eighteen,” said one of them frankly. “Soa 
lot of us asked if we could go to Unity and talk 
over the matter. Of course Unity said ‘Yes,’ 
and of course some of the Unity mothers joined 
us, and we have begun well on what seems a 
very important thing indeed.” 

It is a matter of importance. At a party 
given in Montclair some six months ago a small 
boy accosted his hostess. ‘‘Who is your 
caterer?’’ he whispered cagerly. 

‘“Why,” said the sensible woman, ‘‘I have 
no caterer. The cook and I made everything.” 

**But,”’ persisted the small boy, “who is to 
entertain us?” 

‘You are going to entertain yourselves,” 
replied the hostess calmly. 

The small boy and two or three others who 
had gathered to hear of the evening’s delights 
were obviously disappointed. ‘ Will you show 
us our prizes? ’’ asked one hopefully. 

“T never give prizes,” replied the hostess; 

‘in my house you play for fun.” 

She was followed downstairs by a disdainful 
and disappointed group of children. They were 
accustomed to caterers, to hired entertainers 
brought from New York, and to expensive 
prizes. This was evidently a cheap party. 
Solemnly the children seated themselves and 
waited. 

**Now we will play ‘( 
said the hostess. 

‘You will excuse me,” said one small girl at 
once, “I have never played that game.” 

The hostess drew a long breath. ‘‘I looked 
at that scornful group,” she said, “and won- 
dered what kind of children we were raising.” 
But she had not time to think much then. She 
threw her whole energy into vitalizing those 
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Celebrate “edison Day” 
in Your Home 


CTOBER 21 
has been 
set aside as 
“Edison Day” 
because it is 
the 35th an- 
niversary of that great 
aid to all civilization, 
the incandescent lamp. 

You can celebrate it 
by beginning on that 
day to use EDISON 
MAZDA lamps in 
every room in the 
house, instead of mere- 
ly in two or three of the 
more important rooms 
as some people do. 






Edison Lamps in 
Every Room 
For every dollar’s 
worth of electricity 













Epison Mazpa lamps 
give you from 3 to 6 
times as much light as 
old-style electric lamps. 

They give you such 
a big saving that it is 
too bad not to take full 









Mt 
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Lighted all night for one cent 


advantage of it— but 
the full saving is pos- 
sible only if you discard 
the old-style carbon 
lamps entirely and use 
Epison Mazpas in 
every room. 

Some of these lamps 
are made in small sizes 
which give fight all 

night for a cent. 
Thus, without in- 
creasing your pres- 
ent lighting bills, 
you can have the 





General Sales Office. Harnson. N J. 


comfort of a light all 
night in the bath-room, 
in the hall or in sick- 
rooms. And they are 
equally handy in 
closets, dark cellar 
stairways, etc. 


Another advantage 
is an all-night light on 
the porch. These all- 
night lights are the 
surest way to keep 
burglars away. 


Look for the Name 
Edison 


Your nearest dealer or 
lighting company will 
gladly show you the 
right sizes of Ep1son 
M azpasfor every room 
in your house. 


**EpIson’’ on a lamp 
assures you of 35 years 
of experience in rape 
making, ‘‘Mazpa”’ 

a lamp assures you a 
theworld-wide research 
of Mazpa Service. 


Be surethe MAZDA lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


F GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Agencies Everywhere 











money. 





tain this sum entirely 


Do you want money for uniforms, 
camping equipment, wireless outfits 
or anything your Troopas a Troop 
requires? Our plan provides the 


Do you want a Troop bank ac- 
count opened in the name of the 
Troop, drawing interest and for 
Troop expenses ? We will furnish 
the capital to start it. 

Our plan will help your Scouts to pull | 


all together for the common cause —“All 
for one, one for all.” 


Fifteen Dollars or More 
For Your Troop Treasury 


Mr. Scoutmaster: To place your Scout Troop on a 
self-supporting basis, as recommended by the National 
Council, we offer a plan by which you may quickly ob- 
without expense to any of you. 
Thereafter the plan should pay your Troop a steady 
income of $15 to $40 a month. 








How’s This 
Look, Scouts? 


If you are interested, you 
Scouts, if you want to ob- 
taim our contribution to 
Troop Treasury, 
show this page to your 
Scoutmaster and ask him 
to write to us today. 


your 


Troop Finance Department 


The Curtis Publishing 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


Company 








It will inspire each 
Scout toincrease the Troop’s bank deposit; it will make it easy for each Scout 
to earn the money for his own equipment inaccordance with the Scout Law. 


An Offer to Scoutmasters Only 


If your Troop needs funds for any purpose, you can obtain them without im- 
portunity, quickly and by a plan of service to your community. Our offer is 
not open to individual Scouts, and only to a limited number of Troops. 
particulars, tell us how many Scouts there are in your Troop. Write today to 


Troop Finance Department 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


For full 
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PIETER LETITIA Ed OO a > es SUIT OT ee OTT TAT Coc r 
A.W. Holmes = HE HOLMES COMPANY sells reliable Jewelry and 
I t’s Easy to Keep Preskient Silverware direct to you by mail. We link together ; 


the Factory and the Home. Wé issue a Big Catalog 

of Diamonds, Watches, Rings, Gold and Silver Jewelry, 

Silver and Plated Table Ware, Toilet and Leather Goods, 4 

and Novelties. Think of it, of rings alone there are 

several hundred designs. The Holmes Catalog is a 
splendid guide for Jewelry shoppers. 

This beautiful catalog pictures thousands of splendid arti- 

cles suitable for Christmas, Wedding and Birthday presents. 

It solves the gift problem for everybody, large or small, y oung 

or old. We give you high quality, low prices 

and remarkable service. We will please you or 
we will return your money. 


the Toilet Clean 


Buy acan of Sani-Flush and you'll rid 
yourself of your most disagreeable house- 


hold task. Sani-Flush will remove all AN EFFECTIVE 


stains, all incrustations, all discolorations 


without dipping out the water, without SUBURBAN CHURCH 
using your ‘yo without bending your 
back.’ Sani-Flush cleans toilet-bowls (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


easily, quickly, thoroughly, and keeps 





blasé youngsters, and succeeded so well that 


themclean. It'san odorless white pow- in't short tine they were scampering beat josh’ satisfied thousands of Ladies Home 
der that is sprinkled into the water in playing “Going to Jerusalem” like any other chanice National Seok will also vouch for my 
the bowl—a little every day—not a children, It was after this illuminating party ae My honesty to any new customer. 

general cleanser nor a scrubbing powder. that the mothers met at Unity. Ww sa, ~—siIt is easy to get my Splendid Catalog; you 
It’s meant for one purpose and there's They have decided to agree to provide no : Sc - se wee, don’t have to buy a thing. Just write your nanie 


evening entertainments for children under ten, 
to begin all evening entertainments for children 
under twelve at eight o’clock and to have them 

© end before twelve o’clock, to dispense entirely 

afni- LZS.- with caterers and all hired entertainers and 


also with the giving of prizes, and to teach the 


and address on the coupon,or Ona post card, 
and mail it—that’s all. A. W. Holmes, Pres. 


The HOLMES CO., Providence.RI | 


nothing like it by any other name than 


A009 
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it and you'll always have it inthe house. children how to entertain themselves. D {1 5 d — J W 1 CTV — S 1 rw ri d 

pg a ‘probably sells "Sont Fish. “Ask la O n S e e 1 1 ve a I e 'A) 
him; if he doesn’t, send us his name with OOKING out into the still broader field of its 7 ? 

twenty-five cents (thirty cents in Canada) for duty to society-at- large, Unity Church has \ 44 X F \ 

a full-sized can, postpaid. taken out memberships in the American Peace . ‘ 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. Society, the National Conference of Charities, ig = | 

660 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio the National Association for the Study and = so Oo F 

Preve ntion of Tuberculosis, the National Con- oo : iS} 

sumers’ League, the Religious Education Soci- 24 4se> = 5 

ety, the New Jersey Child Labor Committee, December, Turquoise Matrix cc) | 

the National Child Labor Committee, and the These are birthmonth rings set with stones to represent Me =| 







American Association for Labor Legislation. 
These are more thannames to church members. 
On any Sunday morning the pastor will an- 
nounce as a part of the church notices that, for 
instance, a bill on the prevention of tubercu- 
losis is coming before some State or Federal 
committee, and will call upon all the people to 
support it. Last year there was introduced 
into the Assembly of New Jersey a bill for- 
bidding the teaching of sex hygiene in the 
schools. Montclair in general disapproved of 
the bill mainly because if it had passed an 
excellent course in the Normal School would 
have had to be omitted and many of the biology 
courses revised. 

Before this, town interest in sex hygiene had 
been so pronounced that Unity secured experts 
to speak, and opened a class for parents just 
after the morning service. Despite the incon- 
venient hour the average attendance was one 
hundred. Within afew weeks one practical re- 
sult manifested itself. Unity membersand their 
pastor decided to make a medical health certif- 
icate for both bride and bridegroom a requisite 
to any marriage service performed there. 

When the bill was introduced Unity Church 
| held a meeting, was joined by the Montclair 
Civic Association and sent a committee to 
Trenton against the bill. The joint committee 
carried protests signed by about every organ- 
ization in town, and the bill was defeated. 


each month in the year 











Horse Shoe, Genuine Pink Cameo 


—e Fan Vo To DIVITELISLUDLUAS ARGUES RIDEAU ROELETE 


10K Gold LaValliere 
Amethyst, 3 Baroques, 15 inch Chain 


5056 = $8.50 








10K Gold Tie Clip 



























Lingerie Clasp 
Gold Filled 


Lingerie Clasp 
10K Gold 





Shaped 


Case is 


or 
6 inches wide | $1 .00 


: Our Splendid Catalog is a 
Embroidery Set Big Book of Big Values in 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware; tointroduce our goods 
we Offer you this beautiful Sewing Set, that every woman 
needs, for only $1.00. An ideal set to own yourself, or 
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C THER church organizations at Unity in- 
clude the Woman’s Alliance, the Men’s 
Club with seventy-five members, Unity Insti 
tute, which attends to the educational and cul- 
tural side of church work and is trying to work 
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: : ] : for a birthday or holiday gift. Catz -_ tyes 
out some plan of vocational guidance for its 12158 Stiletto 574 inches Jong, adjustable eae. $.2 30 
. _ >< . siw 7 > 2 ennety - < tork Embroidery Scissors—finest stee! . 
young folks, the Neighborhood w ork, a Socic ty 4371 $3.00 11177 Turtle Tape Measure—silver plate. . . Friendship Circle 
known as ‘* The Strollers,” which walks in the Friendship Cirele 11098 Emery, Sterling Silver top, silk tassel | 20 


country on Sunday afternoons, and a Class in 11087 Sterling Silver bog hed size. . . . 25 ecesy Pearls 


4 Pearls. 4 Sapphires 11301 Embroidery Hoop, 5 
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Modern Dancing. , : Heart-shaped Satin- lined CslbsS 6 ches _-25 
The latter was the result of a reversed deci- q : Value $1.95 
| sion. Unity at first put the ban on modern B Pin a dollar bill to the coupon below; write your name 
| satel s eee ze and address plainly; and send to The Holmes Co. You'll 
dances, but when it found that modern dances B be pleased, or your money will come back quick, We 
| would not be banned, and that its young folks : will also send you our big catalog, free. 
| | The danced them, it decided to teach them and to : _— 
| see that they were danced properly. The : oo 
| il Famous COWAN Neighborhood work has grown from the play- H 
M h W L: ground and isin the form of clubs. There is a H 
artha ashington girls’ sewing class attended by eighty girls, a B 
Sewing Table basket- weaving class for boys, a band of boy : 
A kabl 1 : lly | pioneers,andaclubof Camp-Fire Girls. Hardly 4028 $1.00 4033 
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ARNISH plays a highly impor- 

tant part in the finishing of any 
home. The information given in this 
book about varnish, is something that 
everyone ought to have. A lot of good, 
practical suggestions are also made for 
home finishing. 
Varnishes vary so greatly in quality 
that the house owner should make sure that 
the varnish used has quality and reputation 
behind it. This book will help you judge the 
quality of ‘‘Little Blue Flag”’ Varnishes. 

Write for this Book Today 


and ask the name of your local dealer in 
Lowe Brothers paints, Mellotone, enamels and 
Lowe Brothers ‘‘ Little Blue Flag’’ Varnishes. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


LOWE BROTHERS, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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’ The Hormel true wholesome quality 
always satisfies the keenest hunger. 

A truly Superior grade of ham — made of 
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—cured the inimitable Hormel Way — under 
U. S. Government supervision. 

If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct 
by express f.o. b. Austin. Dairy Brand Hams 20c 
lb. Dairy Brand Bacon 30clb. Send money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. Austin, Minn. 
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HENRY “BREAKS UP” 
THE SOCIAL TRUST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


“Well,” said Alice mildly, ‘I asked you if 
we couldn’t have a special |-literary meeting, 
and you said no, the November meeting was on 
art and you had a paper to read yourself.” 

But—my dear child! I didn’t know 

“Neither did I—then,” said Alice; “‘but a 
day or two later Henry got the l-letter from the 
Professor, and Mrs. Peacock happened to be 
there when it came, and she asked Henry to 
ask him if he wouldn’t speak to the Papyrus 
Club. He was awfully n-nice about it, and he 
said he’d get a friend of his—that long-haired 
Pole who’s playing here next month—to speak 
to them on the musical afternoon. That’s what 
gave Mrs. Peacock the idea of a s-series. I 
wish we could have done something like that 
in the Woman’s Club.”’ 





tS E president, who had twice curtly declined 
the assistance of young Mrs. Chalmers, 
both times to her subsequent discomfiture, 
smiled a joyless smile. ‘‘ Mrs. Peacock must be 
avery clever woman, my dear.” 

*“Oh, she is! You'll like her a lot, I know— 
and she dances just b- beautifully !”” 

“Dances! Why surely you aren’t—I beg 
your pardon!—you are planning a very— 
inclusive affair, aren’t you? But—isn’t that 
the night Mr. Henshaw and I were to go to the 
Joneses’ musicale?” 

“No,” said Alice, ‘‘it can’t be that night 
because Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Elsie are all 
coming to our dance. I told you that ail the 
representative people are coming.” 

It occurred to Mrs. Henshaw that she 
couldn’t very well afford to absent herself 
from a festal event which was founded on the 
platform of prominence. There was also the 
strong possibility that if she slighted this 
independent Mrs. Chalmers about once more 
Alice would secede to the Papyrus Club. 

‘““Mr. Henshaw and I will be delighted,” 
Mrs. Henshaw said graciously, “‘or, at least, if 
he has made no other engagement for that 
time—and I’m sure he hasn’t—but here he 
comes, and we'll ask him!” 


The motor of the little runabout was hardly 
turned over when Alice clutched her husband’s 
sleeve and insisted on hearing an instant report. 
Henry chuckled appreciatively. 

“Like stealing jelly-beans from an infant,” 
he said. ‘‘I told him about the sharks the 
Papyrus has signed up, and said it’s too bad 
women can’t forget trivial differences, and get 
together the way the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion and the Advertising Club did last year. 
They’d been fighting each other for a long time, 
but since they amalgamated they’ve had a 
better time, done better work and had a lot 
more benefit. He smoked half a cigar before 
he said anything. How did you get along?” 

*‘Oh, my dear!” said Alice rapturously, as 
they coasted down Linden Street. ‘‘We’ve got 
it all settled! The world’s so easy to run— 
with only m-men and women to manage!” 


Ill 
LF fenerid it appeared that the Chalmers 


party was to take the form of a progress- 
ive dance at the Country Club no one had the 
hardihood to decline the invitation, partly 
from the fact that Henry and Mrs. Henry were 
the hosts, and partly because it would be 
embarrassing to ask some one the next morn- 
ing what a progressive dance of all the repre- 
sentative people was like. The girls from Oak 
and Elm and Linden Streets, however, made 
tentative engagements with the young men of 
the same quarter for all the probable number 
of dances, and, thus fortified against invasion 
by the enemy, held themselves secure against 
democracy. As a matter of fact the only sure 
method of avoiding democracy would have 
been to stay away. 

“You see it’s like this,” explained Henry to 
his admiring friend, George Graham. ‘ Every- 
thing works on a schedule. Everybody has 
a set thing to do at a certain time, with pre- 
scribed people. Forinstance, I'll give you Mrs. 
Henshaw’s program, because I madeit out first. 
Well she comes in, and starts off with three 
dances—one with her husband, one with you 
and one with me. That ought to put her ina 
good humor. Thenshe goes into the living-room 
and, instead of sitting out with her last partner, 
she gets fifteen solid minutes with Jim Slater. 
I’ve told Jim that she’s crazy about art, and 
Jim happens to be the man who got some 
whisk-headed artist from Chicago to lecture to 
the Papyrus women. Besides Jim could get a 
laugh out of a stuffed mummy, so I’ll trust him 
to handle Mrs. Henshaw. Well—then she 
dances with Dora Waring’s father, and then 
she has a game with Tom Slater and Dora and 
my father. After that she has four straight 
dances with the stupidest men in her own 
crowd, and the contrast ought to sink in like a 
needle going through burlap, because Tom and 
Dora and my dad—if I do say it myself—are 
pretty bright when they get started. Why 
Dora always makes me feel bright—whether 
I show it or not!” 

‘**T never met the lady,” 
I want to.” 

‘**Thanks,” said Henry. ‘‘Then Mrs. Hen- 
shaw has a little session in front of a fire with 
Jones and Wilson and Mrs. P:-icock. That’s 
where the fireworks start, beca.:.e Wilson is ab- 
solutely certain to congratulate Mrs. Peacock 
on the work she’s been doing for the Papyrus 
you never knew an editor to miss a chance like 
that, did you? And now observe the ingenuity 
of the true politician, meaning me—after some 
more dances we come to supper, and Mrs. Hen- 
shaw is stranded with seven of the Papyrus 
crowd, three of them on the executive com- 
mittee, in the south alcove. Daniel in the 
lions’ den isn’t in it. By the time they get 
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said Graham, “but 
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THROW away your 

feo Heat the 
whole house for less 
than you now heat a 
couple of rooms. 


ALADDIN Quality Furnace, per- 
fect heater, uses little fuel, burns 
wood, coal or coke. All sizes, warm 
air, steam and hot water. Write 
for Catalog No. F-9 today. 


North American Construction Co. [| 
88 Aladdin Building 
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Reed Roasted is Rightly Roasted 


No Watching, No Worry, No Basting by Hand— 
when you utilize the scientific cooking principle of the 


Sanitary Self Basting 
Roaster 


The steam condenses on the under side of the Patented 
Concave Top and drips directly upon the roast, basting it con- 
tinuously. Opening the dampers browns roast. 


Inner Tray catches gravy and makes it easy to handle meat. 
Air Space between Bottom Pan and Inner Tray pre- 
vents danger of scorching. 

Reed Roasters are made of pressed steel heavily enameled in 


Turquoise Blue or in Flintstone Dark Gray. Seamless, with rounded 
ends—no place for dirt to cling. Six sizes from which to select. 


Always ask for Reed Matchless Enameled Ware 
at Hardware and House Furnishing: Stores 


Reed Manufacturing Company 
NEWARK, New York 
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We Invite 2000 


EARN by actual experience in 
your home how your ironing 
may be done at a great saving of 
time and expense. Think of iron- 
ing a table cloth in 3 minutes that 
you know would take over 20 min- 
utes to iron by hand. Big saving 
on every piece ironed. 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


THE BEST [RONE Raa 


For City and Country HOMES 


Hand power or any power—6 sizes. $25 
up — Also easy payments — 
Heated by gas, 
gasoline or elec- 
‘# tricity— Average 


ironing 2 to 4 
La cents. 












In addition | 
you obtain 
longer life for your linens, more beautiful 
finish with straight edges and i ironing will 
be made easier. The Simplex soon saves 
its cost in labor, time and satisfaction. 
Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 
(Established 9 years) 


561, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


~ Also Makers of Simplex Ironers for Hotels, a 
_ Boarding Houses, Laundries, etc. See Catalog. 4 
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AGLIMPSE OF FIFTH AVENUE 
ELECTING your Fall Apparel from 
this beautiful catalog is like shopping on 
America’s most fashionable thoroughfare. We 
supply the smartest New York Shops with 
dainty dresses, suits, coatsand lingerie designed 
by our experts after latest Parisian modes. We 
offer you, direct by mail, prepaid, up-to-the-min- 
ute creations, splendidly made from the finest 
materials, atsurprising savings. In quality, beauty, styleand 
variety, the Royal line will delight you. Satisfaction or 
Money Back Guaranteed. Write for interesting catalog now. 


Royal Apparel Co., 40 E. 32nd St., New York 
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and Taste 


in cooking are certain 
by using the right 
spices. You'll find 
them all in Colburn’s 
Spices. They are pure 
and strong and full of 
the right flavor, like 


Colburn’s 
Mustard 


the King of Condiments 
THE A. COLBURN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





































Infants’ Garments 

Plain knitting receipts for Baby Gar- 
ments, simplest of stitches; the best 
eshapes; made from the famous 
BEEHIVE Scotch Fingering. Fanrous 
English Yarns used since 1785. 
beautifully. Writeforfree booklet No. 12. 
William Taylor Stearns Co., Sole Agents 
215 Fourth Av., New York 

(Look forthe BEEHIVE oneveryskein) 
he. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


through supper we'll have won or lost as far 
as Mrs. Henshaw is concerned.’ 

‘“That’s some schedule!” said Graham with 
deep admiration. ‘‘Does everybody have 
traffic rules like that?” 

“Everybody hasa perfectly definite date with 
definite people at a definite time, and the peo- 
ple who stand the best chance of liking each 
other are brought together as muchas possible.”’ 

“*There’s one thing about it,’”’ said Graham 
slowly. “‘It’s agreat scheme, but do you realize 
that if one single person doesn’t come the whole 
schedule’s ruined?’ 

‘““Everybody’ll come,” said Henry, nodding 
confidently, and he pawed absent-mindedly 
through the thick pile of sheets on which he 
was so carefully and conscientiously arranging 
the individual programs. ‘“‘It’s a circus,’ he 
remarked, ‘‘to get all these schedules straight- 
ened out so they’ll run through like the Limited 
hitting the Slope.” 

Graham smiled and then turned thoughtful. 
*‘Say, Henry,” he said, ‘‘see if you can’t ar- 
range to have my wife see a good deal of those 
Dana girls. They’re peaches, and Helen knows 
em only by sight.” 

Henry shook his head regretfully. ‘I’m 
sorry, old man; it can’t be done. Helen’ll 
have to have men for partners; I can’t break 
up the whole thing, although I’d like to for your 
sake. It’s rather queer, George—the purpose 
is to breed democracy, but the way I’ve got to 
run it is like an absolute monarchy. You don’t 
even get a vote!” 


9 


IV 
NSIDE the club house all was in readiness 
for the party which was to cement the two 
factions of Navarre society. Henry, striding 
briskly to the men’s dressing- room, doffed coat 
and hat and was preparing: to enter upon his 
career as master of ceremonies when his father 
sauntered in, halted and stared surprisedly at 
Henry’s shirt front. 
‘What’s the matter, Henry?” he asked. 
‘Have you been manicuring the furnace up at 
your house?” 

“What!” said Henry, stepping before a mir- 
ror. To his horror and confusion he saw that 
his ruffled silk shirt was streaked and spotted 
with soot and grime. ‘‘Holy mackerel!” said 
Henry vehemently. ‘‘ Well what do you know 
about that? Just before I left I did run down 
to throw a shovel of coal on the furnace. Alice 
laid out my clothes for me, and I know they 
were clean then, but — 

‘*Don’t rub it!” said Mr. Chalmers. ‘‘ Why 
you can’t possibly make that shirt do, Henry; 
you’d ruin the gown of every girl you danced 
with. You jump in your car and go home for a 
fresh one.”’ 

‘*But I’ve got to make it do!” said Henry. 
‘*This party would be an absolutely cold frost 
if I weren’t here! Besides, Alice took the run- 
about to bring Roberta over. Is your car 
here?”’ 

“T came on the trolley; you can get it on the 
return trip if you hurry.” 

“‘Here!” said Henry, thrusting a loose-leaf 
book containing the precious schedules at him. 

‘This is in case anybody loses a program. The 
programs are on the table. You can’t possibly 
make a mistake—every thing’s written down— 
and if I miss the car back, whatever else you do 
hold it off until I get here!” 

He dashed out of the room and, struggling 
into his overcoat, down the driveway to the 
lonely road, just in time to see the return trol- 
ley car disappearing around the bend. No 
trolley for an hour—no taxicabs in Navarre— 
and no guests due for thirty minutes; at least 
there was one consolation: he always kept him- 
self in first-class physical condition. Even with 
an overcoat hampering him he knew that he 
could cover the two miles to his home in less 
time than if he waited for a kind friend to arrive 
in a motor and give him a lift. And he could 
surely count on catching the eight-fifty trolley 
back to the club. Without further contempla- 
tion of his troubles Henry hauled his hat over 
his eyes and started down the turnpike at the 
standard road gait of the Harvard cross- 
country squad—six minutes to the mile. 

At the end of the first two furlongs he turned 
his ankle and was forced to slacken his pace to 
a painfully rapid walk. It was precisely thirty 
minutes from the time he left the club that he 
hopped up his own front steps and fumbled in 
his pockets for his keys. They weren’t there; 
in his haste he had forgotten to change them 
from his business suit. Calmly and deliberately 
Henry went around to the cellar window, took 
careful aim and put his adequate foot clear 
through the pane. Then he raised the window, 
clambered through and made his way to his 
room, where he dragged open the drawer sacred 
to dress ties and shirts and waistcoats. The 
drawer was erapty! Henry had attended other 
evening parties during the week, and Alice had 
sent his things to the laundry! 


we Henry disembarked from a trolley 
car at the door of the Country Club it 
was a quarter to ten. He had telephoned in 
vivid terms to his father; and after a vast 
amount of reconnoitering he had prevailed 
upon the Grahams’ maid to grant him access 
to George’s wardrobe, but, although he was 
now immaculately dressed and on the scene 
of action, his heart was sick because he knew 
that his carelessness had cost him the ideal he 
had planned. He could see in his mind’s eye 
what had happened—dancing partners were 
compromised, gameswere uneven, the trees had 
cleaved to the trees and the nuts to the nuts, 
just as they were bound to do unless they fol- 
lowed his instructions. Stopping only long 
enough to smooth back his hair he scurried on 
to the lobby where twenty couples were dancing 
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Beech-Nut 
‘Tomato Catsup 










This Season’s New Pack 


is Ready 


Last September we thought 
we had put up enough to 
goaround. We have greatly 
increased the pack this year 
but advance orders are 
heavy. Speak to your gro- 
cer now. 


F our many achievements in 
delicacy and flavor, perhaps 
the greatest is Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup. Selected tomatoes 
packed within twenty-four hours from 
the time they are picked from the vines. 


As with other Beech-Nut Delica- 


cies, the secret of flavor is simply 
told but difficult to attain. 


Every delicious flavor is a natural 
flavor latent in the thing itself. 


Flavor consists not in what we put 
in but in what we bring out—the 
subtle palate - satisfying flavors put 
there by the earth and the sun. 

This means tedious work, painstaking 
selection, delicacy of handling. 

It means an almost unreasonable amount 
of cleanliness and care. 

But the Catsup is worth while for people 
who can appreciate flavor. 


Pour some Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup on a 
square soda cracker (unsalted) or on a piece 
of flaky white bread. See if the flavor does 
not carry you back somewhere to the time 
when your palate was fresh and life was new. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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How to keep baby 


cool and comfortable 


Hot nights are hard on babies. 

Their little heads and bodies are 
covered with perspiration; the tender 
skin is chafed; perhaps there is a slight 
fever from some infantile disorder. 
No wonder they toss and whimper. 

A mother contributes this excel- 
lent suggestion: 

** Before the baby is ready to go to 
bed, powder its body with Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. By 
sprinkling the sheet with the talcum, 
a continual relief from the heat is pro- 
vided. Every slight movement of the 
baby in the night dusts the cooling 
powder about its limbs, and keeps 
its slumber undisturbed. 9 

Mennen’s is the best known, most 
used baby powder made. It both 
prevents and relieves chafing, prickly 
heat, rash and all skin discomforts 
to which babies are subject. 


ennen's 


Borated Talcum 


loilet Powder 

For sale everywhere, 25c or by 

& mail postpaid. Sample postpaid 
for 4c. State whether you wish 

- the Borated or the Violet Scented. 
Address er Mennen Co., 
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Music Lessons 
Made Easy 


_ You, too, can quickly satisfy your musical am- 
bitions—learn to play your favorite instrument, 
whether for pleasure, social prestige or to teach 
music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. The lessons 
are a marvel of simplicity and are endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 

Our valuable Art Catalog, sent free, contains sample 
lessons, a musical dictionary, and full details. Lessons in 
PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the great Sher- 
wood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE 
ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOL IN, 
GUITAR, BANJO, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, CHORAL CON. 
DUCTING, HISTORY, etc., by eminent teachers. 

Write today, giving age and course in which interested. 
Our special Scholarship Offer to early applicants makes the 
expense very small. Seeing is believing—get the catalog— 
then decide. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
561 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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HAVE 
ORIGINALITY HOUSE PL PLANS »: PRACTICAL 
By special arrangement with Mr. Walter J. Keith, 
of Minneapolis, the original architect and exponent of 


Keith’s House Plans, SHORT STORIES MAGA. 
ZINE will publish all his latest work and his best recent 
examples of houses, bungalows and cottage homes. 


Send a Dollar for Six Months’ 

Subscription and Book of Plans 
A dollar gives you 60 new House Plans, 60 short stories, 
6 complete novels (960 pages of fiction), and your c hoice 
of any one of Mr. Keith's famous $1.00 Plan Books listed below. 
155 plans for Cottages costing Less than $1600 . . $1.00 
123 plans for Cottages costing $2000 to $2500 . . 1.00 
172 plans for Cottages and Bungalows . . . . 
124 plans for Houses costing $2500 to $3000 
123 plans for Houses costing $3000 to $4000 
125 plans for Houses costing $4000 and up 


Send for Folio of 25 Bungalows, 10c 


WALTER J. KEITH, ARCH’T SHORT STORIES PUB. CO. 
Suite 800, No. 11 W. 32nd St. New York City 
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HENRY “BREAKS UP” 
HE SOCIAL TRUST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


under the evergreens. The placard at the or- 
chestra stand bore the number “6.”’ Presently 
he found George Graham in the living-room, 
discussing Yale football strategy with a viva- 
cious little girl from Chestnut Street. 

“Pardon me,” said Henry. “Where’s Dad? 
Where’ s Mrs. Henshaw?” 

“Give it up,” said Graham promptly. “The 
stuff seems to fit you all right, doesn’ tit? Well, 
as I was saying, football is played ona rectan- 
gular field about a hundred yards long 

Henry left them, dodged a group of two 
Woman’s Club ladies and two men whose wives 
belonged to the opposition, and sought the ball- 
room. He remembered that Number7 was his 
dance with Helen Graham, but she wasn’t on 
the floor norin thelobby nor on the veranda; 
and the orchestra was making a vigorous as- 

sault on Number 8 before he discovered her in 
an obscure corner talking to another girl. 

‘Oh, Henry! *? said Mrs. Graham delight- 
edly. ‘Miss Remensnyder’s cousin was in 
George’s lass at Yale and she knows all his 





friends! Isn’t it curious we've never met 
before?” 

“Of course I’ve only lived in Navarre six 
months,” apologized Miss Remensnyder of 


Walnut Street. 

“T’ll tell you what,”’ said Henry generously. 
“This dance is almost over and you both look 
happy, so I won’t butt in. I want one later 
though, Helen.” 


N DESPERATE search for tuis loose-leaf 

schedule and for Mrs. Henshaw he recalled 
the fact that the hodge-podge of events was 
entirely his own fault. ‘‘Absolutely my own,’’ 
said Henry bitterly to himself. ‘‘ And after all 
the work Alice did too!”’ 

He was searching for his records when he ran 
across his father and buttonholed him. 

“Oh, there you are!”’ smiled Mr. Chalmers. 
“Listen, Henry: with you out of it we simply 
couldn’t follow through your plans. It was so 
useless that I made an announcement—told 
’em the house was theirs and to do whatever 
suited their fancy. It’s a shame, after all the 
work you did, but they’d been standing around 
for some time when you telephoned, and it 
looked like a crisis.” 

“Tt’s a giddy farce!’’ said Henry miserably. 
‘‘Where’s Mrs. Henshaw? I’ve got to steer her 
rebel’ 

“Tf you can sort this crowd out now you're a 
bigger genius than I think you are; don’t try 
it; let things take their course. Everybody 
seems to be having a good time and you can 
try out your big idea later.’ 

‘That isn’t the point,’? groaned Henry. 
““T’ve got to get Mrs. Henshaw! Oh, what a 
farce! And tonight I was going to bust the 
social trust in Navarre! If you laugh at me, 
Dad, I'll say something!” 

He-started off in pursuit of the social dicta- 
tor, and encountered the younger Dana girl on 
a divan between two of the most promising 
young aristocrats of the Hill. Gazing at them 
in chagrin he recognized that here alone was 
enough disorder to blast all his efforts; for 
under his direction it wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible for two men to entertain one girl. Also it 
was his waltz with Miss Dana. 

““T beg your pardon,” he murmured. 

“Oh, hello, Henry! See here, I took your 
first number with Miss W aring. She was to 
have this with you. I thought that was the 
best way to fix it up. We’re perfectly happy 
right here—if this other prune w ould only have 
sense enough to get up pit leave.’ 

The other man and the Dana girl laughed 
gleefully, and Henry, setting out anew on the 
trail of Mrs. Henshaw, found Dora Waring 
and Roberta with two Butternut Street men 
engaged in a game in the south alcove. 

“Well I’ve got to go and dance with your 
brother,” said Miss Waring. ‘ He’s a lovely 
boy, isn’t he?” 

‘*Voustay right here,” ordered Roberta. ‘‘If 
he’s as lovely as all that he’d be sorry to see you 
get beaten the way we beat youlast time. Let’s 
call it two out of three.” 


B*. THIS time the clock was speeding merrily 
) along toward the supper dance. Two women, 
one descended from Governor Winthrop and 
the other from a pork packer, discovered that 
they had dear mutual friends in Des Moines 
and refused to be separated. Their husbands, 
who had just been introduced, wandered down 
for a game of billiards, and one of them invited 
the other to fill a vacancy in his luncheon club. 
Henry’s mother had found a kindred soul in the 
person of a lady whose name she couldn’t re- 
member, and was calmly cutting dances to talk 
it over. Alice and a beautiful girl from the 
corner of Walnut and Linden Streets were bar- 
ricaded behind some palms exchanging milli- 
nery secrets, and Elsie Jones had a hitherto 
unpopular young man in tow, and had learned 
that he was really very pleasant and looked 
both bored and cynical solely because his fea- 
tures happened to be arranged that way. The 
schedule was already two hours behind time 
and everybody had forgotten all about it. Peo- 
ple danced when they cared to-dance, talked, 
strolled on the moonlit veranda in the crisp 
night air—and one gathering of middle-aged 
householders, half of the elect and half who 
ought to be, was seated before the biggest of 
the open fires courageously discussing the high 
cost of living. 

Of Mrs. Henshaw and Mrs. Peacock nothing 
was to be seen, and Henry, growing sicker and 
sicker at heart and never noticing that his 
guests were intermingling much better than 
any arbitrary arrangements could have made 
them, prowled about, bemoaning the failure of 
his enterprise. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ he finally said, ‘‘it 
probably wouldn’t have worked anyway.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 99 
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The Englander WIT-EDGE’ SPRING 


EnTeED 


» THE ONLY SPRING MADE WITH SIDE GUARDS 


All Sizes or \ 


Brass or Iron Beis" ; 
Englander Link or Woven 


Fabric. 


Prices S100 to $1 


The Englander Wa 


T-EDGh SPRING 
(PATENTED) 

ensures a firm, neat, trim mattress and retains its resiliency 
and original tension under all conditions of service. 

The Englander Wit-Edge Spring gives to any bed the neat 


appearance of the box spring with the advantage of being 
thoroughly sanitary and instantly accessible in every part. 





) Guaranteed E 
for a lifetime. 


Practical 
wDurable Sanitary, 





Ask your dealer to show you The Englander Wit-Edge Spring. If 
he does not sell it, send for name of nearest dealer and a copy (postage 


prepaid) of our handsomely illustrated booklet, 


“The Englander 


Productions for Sleep and Rest,’’ showing The Englander 
Wit-Edge Springs and many other famous Eniomder specialties. 


The Englander 


OUCH BE 


(PATENTED) 


oe Ga a 
* - Pye ‘pak. 


Sa 
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6 ft. 2 in. long, 30 


bed for two people. 





With one motion, this roomy 
couch can instantly be made 
into a thoroughly comfortable 


Absolutely sanitary 


The Englander 
Compan? 





As a Couch 


in. wide 





Sold by All Good 
Furniture Dealers 
Department 
Stores Everywhere 


Metal 
parts 
finished 


in fine 

Quality ¥ 
gold 

bronze. 


4 ft.6 in. wide 
6 ft. 2 in. long 
Price 
$20.00 


two adults 


The. Englander Couch Bed is equipped with 
National or woven wire fabric. Supported by 
Japanned helical springs ateachend. Good qual- 
ity white Cotton mattress,covered with heavy 








No. 7, Our largest 
selling couch bed. 


Other styles, sizes and prices 


grade, plain green denim out- 
side and good quality ticking 
inside. Heavy steel angles and 
braces. Ball-bearing socket 
casters and steel wheels. 
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~~ SLEEP AND REX é 








—the portion inside 





Write for it, and 








kernel—is used in making 


It’s literally the concentrated 
milk of green, sweet corn — 
delicate in flavor and great in nourishment. 
Most high class grocers sell it. Our 


The delicious portion of 
green, sweet corn 


the 


Free book of Kornlet recipes 


tells of dozens of dishes—Fritters, Soup, Waf- 
fles, Puddings, etc.—delic 
Kornlet. 


iously made with 


Order a can Parcel Post 
If your dealer hasn't Kornlet and you're 
not able to secure it from some other 
grocer, send 25c in stamps with grocer’s 
mame and address for full-size can, 
prepaid, and recipe book. 
The Haserot Canneries Co. 


415 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
































We save you 


25 to 40 


Per cent 
Any quantity at 


Wholesale Prices 


Write today for our 


New Wholesale Catalog 82L 
Lowest Price China Catalog 
published. Illustrates a thou- 
Sand up-to-date designs in Im- 
Ported Chinaat very exceptional 
bargainprices, Compare with what 
you have been paying. Our quali- 
ties are the very best. Send today. 


Beginner’s Complete $948 5 Sent 
$3.75 Outfit—Special 


paid 


Includes 12 Bottles Powder Colors, 1 Bottle Mixing Oil, 
1 Palette Knife, 1 Mixing Slab, 1 Transfer Paper, 1 Tracing 
Paper, 5 Brushes and Handles, 1 Plate Divider, 1 pair 
Imported China Salt and Pepper with 8 T.& C. New Process 
Designs and 1 50c Complete Imstruction Book. All in neat 
Box. Money back if not satisfied. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 





























Ten JSizes 
Six Shapes 
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(GEM Dress Shields 
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Half the we 
Weight of ey ea 
Ordinary / ane 
Shoes 7 Ss 
GY Ey “ feet full protection dur- HENRY *“ BREAKS UP”? 
ing the wet winter months by 
wearing a weather-proof shoe that is THE SOCIAL TRUST ye 


light, sensible and good-looking. 


rot-Moc 


BACK TO NATURE SHOES 
x Grown-ups 
and Growing-ups. 


This handsome high-cut Trot-Moc Boot gives 
you protection in all kinds of winter weather, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


He was still standing irresolute, alone, when 
a hand was laid on his arm and, turning, hemet 
the smiling eyes of Mrs. Henshaw. 

“My dear boy ! !” said the lady impulsively. 
“a think you're the cleverest boy I ever knew 
in my life! How did youknowlI adore art and 
put me with that charming Mr. Slater?”’ 

“How—oh, I didn’t!” 

“Oh, but you must have!’’ She tapped him 
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r ‘ 
and at the same time is extremely light,com- with her fan graciously. “That Mr. Slater has 
iortable and long-wearing. It retains its pli- quite captured my heart. And 
ability no matter how much it is wet. I looked for you everywhere,”’ said Henry. = 
“cc 4 
The high strap model is made of brown ‘Iwas awfully cut up about our dance.’ \3 Z 
water-proof moose for Misses and Children, Mrs. Henshaw drew him aside with a great c 
Boys and Youths. The same model without pretense at secrecy. ‘‘ You must promise not (Fj 
= peace = bg pag cep yp Men and to tell,” she whispered, ‘‘but I’d just met Mrs. 
Jomen. Here at last isa boot that gives women . : . : 
ankle-protection against wet skirts without tir- Peacock when your father announced that we N 
ing weight. In fact. the lightness of these boots could spend the evening just as we pleased. fi 
ill recommend them to every one who nee id 2m i > — Ps 3 oy 
weather- proof foot-wear, but who objects to We've been in the cupola the music oe ene ‘ 
clumsiness and excessive weight. derfully sweet coming up to us—and we’ve been 
working out a plan to revolutionize Navarre! ( 
TROT-MOCS are made i in I’m very proud and happy to have originated ) 
22 St l it! We’ve decided that the women can do much 
yies more pleasurable and effective work in one club \ 
we © Trot-Mocs are made in rather than in two, so that even if we did neg- } : 
Bas many models for lect your dancing, dear boy, we’ve really done ( ss ae 
aa ioc sen, something of permanent value. Mr. Slater in- ) 
women and troduced me toeverso many nice young people; : 
an ba oe where can they have been hiding themselves ( 
tremely tough all these years? #§ Jeri ) 
‘ judian Tanned “T don’t know,” said Henry dazedly, and as { 
tanned by our special proc- Mrs. Henshaw gave her attention to her hus- } 
ess to give them pliability band he slipped away to the grill fora smoke, N 
au rues dena Ss when Elsie Jones intercepted him and delivered } 
ane Sakae thee ond heropinion of his character, “And that young- ; 
Canada sell Trot-Mocs est Slater boy’s a peach!” she ended breath- SAL 
with the positive assur- lessly. “How on earth did we ever leave him 
ance of satisfaction. rat 
ge out of our crowd, Henry? 
. .0ok for the PY F 
Send for name and trade I don’t know,” he gibbered, smiling the 
Winter muark. Uf ie as smile of the condemned one who has just re- 
Style Book. ERENCE. a ceived the reprieve. < : 
It’s Free. Trot-Moc. sees, f TOILET 
E splat eae a few yards and encoun- ; . WATER ao I 
tered another very pretty girl, one of the : EE % A 
Ashby-Crawford (o., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. Hill folk, who accosted him smartly: ‘‘ Aren’t MG ‘  Migomoe Jie 








you ashamed of yourself, Henry Chalmers? 
FAVORS AND NOVELTIES You haven’t introduced me to that darling little 
woman in pink. Who is she?” 

“That’s Mrs. Peacock,” said Henry, and, 
hastily performing the introduction, he fled to 
the grill, where half adozen of hisownassociates 
and a similar number who hadn’t qualified for 
that honor were holding forth around a table. 
=x: “Hello, Henry!” said one of them. ‘‘ Much 
TANGO obliged for starting me out withthat little Dana 
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Miniature Metal Covered Meno B Bock —_ Pencil. . . 25c each ° sueke all sae ins 
Cloth Comic Pumpkin Face Sqeeker.. . * * 25¢ each girl. I stuck to herall theevening. I oweyou 
China Figure, Tango Dancers .. . 25c each something.’ ° 
Halloween Favors in tre mendous ‘variety, ‘Lanterns, “al; , +. et ae ‘ > watts - 
Witches, Ghosts, Skulls, Weird Figures and Novelties, ‘ ‘ce you liked he Rs said Henry affably. 
Masks, Paper Hats, Confetti, Jack Horner Pies, Snapping I , take you around some time. 
Mottoes, Tally Cards, Dinner Cards, Paper Napkins, etc. “That Miss Waring is a dream.”’ 
NEW CATALOGUE. Shackman’s Catalogue of Favors is is en Bit PD: saeet ss ES ae 
now ready. Over 10,000 different novelties illustrated and de- Fine work!’ said Henry. J Pl take you vy y vyY a 
scribed. Every holiday of the year is taken care of, Favors for around to call some night if you haven’t the 4 Ol / E / WA f| E R 
Birthdays, Weddings, Smokers, Card Parties, Dances and for nerve to go alone.”’ 





every conceivable occasion where a souvenir is desirable. 

We are the only house in the world dealing exclusively in Favors 
and this book will be invaluable to the hostess, Catalogue sent free o : oe 
‘ou on request. No order filled under 50c. We do not pay mail charges. “Stubbs,’”’ corrected Henry. “Gertrude 
B. SHACKMAN & CO0., 906 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York Stubbs. She lives two doors around the corner 


from you. You'd better motor over one of these 


<— WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR § fj days and get acquainted.” 


“VYea,bo! Also one with a name like Tubbs, 
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nt ‘ lon sal pee “Christmas, Chalmers!’’ said one of the 
ry at in a few minutes without heat — Chestnut Street men who had gone to school 
ices guaranteed not to injure the with him, ‘‘I wouldn’t have believed there are 
ay hair In any way —far supe- so many nice girls in town I didn’t know!” 
82L rior to kid or any “My mother just heard a rumor that the 
aioe other curlers. women’s clubs are going to amalgamate,” vol- 
thou- unteered another man who hadn’t ‘ “belonged.” 
n Im “T don’t know anything about it,’’ said 
tional vary ~ ~ e 
what Henry virtuously, “but I'll take you ‘around . yf 07 2 nh y 7¢ 
avall- Every curler some—I mean I hope it’s true!” The “Use of a Ss ood per U77e 1S 
mo electrified —impart - He was wondering what would have hap- 
ent : : : d had his schedule been carried out, when see ae Bos Pose 
ing strength to the hair. pene a Me , ’ 
iF Fifty ond in dati use a waiter announced: ‘‘ Supper, gen "lemen!” ? the nishing touch loa dainty 
o 7 “ ad ‘ With one impulse the young men of Navarre f 
; Oil, Guaranteed unbreakable. rose and sought the young women, and the “a. - ? : 5 
spar wk mee or amen send us his name | jpiracle of it was that they all sought new Va woman s toilet. Violet Sec 
bape Money willingly refunded. friends. 3) 
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is the final choice of the 


woman of perfect taste. It ts 


icagn > VE Fin he eee i ND so, twenty minutes later, Alice and / 


Henry sat in a secluded niche, renewing 




















their success. In spite of the furnace door, the 
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Success Follows Fall Planting 


Send for Catalog A and plant at once 


Experienced growers find the fall safe and sure. Spring 
can’t. be trusted. Wagner's Free Catalog A gives 
other advice equally valuable. Helps you select bulbs 
and plants, tells you how to secure most artistic 
effects. Write today and plant the right things at the 
right time in the right place and in the right way. 


The Wagner Park Nursery Co. 
Box 800, Sidney, Ohio 

















50 Years of Failure 


10 Years of Success 


AND WHY! 


An actual experience booklet. 
How 7 persons (some after a 
lifetime of failure) have bet- 

4 conditions mentally, physically and financially 

igh New Thought. A booklet for you today, 

~t your desire-energy in the way of health, hap- 
pit and success. 


SPEC .; OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above 
booki together with 3 months’ trial subscription to 
NAU1.LUS, the practical magazine of self-help — the 
leadiny magazine of the New Thought Movement. Edwin 
Mark»eam, Edward B. Warman, A.M., Orison Swett 
M arden, William Walker Atkinson and many others 
contribute regularly. Elizabeth Towne is Editor. Send 
at once, and we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox's 
dainty booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 795, HOLYOKE, MASS. 








their youth and fairly bursting with pride in : 


dress clothes in the laundry, the disappearance 
of Mrs. Henshaw and Mrs. Peacock, and the 
lateness of Henry at his own festivity, here was 
Navarre, nuts and trees, Henshaws and Pea- 
cocks, Hill and Main Street, supping together 
in the utmost cordiality. 

“Well,” said Henry, leisurely devouring a 
lady finger, “it only goes to show that snob- 
bishness i is either a bad habit ora good bluff.’ 

“Why I d-don’t think so; I think it’s a 
s-subterfuge.” 

‘And to think,”’ he added, ‘“‘that you could 
bring this gang together inside the first year 
you've lived here! Alice, you make the Peace 
Congress look like a crowd of bargain hunters. 
Look at Mrs. Henshaw talking to Dora 
Waring!” 

“Oh, she loves herto death! She told me so. 
She’s going to give a dance just for all the new 
young ; people she’ s met, and youand [are to be 
the guests of honor. But after all,”’ said Alice 
reflectively, “‘it was hardly any f-fun at all, 
Henry dear. It wasso easy!”’ 

They fell silent, and from theirsecluded niche 
gazed out at “Our Set’’ fraternizing with those 
who hadn’t *‘ belonged.’’ At sight of the wonder 
they had accomplished Alice ‘and Henry, born 
diplomat and born politician, clasped tightly 
each other’s hands. Behind them lay the petty 
ication and the petty snobbishness of the 
little town they both loved; before them sat 
Navarre, witha napkin on its lap, eating its 
complacent way into democracy. 

“Oh, well!” said Henry rather wearily. 

“* Now let’s go out for some other fool project; 
let’s make a City Beautiful! ”’ 

“All right,” agreed Alice, her eyes beginning 
to shine again. ‘‘ Let’s! Let’s start right away. 
It ought to be awfully easy!”’ 
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Setti Rothier : de Segurola SAS ° 
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MVUNDERWOOD 


BonNoeERwoOD eksaaal pel 2 e Duchene 


Caruso and other noted artists 
hearing their own rendition of 
the great Masked Ball Quintet 


Caruso; Hempel, Duchene, de Segurola, Rothier, and Setti (Director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus) listening to their Masked Ball 
Quintet (Victor Record 89076). 





When you hear the famous concerted numbers of 
opera on the Victrola, it is just as though you were 
hearing them in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

They are rendered by the same great artists, and 
with all the beauty of tone and thrilling power which 
earn for them the plaudits of enthusiastic opera-goers. 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you this great 
concerted number or any other music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





There are Victors and Victrolas in New Victor Records demonstrated at 
great variety of styles from $10 to $200. ; all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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DESIGNED By A. NEELY HALL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ITCHEN and pantry con- 
veniences are always appre- 
| ciated, and this rack for things 
| in every-day use is simple to con- 
| struct. The top and bottom cross 
rails are just far enough apart so 
that both ends of the shortest 
articles will strike against them. 
| 
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DESIGNED BY A. NEELY HALL 
Pans Stacked in This Way are Easier to 
Get At Than When Nested 








A Convenience for Removing 
the Mud From One’s Shoes 
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DESIGNED BY 
A. NEELY HALL 


N UMBRELLA-STAND is 
useful in either a house or an 
apartment. The base of this one 
holds a tin muffin-pan, having 
six cups, each cup forming a 
receptacle for an umbrella end. 
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F a medicine-cabinet 

were constructed 
with a separate com- 
partment at the side 
for poisons there would 
be little chance of pick- 
ing up a bottle of poison 
medicine by mistake. 
Such a cabinet could 
be constructed of wood 
from a packing box. 
It is simply made and 
finished with white en- 
amel and has either a 
clear glass or a mirror 
in the door. 




















VERY inch of space 

is utilized in this $6 
shirtwaist-box. Inside 
twoor more shallow trays 
are fitted in such a man- 
ner that its contents are 
easily accessible. These 
trays are the width of 
the box and only half its 
| length, but slide the en- 
tire length. By sliding 
| the trays back and forth 
| the bottom is accessible. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY HELEN &. MERF 
A Portable Linen-Closet Which Can be Placed 
Before a Hall Window 


HIS serving-table 

would be much 
appreciated by the 
housewife, who would 
find many uses for it. 
The shelf shown at the 
side, which slides in 
and out, is the partic- 
ular feature of this de- 
sign, as it increases the 
efficiency of the table 
at least one-fourth. 
If one already pos- 
sessed a serving-table 
a shelf could easily be 
added. 





DESIGNED BY 
A. E. SWOYER 























O ONE need do 

without a shoe-rack 
when one can be made 
as easily as this one. 
Wood from an ordinary 
packing box would suf- 
fice, and it could cer- 
tainty be made in an 
hour or two. It can be 
made any length you de- 
sire, to fit any space, and 
is a distinct advantage 
over the shoe-bag. 











A Chair Which Serves as a Blacking- 
Box as Well 
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. ee sain DESIGNED E GALEN PERKETT 
An Interesting Treatment in Front of Casement Windows: China Cupboards on Each Side With Drawers 
for Linen Below. There is Sufficient Space Around the Radiator to Allow the Air to Circulate 




















A Circular-Top Table With a Com- 
partment at the Bottom 









































CONTRIBUTED By MARY H, NORTHEND 











Bedside Screen Which Could be Easily Made at Home 





ERE are two interesting designs for screens, 

which the handy man would delight in mak- 
ing. The one on the left is a bedside screen, and 
would be appreciated in a house where there was 
an invalid. Any one who has been ill knows how 
inconvenient it is to be always asking for things 
that are needed. How much more convenient it 
is to have things placed within reach as such a 
screen makes possible! 

The nursery screen opposite has a seat under 
which the baby’s bathtub is placed. It is hidden 
from view by the valance. Outside it is covered 
with cretonne, and inside oilcloth or some other 
washable material may be used. As will be seen in 
the picture all the accessories are close at hand. 
The cushion for pins, which is suspended between 
the two panels, is wonderfully convenient. 

NoTE—The Architectural Editor will be glad 
to send diagrams and further details of con- 
struction of the book-rack, pan-rack, umbrella- 
stand, medicine-cabinet, serving-table, 
shirtwaist-box and portable linen-closet, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with 
the request. 
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NoTE—If you have any good, practical handy-man ideas send them to us. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


A Nursery Screen is Handy and Keeps Off Drafts 
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We will pay from $1 to $5 for each idea accepted. These may be submitted in the form of 
photographs or drawings, and should be accompanied by a short description and diagrams showing construction where necessary. Unavailable ideas will be returned if 
accompanied by postage. Address all material to The Architectural Editor, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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** Unsatisfactory Rooms and Food” 


, HILE formerly the “servant problem” 

seemed a personal matter to many women, 
for some time it has been considered worthy of 
economic research and study by various investi- 
gators who give us the following summary why 
girls do not like domestic service: 


(1) Other occupations have more well- 
defined hours and more standardized work. 
(2) Too much confinement evenings and 


Sundays. 

(3) Housework is hard and lonely except in 
large establishments. 

4) Can be better dressed in other occupa- 
tions. 

(5) Pride and unwillingness to be called 
“servants,” both by employ ers and by those of 
their own class who work in shops, ete. 

(6) Constant change in work. 

(7) Factory and store work cleaner. 

(8) Lack of consideration from mistress. 

(9) Prefer to work for a man than for a 
woman. 

(10) No stimulus to do better work. 

(11) Little chance for promotion. 

(12) Unsatisfactory rooms and food. 

(13) More girls ‘‘go wrong’ and become in- 
sane from the servant class than from any other 
class of woman workers.—Verdict of investi- 
gators. 

There is not one point (considering the average 
case) that we mistresses can refute. Work in 
other lines has long ago Kecomé, or is fast becom- 
ing, standardized as to hours, pay and conditions 
surrounding the worker. Housework alone is still 
conducted along lines of uncertain hours and 
indefinite conditions; a feudal relationship eXx- 
ists between mistress and maid that is unknown 
almost everywhere else between employer and 
employee. 

In the light of this it is my opinion that we 
only begin to get at the real heart of the servant 
problem when we turn our eyes, not upon the 
servant, but upon the mistress. There is no 
servant problem, but I make bold to say there is 
a ‘mistress problem.’”’ The only solution, I am 
convinced, is for the mistress to reform herself 
and place ‘her home on a more efficient basis. 

‘But you cannot standardize conditions in the 
home!” dozens of readers will exclaim. ‘‘ Do you 
mean that Katy is to drop the roast and put on 
her hat the moment the w his tle blows?” ‘* What 


about night dishes? ‘The girl never gets 
through before nine.’ 
I know certain conditions must be met in every 


home that make it impossible to reach perfect 
institutional results, but I say emphatically that 
in case after case conditions, methods and hours 
of work in the average home can be standardized 
to a much greater extent. I say this not as a 
day dreamer, but because I have myself so stand- 
ardized them in many cases for others, and 
especially in my own 
home, where we have two 
children, a large country 
house and six at meals 
every day. Katy need 
not drop the roast, but she 
should have a definite, 
punctual afternoon “rest 
period” before starting 
on the supper shift. I do 
not think there is a genu- 
ine case of a medium-sized 
family which could not 
permit Katy to be through 
with the dishes by about 
seven-thirty. By im- 
proved methods, a step- 
saving kitchen layout and 
the use of labor-saving 
equipment, housework can 
be so standardized as to 
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be done with less effort 

and waste of time, and in 

“Never Gets Through moredefinite hours. Sol 
Before Nine” say bluntly that unless 


we women first solve this 

‘mistress problem” we need not expect either 
to secure trained workers or to hope that more 
women will be willing to enter domestic service. 


What Makes Good Servants Scarce 


Ae AIN glancing at the list of objections given 
af above by the girls themselves you will s 
that after the criticism of undefined hours come 
loneliness, no chance to dress up, no stimulus, 
confinement, etc., all reasons based on psycho- 
logical grounds and having nothing to do with the 
wage question. Whether or not she realizes it 
always the servant is the only worker who is 
untouched by the high cost of living. 

No, it is not a wage question, I repeat, but a 
matter of psychology. It is the ‘‘feelings”’ the 
servant has when she is called ‘‘servant”’ by the 
mistress, or ‘‘pot-scrubber”’ by young men who 
pass her by and pay their attentions to more- 
dressed-up girls from the store; it is because 
working all day within four walls she has no out- 
side stimulus, no knowledge nor vision of outside 
incidents, no gossip even, to break the gray drab 
if housework, except on the high lights of Thurs 
day and Sunday ‘‘out.”’ As still further proof 
that it is not the work itself, but the conditions 
surrounding the work, let me call your attention 
to the fact that while it is impossible to secure 
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service it is not nearly so difficult 
toinduce them to do the same kind 
of work under ditferent and more 
standardized conditions. That is, 
while the mistress in the individ- 
ual home cannot secure help, the 
restaurant, the hotel and the in- 
stitution yearly employ thousands 
of satistied Waitresses, coo 
maids and cleaning women snd 
that at lower wages than are paid 
in the home. 


The One Solution 


HAVE tried to show that all the 
objections against entering do- 
can be divided into two groups, 
namely, ** enatandarcived conditions and work” 
and ‘psychological reasons,” as I call the group 
of important objections already discussed. The 
first objection can be met by us mistresses put- 
ting our homes ona more standardized, business- 
like basis; the ** psychological reasons”’ I believe 
can be met only by adopting the suggestion con- 
tained in the title of this article: ‘* Suppose our 
servants didn’t live with us.” 

Every one of the psychological reasons against 
domestic service—loneliness, confinement, no 
chance to dress up, no stimulus, no change, etc.— 
would be practically and entirely removed if the 
worker had a definite 
daily existence out- 
side of the four walls 
in which we imprison 
her every day. If 
she, like the clerk, 
the stenographer, the 
factory worker, came 
to us at a definite 
morning hour and 
left at a definite hour 
in the evening the 
servant would at 
once cease to be 
“servant,” and 
would develop into a 

‘house girl,’’ as dig- 
nified, independent 
and professional as 
the factory worker, 
the telephone girl 
or the shopgirl. 

I do not believe 
there is one woman 
who reads this who will not admit the dignity 
and professional standard which such a plan 
would create toward housekeeping, and visualize 
how this plan would totally remove the bulk of 
the objections the girls have, and allow them to 
have independent, personal lives of their own. 

But what many women will not see at first is 
how this plan is to be worked out and how the 
mistress will adjust herself to this almost revo- 
lutionary idea. But think — 

There was a time when the washerwoman 

came to the house at five-thirty or six A. M., and 
stayed until she finished, even if it was after 
seven P. M. But she doesn’t do this today, yet 
the work is done satisfactorily just the same. 
Today she comes at a definite period or time, and 
if she doesn’t entirely complete the work she 
leaves a few rolls for you to iron the next day; 

or you pay her extra for the time she consents to 
stay and finish. Similarly with every other kind 
of ‘‘help,”’ w hich i in the old days was subject only 
to the mistress’s whims, or was willing to do more 
work just to be ‘accommodating.’ But those 
old days of tradition and emotional loyalty are 
gone and have given place to fair, businesslike 
arrangements with regular hours and extra pay 
for extra work or “‘overtime.’”’ Why not, with 
house servants, make this same gradual evolution 
which we have already made (whether we like it 
or not) with the laundress, the seamstress, the 
stenographer, the carpenter and every other 
worker except poor Katy? 


mestic service 


Definite Contracts Will be Much Better 


. I UT how do we know that she will ‘show up’ 

in the morning?” is the question asked 
next. We don’t know that she will; but even 
under the old plan we don’t know that she will, 
when every Thursday and Sunday are potential 
jumping-off places, and when, many a time under 
present plans, Katy fails to “‘show up” and we 
are forced to make breakfast ourselves. There 
always will be uncertainty in labor relations, 
because they are human relations. 

What will help Katy to ‘‘show up”’ is not the 
fallacy of insisting that she be incarcerated in our 
homes (our modern 
child-training knowl- 
edge should teach us 
that), but by making 
with her more definite 
contracts. Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark 
and Germany are all 
more advanced than 
we on this matter of 


contracts between ; 
mistress and maid 
Many mistresses in 
thi 


this country may not 
knowthatinseveralof 
our own States there 
exist legal ‘‘rights”’ 
for both employerand 
employee,and various 
organizations are 
working to increase 
businesslike arrange- 
ments between both 
sides. I quote only 
a small part of an excellent manual which all 
mistresses should read, as follows: 
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Mary White 
will serve him, and Henry 
White as ——— for one 
month to month, 


Brown that she 
Brown employs Mary 
month, and thereafter from 
unless the employment shall be 


agrees ‘vith Henry 


——s oo 
ANUS 
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“Can be Better Dressed in 
Other Occupations ” 





“Her Evenings are Not Spent in a Poky Room” 
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Henry Brown agrees to pay Mary White $—— at 
the end of each month of her employment, eo to 
supply her with lodging and sufficient and whole- 
some food during the time of said employment. 

Either party breaking this contract shall pay to 
the other a sum not less than one week's wages to 
cover the expense and loss of time caused by such 
breach. 

The first week of this employment shall be a trial 
week and during said trial week either party may 
terminate the contract on one day’s notice. 

Such contracts would do more to strengthen 
the spirit of “fair deal” between employer and 
employee than any attempt to ‘‘regulate” a 
girl’s personal life. 

That many women wish for just this relation 
I know, for they have expressed it to me, and, 
while the adjustment may take some time, it 
must come in some form, and eventually it will 
work out only for the best good of both parties. 


Does Living Out Tend to Immorality ? 


‘tee suggestion of the girl’s “sleeping out” 
from the home I myself brought before a 
group of distinguished club women in a large city 
during a lecture last year. After the lecture 
several of the finest women came and suggested 
to me informally that probably I had not thought 
of aserious objection to the plan—namely, that 
it would increase the immorality of the servants, 
and that it was much safer for them to be ** pro- 
tected in a good home” than to sleep 
elsewhere at night. I am afraid these 
women and others are not familiar with 
the actual facts on this point as given 
by undisputed authorities. Miss Jane 
Addams, w riting about a year ago, 
remarked: 


More girls are drawn from the class of 
servants into immoral lives than from any 
other one group. 


Miss Grace Abbott, formerly Director 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League 
of Chicago, says: 


The percentage of immorality among 
domestic servants is enormous, and can be 
accounted for by the loneliness of their 
lives and the fact that such a girl, because 
she does not live with her own group, asa 
factory worker or shopgirl does, is there- 
fore free from the sort of social control 
which is exerted on these other workers. 


A pamphlet, “ From Kitchen to Night 

Court,”’ recently penned, shows how, 

even though we flatter ourselves that we ‘ pro- 
tect’ “our servants, they still, under present condi- 


tions, ‘‘go wrong” in appallingly great numbers. 
May not the very fact that we so seldom can 


or do offer servants a place to entertain callers be 
just the reason why girls are forced to meet in 
public places and on the street, and hence 
totally without the restraint of the 
others? Will you not admit that if a 
living at home with her family, or 
in a rooming-house with other 
girls, there would be less chance of 
her entering an immoral life than 
under our so-called ‘‘ protection”’ 
which results in loneliness, con- 
finement and no adequate chance 
for daily stimulus and simple ex 
change of conversation with those 
of similar interests? 


are 
presence olf 
girl were 


Increased Wages are Offset 


“WE . WOULD have to pay 
them more if they slept 
elsewhere”? is another and gen 
eral criticism made by numbers of 
women, ‘“‘and many of us can't 
afford to pay more than we do 
now.” FE 

I fear that countless women do 
not actually know how much the y4 % 
“‘overhead expenses”’ of 
more servants means in 
money to us now. There is the 
servant’s room, with its furnish- 
ings, blankets, etc., the light she burns at night, 
the fuel it takes to heat her room, or the actual 
building expense of extra rooms or a ‘“‘servants’ 
wing” with its special plumbing, etc. In large 
cities where rent is high an extra room means 
from four dollars to twenty-five dollars a month 
more on the rent. Even a five-room house costs 
less than a six-room house to rent, and the heat- 
ing of every room adds to the total when we 
divide the monthly coal bill. Even if you own 
your home, and have furnishings already, the 
actual light, fuel and upkeep of one or more 
rooms for servants 
amounts to a very 
definite sum in dollars 
and cents. 

In this new scheme 
you will, of course, 
have to add the cost 
ofasleeping place and 


one or 
actual 


arfare, and _ possibly 
bicskfast, to what 
you pay now. But 


the increased wages 
will be balanced by 
reduced ‘‘overhead 





expenses” in most 
cases; and even if the 
new plan means a 
small increase in 
wages will it not be 


balanced by your hav 
ing more privacy and 
securing more Compe 
tent houseworkers? 
How an Actual Case Works Out 

*D JUST like to see how it actually works out; 

has anybody ever tried it?”’ is the remark 
of every mistress. Yes, not only one but also 
many people have tried the plan, and I am going 
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“The Immorality Among Domestic 
Servants is Finormous” 





Mrs. C is willing to prepare breakfast 
herself for her small family. 

At seven-thirty Delia arrives fresh froma night 
passed with friends, after having visited a**movie”’ 
or been on a small shopping expedition. In the 
street cars that morning she is *‘ going to work” 
just like any other girl whose destination is the 
store or the office. She removes her wraps and 
changes her street dress for a uniform and an 
apron, which are always left at the mistress’s 
home (this helps to avoid danger from Contagion, 
which is another minor objection raised by 
women to the sleeping-out plan). Then she starts 
to wash the breakfast dishes and to follow the 
work schedule which has been carefully prepared. 
As part of Delia’s work is care of a baby Mrs. 

insists on 
scrupulous cleanli- 
ness,and that Delia 
take a bath every 
afternoon in her 
‘‘off-time’’ of one 
hour. Supperis at 
six, and by washing 
up pots and pans 
while other courses 
are being served, 
the dishes are 
finished about 
seven-thirty, thus 
avoiding the rush 
hours of the cars. 

Alittle more than 
half an hour brings 
Delia home to her 
room, where she is 
free to spend the 
evening as she likes 
without interfer- 
ence or restriction. 
Instead of **Thurs- 
day out’? she has 
Saturday afternoon and all Sunday off every 
other week. This gives her a good shopping 
afternoon and a chance to have one W eek-enda 
month like other workers. 

Delia’s work hours and 
something like this: 


) 





“The Work Schedule 
Carefully Prepared” 


off-time hours are 





WorK Hours OrF-TIME Hours 
7:30 A. M. to 12 M. 12 mM. to: 12: 30'P. M., 
lunch 
:30 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. M. to 4:30 P.M. 
30 P.M. to 7:30 P.M. :30 P. M. 
Total . 10!. Hours 


The rate of payment for regular work is five 
dollars a week. Figuring on this basis Delia’s 
‘*off-time’’ or overtime” is worth twelve anda 
he lf cents an hour. It often happens that Mrs. 

has company, which keeps Delia until 
8:30 instead of the regular time. A very special 
guest on Sunday means that she may be asked to 
give up part of her holiday and do extra work. 
Or if her mistress wants work done in her ‘‘off- 
time” in the afternoon, 
when Delia is free to run 
around to the library, or 
to write a letter or just 
get a whiff of fresh air, 

Mrs. C pays for it. 

In other words Mrs. 
C—— has so standard- 
ized her housework that 
it can be done in regular 
hours, and if extra work 
must be done extra pay 
is given. Besides the 
regular five dollars wage 
Delia receives one dol- 
lar for her room and 
seventy-five cents for 

carfare, making a total of 
six dollars and seventy- 
five cents a week. In 
addition she is offered a 
monthly bonus for mas- 
tering certain dishes, 
taking more care of the 
baby and relieving Mrs. 

of still more 
detail. Delia, like workers in other fields, is being 
offered the greatest incentive to increased effi- 
ciency, namely, increased pay for better work and 
greater responsibility. 





Delia Likes the Plan. Does Mrs. C— 

I] ELIA iat in many homes before coming 
to Mrs. and trying this plan. And 

when I asked a r the other day what she thought 

of it she replied: ‘I wouldn’t change for any- 

thing.’ 

Not only does she appreciate more standard- 
ized conditions, but also she comes to work with 
a fresh outlook each morning, which reacts on 
her and makes her a more cheerful and willing 
worker. Her evenings are not spent in a poky 
room chosen for her, but in one she has picked 
out, paid for and arranged to suit herself; where, 
with other girls, she is independent and can in- 
vite whom she chooses to it, or she may share the 
rooming-house parlor in which to meet her man 
acquaintances. 


rhe most important thing the plan does for 


Mrs. C is to give her the assurance of per- 
fect privacy; no more ‘key aor nor questions ol 
‘Is Delia in?” nor that subtle feeling that there 


is some one else in your home, that you should 
be looking after and seeing that she is happy. 
Standardized hours mean less friction for both 
Mrs. ( and Delia. 

Extra pay obviates the servants’ 
willingness to do extra work, 
“grouch” with which many 
extra guests and extra duties. Above all it se- 
cures for Mrs. C a worker who is not tied to 
her by old-fashioned, emotional loyalty, but bya 
new and equally strong loyalty based ona spirit 
of fairness and the desire of Mrs. C—— to have 
Delia profit by her own increased efficiency in a 
tangible, financial way and to lead as independ- 
ent and thoroughly human a life asis possible. In 


present un- 
and the general 
workers look on 





terminated by either party on at least one week's 0 te!l you all about one case which I know inti- this case, it seems to me, rests the solution of the 
sufficient girls to enter positions of domestic notice before the expiration of any month. mately —the case of * Delia” and Mrs. C—. “servant problem.” 
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Second-Floor Plan of House 
on Left 
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DESIGNED By J. T. TUBBY, JR. 


UST above 

is a house 
designed in re- 
sponse to a 
demand for “a 
good home.’’ 
The floor plans 
show how con- 
veniently it is 
arranged inside. 
A centrally 
placed chimney 
isan economical 
feature. 


DESIGNED By FRANK L. SIMMONDS 


PRETTY bungalowof five 
rooms, bath and screened 
sleeping-porch is shown above. 
This bungalow is built on a 
sloping lot which allows for a 
cellar under nearly the whole 
house, and is entered by a grade 
entrance. The exterior is cov- 
ered with cedar shingles un- 
stained and left to weather. 
There are oak floors in the 
living-room and dining-room 
and pine finish throughout. 
Below is a bungalow which 
fills the needs for an inexpen- 
Sive, convenient home which 
can be built on a lot thirty feet 
wide. Itis an ideal little home. 


le THE ‘bungalow above, 
which has six rooms and a 
bath, rustic clapboards and 
stone are cleverly combined. 
The casement window grouping 
is especially pleasing. 

In the center is shown a two- 
story house built on the long 
low lines of the bungalow type 
of house. Outside the house is 
of shingles stained gray with 
white trim. Inside everything 
bespeaks comfort. 

Below is an interesting home 
of seven rooms and bath, and 
as it is provided with a cellar 
and furnace it is suitable for 
all-the-year-round use. 


DESIGNED BY FROHMAN & MARTIN 


OTE—If you 

are interested 
in any of these five 
center bungalows we 
will send youa small 
sketch of the floor 
plans and tell you 
the approximate 
cost of the houses, 
if you inclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. 
Address your letter 
to the Architectural 
Editor. 
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FFORT has been made to 

combine the utilitarian and 

the artistic in planning the house 
on the right. 


HE exterior color scheme is 
white with green shutters. 
The low overhanging roof adds 
greatly to the exterior interest. 
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DESIGNED BY L.A. CARSON 


Nore —The Architectural Editor will be glad to send you our new pamphlet by Mr. Charles E. White, Jr., ‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” or 
Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “‘ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home.’”’ A two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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LASS doors are now very popular for the inside of the house. j j Heli 5 

I have shown on the left a good curtain treatment for these ii i ‘ 

doors when they open from the dining-room into the living-room. i ' | li é 

A thin silk or net is often stretched from rods top and bottom to i i iF i 

break the view while the dining-table is being set. This treat- 1} li 5 

ment adds a charm and an interest to the doors. A small-figured lj be 
pattern often looks well, but it should be unobtrusive in design. if 
The paper used for the frieze in this room is a good example of an \, 


English imported chintz. The colors are charmingly blended and 
the paper looks exceedingly well above the plain wood paneling. 
This paper costs 60 cents a roll. 

A simple and pleasing treatment for the inside of a Colonial 
doorway is shown on the right. Either scrim, net or thin muslin 
may be used. Both the door curtains and the side-window cur- 
tains are stretched from brass rods at the top and bottom. This 
arrangement keeps the curtains in place. The fanlight above the 
door is also treated in an attractive way. The best method of 
arranging this is to have a heavy wire frame made to fit the semi- 
circular window. The material can then be easily attached to 
it and the wire frame adjusted to the window. A gray foliage 
paper with a touch of soft pink is used on the wall. 
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N THE bedroom on 

the right the win- 
dow hangings are of 
soft yellow linen, which 
comes 40 inches wide 
and sells for 40 cents a 
yard. The valance is 
shaped and edged with 
a cream fringe. The 
two boxplaits give it 
a quaint appearance. 
The sash curtains are 
of écru scrim and hung 
with an upper and a 
lower set of curtains. 

The Colonial chif- 
fonier can be bought 
for $23, and the arm- 
chair covered in denim 
costs $12.50. An unu- 
sually good paper, 
costing 30 cents a roll, 
is shown on the wall. 
The dainty border is 


5 cents a yard. 








VERY beautiful effect can bo 

created in a Colonial living- 
room by using one of the new 
English chintz patterns of cretonne 
which are printed on a black ground. 
The pattern shown above is used in 
the living-room on the right, and is 
a delightful combination of flowers 
and birds in typical chintz color- 
ings, and made doubly charming 
in contrast with the dull black of the 
background. It costs 35 cents a 
yard. The two-part window is hung 
with straight side curtains of the 
cretonne and sash curtains. 





































N THE left is 
shown a very 
quaint treatment for 
a dining-room window. 
The valance and the 
side curtains are hung 
inside the window- 
casing. P His 1s: a 
most effective and 
economical way to 
treat wide windows. 
The pattern of cre- 
tonne used is just be- 
low. It is a Colonial 
design of good quality 
and shows roses in 
deep dull reds and soft 
greens, and costs 40 
cents a yard. It will 
add a note of cheer- 
fulness in any dining- 
room in which it is 
used. The portiéres 
are made of plain old- 
rose homespun. 


















































































HE high casement window at 

the side of the living-room man- 
tel is also hung with side curtains 
of the cretonne, and scrim sash cur- 
tains are stretched between rods at 
top and bottom. It can be seen in 
the illustration how charming this 
cretonne looks when used as chair 
covering and cushion covers. An 
armchair like the one shown can be 
bought for $21.50 in muslin or 
denim and covered in the cretonne. 
The wall covering in this room is a 
dull yellow stripe paper which givesa 
golden glow. Itcosts25centsa roll. 
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RETONNE in soft pinks, gray-greens 

and with a touch of gray and blue, 
costing 40 cents a yard, is shown above on 
the left. In the bedroom this cretonne 
has been used with charming effect. 

An interesting bay-window treatment is 
illustrated on the right. The over-curtains 
and boxplaited valance are of the figured 
homespun shown above on the right, in 
browns and dull old-rose colorings. 





NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer 
any questions about the window hangings, or 
tell you the cost and where you can buy any 
of the furniture or curtain materials shown, if 
a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with 
your inquiry. 
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By kin Wallick 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR E. MARR 


~ A Corner to Delight the Book-Lover 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES 8B, JOHNSON AND MATTIE E. HEWITT 


It is Often a Problem to Furnish a Large Living-Room Simply and Yet Not Have it Look Bare. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H, NORTHEND 
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A Cozy Seat Beside the Fire That it Can be Successfully Accomplished is Proved by This One 
F : 
a 
- 
i 3 
ii : 
i! 
PHOTOGRAPH By pre E. MARR 
HERE are certain general rules that govern the fur- ; “ O NOT use a decidedly figured paper in the same room 
; nishing of every room in the house, whether it be living- : yO PO ee that you used figured draperies. Figured draperies 


room, dining-room or bedroom that is under consideration. s ae i le should be used only with plain paper. When your paper 
Beginning with the floor see that the covering for this is ; A : : is figured select one of the pretty reps, cotton poplins or 
of a slightly darker color than that selected for walls. , : homespuns in a solid color, and be careful not to put too 

The colors used for your walls, of course, depend upon wae many small pictures on your walls or the effect will be spotty. 
the amount of light admitted to the room and also upon the « Th. Veeck The bedroom on the left is a good example of a well- 
exposure. Fora south light, which is in itself warm, choose P Bik! a. |) i furnished, cheerful room, and the dining-room above is 
cool colors, light greens and blues; on the other hand, fora : A oe, an be } especially interesting because of its built-in features. On 
north light select warm colors like tones of yellow and red. = i / o> Te the left is shown an unusually good stair and hall treatment. 
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q PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES B. JOHNSON AND MATTIE E. HEWITT PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND : 
od " . ° ee “ e ° . 

i White or Gray Enamel Furniture With a Dainty Stencil Design is Always Pleasing An Extremely Simple Dining-Room, the Color Scheme of Which is Blue and White 








NoTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions you may want to ask, or give you any information about the furnishings shown in the rooms on this page. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your inquiry. 
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“‘Cry-Babies ” are Tearful- Look- 
ing, Soft, Rich Ginger Cakes 





“Bombshell” Was the Name Given to This Meat 
Pudding in 1820 by an Old Soldier 


HE odd names attached to dishes that when eaten 
taste not odd but as if you would like to have 
some more are difficult to trace to their origins. Often 
it is the appearance of the dish that suggests the name, 
or it may be a peculiar association of time or place. 
Take, for instance, that variable and once-popular 
dish known as “‘salmagundi.”” It probably never 
appears on a modern menu, although it could de- 
scribe a dish of engaging qualities. What is salma- 
gundi? The dictionary says it was originally a 
dish consisting of chopped meat, eggs, anchovies, 
onions, oil, etc. And in a second definition it is 
set forth that the dish may be a mixture of 
various ingredients; an olio or a medley; a hotch- 
potch; a miscellany. Etymologists derive the 
word from the Italian salame, meaning “‘salt 
meat,” and conditi, derived from the Latin 
conditus, meaning ‘‘ seasoned.” 
It is generally conceded that the dish has 
an Italian origin, and that is not surprising, 
for Italy may be regarded as the cradle of 








| Vas a” BrvVPRn A i L ow Coe 
ne Sometning-! 


Odd in Name But Good to lry When You Want to Flave a Change 








“Country Captains” Illustrate an Unusual Way of Recooking Cold Chicken 


in a Batter Containing Curry 


we 


By Marion Harris Neil 





“* Salmagundi” of Alternate Layers of Cooked Ham, E3s, Olives, 


Parsley and Dressing 


he sieas : : 
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“Parliaments” are Cakes Made and Sold in Scotland 


When Parliament Was Held in Edinburgh 









“Tops and Bottoms” is the Strange Title of This 
English Nursery Biscuit Loved by Children. The 
Sweet Biscuits are Split and Browned 















“Hopping John” Combines 


b Bacon, Dried Peas and Rice in a 
i. Cheap and Nourishing Dish 








“Stoved Howtowdie” is a Savory Way of Serv- 
ing Youns Fowl With Poached Eggs and Spinach 


= 


“ Cats’ Tongues” are Delicious Tea Cakes That are 
Great Favorites in Continental Europe 


“No Matters” are Sweet Fritters Filled With 
Apple Sauce 





























“Johnson’s Spanks” are a Delicious Breakfast Bread. They are 
Fried in Deep Fat and Served Hot 


Note—Recipes for these dishes may be obtained by addressing Miss Neil in care of THE JOURNAL, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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“Philpy” is a Southern Bread 
Containing Rice and Cornmeal 













“Lobs-Lie-by-the-Fire’” are Scones Made, as the 
Name Implies, of Sour Milk 


good cookery. France soon followed the lead of Italy 
in culinary matters, and in spite of the conservatism 
of English cooks many innovations were made in their 
cookery, and ‘‘salmagundi’’ was one of the dishes 
adopted from France. It seems to be composed of in- 
gredients which have no gastronomic aflinity, and 
yet the dish, when evolved (by inspiration so to 
speak), is worthy the approval of our best diners. 
The dish gives large scope for inventiveness. 
Minced chicken, veal or other insipid meat may 
form the foundation, while the seasonings or gar- 
nishings may be without number. In Smollett’s 
“Roderick Random” we read: ‘‘ The descendant 
of Caractacus returned, and, ordering the boy to 
bring a piece of salt beef from the brine, cut off 
a slice and mixed it with an equal quantity of 
onions, which, seasoning with a moderate pro- 
portion of pepper and salt, he brought into a 
consistence with oil and vinegar; then, tast- 
ing the dish, assured us it was the best salma- 
gundi that he had ever made.”’ 







“Hen’s-Nest Eggs” are Tasty for Luncheon, 
Utilizing Cold Chicken With Hard-Cooked Eggs. 
The Whites are Used as a Garnish 








“Devils on Horseback” are Probably So Called 
3ecause They Go So Fast After Being Tasted 


“Love in Disguise” is a Dinner Dish of Calf’s 
Heart and Vermicelli Served With Brown Gravv 
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zm 4. 2 died, 
Suggesting Perfectly Balanced Meals According to Healthful Food Combinations 


Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Your 
Enamel 
Should Last 

For Years 


It will, if bought 
right. There's no 
comparison between 
Onyx Enamel Ware and 
low priced wares. A 40c 
Onyx utensil lasting 6 
years is better to buy than 
a 20c Enamel utensil lasting 
1 year. 


4 \ “*The World’s Best Enamel Ware”’ 
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en eee eee ves esseeeree Meats 








Starchy Vegetables. ... ........ Starchy Vegetables 


Watery Vegetables .... .........Watery Vegetables / 


Salads 





Salads 


Desserts eevee baceencis ss CTS 





DIRECTIONS 


Turn the dial until the slot shows the meat you 
want as the basis of your meal. The slot will also 
rsa - pring vegetables and desserts that com- e 3. Carbohydrates—1000 to 1800. units- You r 
si ii i arpcniaticnt twice as much as fats. 


2. Fats—500 to 900 units—three times as 
much as protein, 





Economy and Service 


Onyx costs more to make, a 
little more to buy, but is 
more economical when you 





Choose only one from each group—/. ¢., One sOup, 


Dealer consider the years it 
4. Mineral matter and vegetable fiber for —— lasts. 
one watery vegetable, one starchy vegetable, one “bulk” and as blood cleansers. Write for We guarantee it to 
salad, one dessert. Do not repeat the same flavor FREE “First give satisfactory 
or food, as ‘‘tomatoes,” in the same meal. A well-balanced diet combines these ele- AidiotheCods” service. 
ments In proper proportion. 


Book containing 
Food Contains These Elements many new choice 


recipes. 


Insist on Onyx, 
the triplecoated, 
speckled white 
and brown en- 
amel ware. 


Meals should not have too much of any 
: ne element. 

1. Protein—makes blood and muscle, and renews one element 

the body framework. 


BY INVTATION 


































































































































What the Elements Are 
2. Fats—store heat and energy. 
; Cueiel ae , 1. Protein—lean meat, white of eggs, 
Je arbonydrié S6-——Create ce anc nergy. ~ . ° P 
Se ee eee eee er ee cheese, fish, gluten of grains, beans, lentils, 
4. Mineral matter—forms bone, assists digestion, nuts. 
cleanses the blood. 2. Fats—butter, vegetable and animal 
(All foods contain water, some as much as 50 per oils, nut fats. 
cent.—it aids excretion, distributes heat over the 3. Carbohydrates—sugars and starches in | | . nine 
{ body and dissolves food.) potatoes, rice, milk and other vegetables and Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
fruits 110 Beach Street Terre Haute, Ind. 
The Body Requires Daily : ; : 
; ! = 4. Mineral matter— salts and acids in 
1. Protein—160 to 300 units fruits, vegetables and other foods. 
| oe 
7 . - 7 | 
Cut Out the Chart Illus- Then Cut Out the Cirle 
trated Above Along the Below Along the Outside | 
Outside Black Line and Pri of onion Black Line, Cuttins | 
; Sream 1 . | 
Mount on Bristol-Board or e Comet Notches Also. Mount This 
| Very Thin Cardboard _ on Thin Cardboard 
| Fish, Fresh, | 
| Baked, Planked, Broiled } 
| wie White potatoes, Corn, 
sy yan Eggplant, Rice | 
| ae Asparagus, Carrots, 
| wor Tomatoes, Beets 
| 0 ‘ 
| | ee Cucumbers, Radishes 
| | oot Lettuce-cheese “Ce, 
| ge 'G xe Feg- potato LI, 
ee Shortcakes & 
| nas Cornstarches 
| aw " Light steamed Cc 
| on” ano™ pud dings Fry) “se 
| oo a t 
| bs 
| 
| | 
| [es O | 
S 20 a5 3 f 
| e° Dy Ffest Oy ee aati 
| gf 37 £. Se 7 
a5 Ho gf 28 Dr. D Soft-Kn 
7. “Ss ve 7 1 
~ <= ~ Copyright 1914 by Mrs. Christine Frederick % wp | I. enton ° t 
=_ oj 25 | 
| 2 || Sleeping Garments 
| ofS 
| 2 ve ° ? ° 
ZS ex | | are Children’s Delight and 
| cs $5 | the Choice of Careful Mothers 
ae Oe . 
| act S295 frase § | Protect your little ones at night 
| 2% £24560%4%3 25 | | amd get unbroken sleep yourself 
| 643 SEC EF Baa | Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
| e ss a3 34 = e a) feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
$ 4ae 57? 63% * aig Garment. Hands are covered by 
| » £% 3993 3 rar, %, &" cuffs that turn down and close 
| VMS fe +> es SO A with draw-strings. Made from our 
‘c ‘ " NA > we Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and Wool 
aa ‘ \ Fabric, specially devised to give 
| most healthful sleep rhe Soft- 
ged St knit fabric carries off perspira- 
} se" oS 4 ; < j tion and keeps the child warm even 
3 ty < 
, ' sduppnd oor” oo x if bed covers are thrown off. Pre- 
| ¥, as bo. Z v7 ©), 2 Pues IYBiy ys e . b vent colds which often lead to 
| Ve “4% @<% GN Kae, . S2une[>g - . Pneumonia or other dangerous 
¢% 2 ¥, &S G2 0 ys 2, 83 . AQ’ ailments 
\ 4% ew ‘ 23. 4 “735. P04"? ; To es Made in eleven sizes for chil- 
| \ % ee % % > Us Vd, 284k19'29MII37 ye drenup to ten years old. Prices, 
| \ , © rs) yi? 4, 94, ¢, a “yet cs : : 
\ 40“ ‘“‘ 7‘ (i No 5 % 2 b $249 “quinn a 50c. to $1.10, according to sizé 
0 % g 4 § {1 >f 1URLND auiy - , and style. 
tts, 5 ieee oroy ged : Soft and Durable. 
| i} Vp ‘ J » . - ea | e 
| 4 Fer eI 8 4: sUOLUQ Oda 7 "eer caatin Do Not Shrink. 
Yo, Ved - of mg») a aN) | Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary 
4, “2 SdiuSae.y {ut * of Wood Allen's practical ideas on 
ony 4 “oy ‘ania wor } **Healthful Sleep for Children.” Be 
on * ‘yee ouy MA sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton 
tay ap “of 4 ouc + nee | Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
Hoy, toh, Pee dS weld MIS | here, is attached to each garment. 
9,2 Y quirq *uounyy If you cannot get them of your 
d f=>1wsa | dealer, write us, TRADE MARK 
: - : ! DW) A > : >» j 3aack | 
| : . ‘ Also Punch a Hole in Back 
) Cuta Piece of Cardboard the 219RI089 A te sc ; . é z ( ee “ DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
Same Size and Shape as the olWO) Je2}-y iece e are m yard. Fasten | 601 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
Chart. This Will Form the Back. All Together With Brass Fas- 
The Cirle Fits In Between. tener Paste Top, Left and Bot- 
Punch a Hole in Chart and in tom Edges of Back and Front ‘és . - 99 
ea aac acre Scie ieaclts Sends Home-Making, the New Profession 
Circle Where Indicate : es : 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook i's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
| Sciemce courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid Positions. 
=) EE ee a er ee re eS a eee ee a ee a a ee Re Te Se a eT | Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Dl. 
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How | Made My Old I 


By Gertrude Boas: Wit 


of you girls are like me. 

I love pretty clothes 
and all the exquisite acces- 
sories of femininity de luxe, 
but it is difficult to make 
a one-cylinder pocketbook 
keep up witha six-cylinder 
ambition to look well and 
dress becomingly. Then, 
too, I have to keep in mind 
the fact that a limousine 
wardrobe is not always 
adapted to a girl who earns 
her own living and walks to 
church. After witnessing 
several sartorial catastro- 
phes I have come to realize 
that a woman who is ap- 
propriately gowned is well 
gowned. French heels are lovely in the house or at 
a party, but they do not look well splashing through 
the mud and slush; and, unfortunately, in this day 
of running for trains and sprinting for trolley cars 
there are no Sir Walters lurking conveniently near 
the puddles. 

But what I started out to tell was how I made 
over my spring clothes and swung them into line with 
the 1915 models without calling too heavily on that 
one-cylinder purse. First I took a blue serge dress 
in the one-piece style, cut with a narrow skirt carrying little fullness 
about the hips. The waist was made from a shirtwaist pattern, with 
raglan sleeves and V-front closing. It had been a good-looking 
gown with simple lines, but when I compared it with the new autumn 
dresses I realized that it could stand “‘doctoring,” and I set about 
toning it up. I made a little lining of cotton net, cut rather 
loose and supported by a belt of webbing. To this I sewed the 
serge skirt, ripping the waist entirely away at the waist-line, so as to 
make room for my girdle and tunic of black satin, which swung the 
skirt into the new silhouette and transformed the waist-line so as to 
give the ease so necessary to the modern figure. 

The bottom of the skirt I scalloped and bound with black braid. 
Narrow bias bands of satin may be used if braid is not available, and | 
know how frequently this is the case in small towns or in the country 
where a dry-goods store is not at hand, for I have been a small-town 
girl myself and realize how difficult it is to devise a gown when one 
lives ‘“‘back o’ beyond,” fifteen miles from a railroad station. 

The waist having been ripped loose at the belt I cut it off about 
four inches above the waist-line and scalloped and bound these 
edges, making room for a vest of white net. Conforming to the 
scalloped edges I made the collar and cuffs of white organdy. The 
short sleeves I lengthened by means of undersleeves to match the net 
of the vest. A black satin sleeve could be pieced at a point above or 
below the elbow after the fashion of a deep, tight cuff. You would 
never recognize this smart dress as my old blue serge. 


[erent how many 


Here Embroidery Gives 
a Touch of Distinction 


HE success of this metamorphosis led me to see what I could do 
with an evening dress made with a three-ruffle skirt anda fichu 
effect on the waist. The lower ruffle was soiled, so I cut this off and 
added a plaited ruffle of old rose satin. Chiffon cloth, silk muslin or 
taffeta in any light shade will do for this plaiting, which gives room 
for dancing. If you have another old evening dress per- 

haps the skirt will be good enough, if dyed or cleaned, 

to be used for the bottom ruffle. I added a 





Collar and Cuffs of Pique 











ress New 


n Drawings by M.T. and Tt. M. Bevans 


crossed suspender, which 
continues intoa girdle. To 
the back I attached a 
plaited cape of old rose 
satin. Thisnew touch will 
transform the back of any 
gown soiled or out of 
fashion. 

I know of no pattern 
with more possibilities. 
You may have one, two or 
three flounces, gathered or 
plaited; alternate the net 
or lace with an intervening 
ruffle of silk or satin, 
making the girdle and cape 
to match the middle ruffle. 
The cape I extended into 
a flare collar and made 
the vest of chiffon cloth, 
finished with buttons of silver soutache braid. The 
sleeves are of net, finished with the satin. 

Now I am going to tell you how I “fussed up” a 
peg-top skirt. My gown is of Alice-blue charmeuse. 
Most of these dresses had a seam in the upper 
drapery on the hips. Some of this fullness I took out 
by running the seam a little deeper. Then I added 
a girdle of black satin, ten inches deep and a yard 
and a half long, carried loosely across the hips and 
held in position by two straps of goods like the skirt. 

Having removed some of the under-arm fullness from the exag- 
gerated kimono sleeves I cut the sleeves away entirely and set in 
long tight sleeves of material to match the girdle. Instead of the 
surplice closing I cut away the front and added a plaited vest of 
white net finished with pearl buttons. The revers, collar and cuffs 
were made of white organdy, finished with buttons of black satin. 
I slashed the sides of the skirt about eight inches from the bottom, 
and let in a fan plaiting of net to match the skirt. ‘This will be found 
an excellent way to widen a narrow skirt. 





Girdles of Soft Silk arc 
Useful Accessories 


a4 THE present time, when it is necessary for a collar, as well 
as for its wearer, to have a backbone, a clean white collar and 
cuffs or a smart waistcoat of piqué or linen is the crowning touch 
on a dress or coat. They give youthfulness and crispness to the 
appearance which nothing can surpass. I want you to try the 
effect of one of these vests, or of this set of collar and cuffs, which 
I made in piqué, and see how smart an old suit or dress can look. 
They are effective without the touches of hand embroidery, though 
naturally a bit of exquisite needlework is always an attractive point 
in the appearance. 

These girdles I made of satin and bound the ends with narrow bias 
strips. The loops on the new pointed girdle are also bound. The 
other I laid in narrow plaits about the waist-line and shirred a straight 
strip on two cords, twisted into a figure eight, which finished the 
back. It is an exploded idea that a girdle cut on the bias fits better 
than one on the straight. I do not find it so. 

If you are beset by similar problems I shall be glad to give you 
the benefit of my experience, for there is a certain satisfaction in 
successfully making over a dress which only one who has achieved 
such a result can appreciate. These ideas are not difficult, and I 
shall be glad to help you with your dresses, and to send directions for 
the accessories. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
with your request to Gertrude Boas, In care of 
THe Laptes’ HoME Journal, Philadelphia. 








“ Seeing What I Have Done With My Old Dresses Don’t You Think I Can Help You 


Remodel Your Last Season’s Clothes?” 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 





























It wasn't a goose 
that laid the 
golden eggs. 


“Twas a hen 
that laid eggs in 


winter ! 


You have her in 
your own poultry 
yard now, and 
you ll find her if 
you feed and treat 


the flock in the 
right way. 


If you want those 
golden winter 
eggs you must 
begin now 

to follow the 


advice of experts 


In 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy 
of all Newsdealers 
$1.50 the Year by Mail 


The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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Photo by Wm. H. Hawes, Wellesley, Mass. 














Ruins of College Hall, Wellesley College 


BOUT half-past four on the morning of March 17, 

1914, two students living on the fourth floor of Col- 

lege Hall, Wellesley College, were awakened by smoke, 
and saw the glow of flames reflected in their transom. 

In less than ten minutes, the 216 girls and women in 
the building had marched in silent orderly files to a place 
of safety on the campus. 

The practiced routine of the fire-drill had been per- 
fectly followed. Each student responded instantly and 
silently to the alarm. The word ‘‘fire’’ was not mentioned. 
The squad roll-calls were held by the various fire lieuten- 
ants in the open center on the first floor. The groups 
waited silently while the few who had not heard the alarm 
were located. The second roll-call followed, amid the crash 
of falling beams and the crackling of sparks that were 
even then beginning to fall among them. Then, the roll 


complete, they marched out. There was neither protest nor 
murmur at the order forbidding the return to even appar- 
ently safe parts of the building, for the rescue of personal 
belongings. Instead, a fire line was formed to help the 
firemen save as far as possible the traditional cherished 
possessions of the college. 

Throughout there was shown a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for the safety of others. Each student, at that cru- 
cial moment, lived up to the highest interpretation of the 
college motto, Now ministrarit, sed ministrare (Not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister). 

More than that, the dignity, self-control, and capable 
intelligence with which the situation was met, splendidly 
justify the dreams of those pioneer men and women who 
a generation ago fought valiantly for the broader education 
of our American womanhood. 


Wellesley Needs $625,000 by January 


A Letter From the President of the College 
HE BURNING OF COLLEGE HALL has precipitated a grave crisis 


at Wellesley. It was the original, and largest, building, and the heart 
of all activities. It was the largest dormitory; it held the assembly hall, most 
of the classrooms and department ofhces, the administration offices, and the 
zoology, geology, psychology, and physics laboratories (those sciences requir- | For Endowment—To meet the cost of main- 
taining these new buildings, an Endowment 
ing explosive chemicals were housed separately ). Fund of 





WHAT WELLESLEY NEEDS 


For Restoration—An Administration Building 
and Department Offices, Lecture and Class 
Rooms, Halls of Residence, Science Laborato- 
ries, Academic Equipment, and Assembly Hall. 
To supply the most urgent of these needs will 
take atleast . z ; ‘ : ‘ ; . $1,740,000 


250,000 
W ll | I 1] 1 | } 7 » | | | f F A Million- Dollz ar Endowment Fund to make the 
ellesley has grown rapidly and her resources have been constantly taxed for in- ssioanad ee Waele cash ae aes eek ber 

creasing the efficiency of her faculty and equipment, and providing shelter for her stu- other Colleges of the same standing. . . —_1,000,000 


dents. That is why College Hall, already there and apparently elastic, was still serving alate 
so many purposes. Nevertheless, it had become increasingly evident during the last What Wellesley Has to Meet These Needs 
few years that its facilities were inadequi ite and that at least a million dollars would be Unconditional Gifts and Pledges — Insur- 

/, for Equipment and Restoration. 
soon required for buildings and equipment—not for future enlargement, but to sustain cde wee. 
academic efficiency and provide adequate dormitory accommodations. 


Fund Before the Fire by alumnae, former stu- 
dents, friends of the College, and undergraduates, 230,000 
Pledged or Paid for Restoration and Endowment 
Since the Fire by alumnae, former students, 
friends of the College, and undergraduates Z 625,000 


Conditional Pledges—Promised toward the 
Million-Dollar Endowment Fund by General 
Education Board, October, 1913 . ‘ 200,000 
Promised toward Restoration and Endowment 


by the Rockefeller Foundation, April 9, 1914 __750,000 
HIS CONDITION THAT EXISTED BEFORE THE FIRE must be real- a $2,365,000 
| T I If the Remaining $625,000 
ized to appreciate the seriousness of the loss of this one building. ‘To replace it : 
atl) is Pledged by January 11,1915 .625,000 
makes necessary an expenditure much greater than its original cost. The new buildings “Sam 
must be safer and more modern. And more than ever it 1s imperative that Wellesley’s i 
faculty receive more adequate remuneration. The courage with which they have met 
loss and disorganization, and the efficiency with which they have restored system and 
routine, show that that same courage and efficiency can be counted on to bridge the next few years with splendid triumph. 
Wellesley’s Alumnz are responding to her needs, to the utmost limit of their financial capacity, nd are tireless in their efforts to 
raise money for her in every way possible. Their eager loyalty, in spite of distance and personal ties and interests, bears witness to the 


vitality of the ideals of service for which Wellesley and her saier colleges stand in Mites 


the world of American women. It is in the name of this high spirit of service hae 
Wellesley asks publicly for aid. When an intellectual and spiritual stronghold 1 
threatened it is a matter of concern to a whole nation. 

IF YOU WISH TO HAVE A SHARE IN THE REBUILDING OF WELLESLEY 
Address MisS ELLEN F. PENDLETON, President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., or 
Mr. LEwis KENNEDY Morse, Treasurer of Wellesley College, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Before that, however, there was an even more vital need to be met. Because the 
trustees believe that Wellesley’s faculty is the very spiritual life of the college, and its 
buildings only the material body, they voted first to raise one million dollars to endow 
a general increase in salaries. The ‘Million-Dollar Endowment-Fund campaign was under 
way, and some of the money had already been raised, at the time of the fire. 


Half of it must be Paid by January 1, 1916 
The Remainder must be Paid by January 1, 1917 
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“My Chef in 
the Cupboard” 


A million women or more—who know Van 
Camp’s—keep a master chef in their cupboards. 


That is, they keep there his matchless dish, 


ready for instant serving. It is Van Camp's Pork 
and Beans. 


They have dinners and luncheons on call. 


They have a delicacy which everyone likes — 
an entirely new idea in baked beans. And not a 
soul at their tables would go back to the old kind— 


either home-baked or factory-baked. 
AP'S 


PorK « BEAN -_ 2oeED WITH 


S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 





These beans come to you whole, nut-like and mellow. 
None are hard, none are crisped, none are broken. That's 
because they are baked in steam ovens. 

They come with a zestful sauce baked in—a sauce made 
of whole npe tomatoes. 

Men like them—like their mealiness and tang. They 
like them so well that thousands of restaurants now buy Van 
Camp’s to please men. 

The dish is unique and unmatchable. 
ever baked outside of these kitchens. 


Nothing like it was 


Now— in hot weather—is when this dish is most wel- 
come. Tell your grocer to send it—to send Van Camp’s— 
and learn how our chefs have perfected baked beans. “Twill 
be a revelation. 





— 
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even Girls Live on 
Dollars a 





By Grace Phelps 


: | JE ARE seven young business and pro- 

fessional women who have a comfortable 
home in a good residence section of a large city. 
We have a good maid and are relieved of all 
housekeeping cares save the making of menus 
and the ordering of supplies. We do it all, 
even including the cost of our personal laun- 
dry, for seven dollars a week each. We are 
coéperative housekeepers. 

One of us is a young physician who shared 
an apartment with two young business women, 
while my sister and I lived together in a similar 
apartment. Though neither group was able to 
afford a regular maid we found that our com- 
bined living expenses amounted to $150 a 
month, so one day we thrashed it all out and 
decided to try our present scheme. At first, 
like most women, we suffered from lack of strict 
business organization among ourselves, so that 
there was some over-responsibility and some 
shirking. We feel now that those of us who 
care most have established a spirit and a system 
that will make such a condition improbable in 
the future, no matter how the personnel of our 
seven may change from time to time. 

We have a thoroughly modern fourteen- 
room house, with two baths. In the sunny 
basement there is a long billiard-room which 
the Doctor took for an office and for which she 
pays five dollars a month. This really brings 
the rent (actually $55 a month) down to our 
estimate of $50. 


HE Doctor’s furniture and that belonging 

to my sister and myself proved nearly ade- 
quate to furnish the entire house, though per- 
haps not very heavily. The other two girls who 
joined us furnished their own bedrooms. The 
combined silver and chinaware gave an ample 
supply for the dining-room, while my piano and 
the Doctor’s phonograph helped make the 
living-room attractive. For the rest we add 
and replace from the sum set aside for that 
purpose in our budget. Extra kitchen ware, 
shades, curtains, an occasional chair, our mops 
and brooms and sweepers we accumulated in 
the few months after our moving. Now when 
we buy any furniture we try to make it con- 
form directly to the needs or desires of one of 
us particularly, so that some satisfactory dis- 
tribution can be made if we break up. Some- 
times we even buy some new phonograph 
records, as we all enjoy the instrument to- 
gether, and we subscribe to several magazines 
from the fund. 

Our first difficulty was the servant problem, 
and as the Doctor was the only one of us at 
home at all during the day, and therefore our 
official housekeeper, the too great burden of a 
succession of maids and reiterated orders fell 
on her. Finally in a mood of two-thirds de- 
spairing fun and one-third lurking hope we 
evolved a typewritten schedule and tacked 
it on the cupboard door in the kitchen. It 
worked beautifully, and the comment of the 
new maid gave us food for thought. 

“Ves’m,” she said. “I never saw anything 
like it before, but I like it better than having 
you tell me things all the time. You won’t 
have to tell me anything more, Ma’am.” 

Her duties are definitely outlined and she 
does not have to take orders from several per- 
sons, which is often the case in other than 
coéperative families. Her free time is also 
stated definitely and she knows that she will 
never be called upon to perform last-minute 
duties that will interfere. Occasionally the 
Doctor has to mention a few little duties which 
were not thought of at first, but in the main 
the schedules are followed exactly. 

Of course we had to learn the temperamental 
eccentricities of the furnace. But after we 
discovered the best way to manage it, and 
found that systematic attention at stated hours 
brought the best results, we were able to draw 
up typed rules for it for the benefit of the 
maid, as well as for the benefit of the laundress 
who is there three or four days a week to do 
the house laundry work, to get us our dinner 
on the maid’s ‘“‘day out’ and to do our per- 
sonal laundry work. The laundress, too, grew 
to like the schedule system and has her sheet 
tacked up beside the tubs. 


MEé& ‘NUS were the next to need attention. 
Now every member of the family makes 
out a week’s menus in turn so that the meals are 

varied according to each one’s taste, and there 
is pleasant rivalry to evolve the most attract- 
ive dinners at the least cost. We have made 
arrangements with the butcher to have certain 
cuts of meat sent to the house by one o’clock 
every day. The Doctor stops two mornings a 
week with the order, and in that way is able to 
see most of the meat cut and personally select 
most of the fresh vegetables and fruits, without 
devoting more time to it than she can afford. 
The staple groceries and other supplies are 
purchased in bulk. 

After a bit of experimenting, making over- 
allowance to certain expenses and under- 
allowance to others, we are able to count quite 
definitely on the monthly budget that follows, 
though some months one heavy item borrows 
from a lighter, or a few dollars’ surplus from a 
shorter month is carried over and used up in 
the next longer one: 


MONTHLY BUDGET 


MON A wha a ae ee. ee OS 
NAMMEOME 28s 8 28: ie ar of ay 6, ee 
OS ee ee ee 
Extra Help Ue oe 4? ae we en’ 5.00 
COeL ss Sa a ae oe Oe Oe 8.50 
or ae FO) eee ai feb Ie let Se 4.00 
Electric L ight DP Oe ae 5.50 
(hoe re 4.00 
House Laundry . ‘ 6.00 
Miscellaneous and Wear and Te: aa 9.00 

Total. . . $197.00 


XTRA HELP” covers the cost of the grass 
cutting, ash removal, snow shoveling, etc., 
and the laundress’s overtime the nights she 
prepares our dinners. We use gas for cooking 
all the year round and have two gas drop- 
lights; otherwise we use electricity for illumi- 
nation. The heating and lighting items may 
seem heavy, but remember that, unlike just 
one family living in a three-story house, we use 
all the rooms all the time; they must all be 
kept warm and most of them are in use and 
must be well lighted for reading at night. This 
estimate of heating and lighting is our average 
for summer and winter. We started in March 
and were able to lay aside for winter. But do 
not forget that if you start in the autumn, for 
the first six months your coal and electricity 
will come to much more than stated. The 
‘*Miscellaneous”’ estimate may seem rather 
large, but it is exceedingly comfortable to feel 
that there is a little financial leeway. No mere 
budget can be infallible. Then, too, it makes 
unnecessary the occasional “tax” for some 
purchase that would otherwise be unavoidable. 
‘“Taxes” are always petty and inconvenient. 
The total makes a weekly cost of $6.50 
apiece, and with the additional cost of our 
personal laundry exactly seven dollars a week. 
We overcome the disconcerting few days’ dif- 
ference between four weeks and a month: by 
counting four and a third weeks to the month, 
which exactly evens up every third month. In 
the summer we arrange the vacation problem 
by simply deducting the cost of food. That 
leaves the expense for the absentee no heavier 
than the cost of her room rent if she were 
boarding, which would go on just the same. 
The food allowance is generous enough to 
cover the cost of extra food when we have 
guests. At first we thought it would be better 
to impose a small tax on the hostess, as some 
of us would be likely to have more guests than 
others. But we found that the absences in 
each case so nearly evened up the number of 
guests in the long run that we preferred to let 
it all goin together, and not put our hospi- 
tality on such a close financial basis. We all 
enjoy each other’s friends anyway. The other 
scheme is possible, however, if our free-and-easy 
method should not prove satisfactory. 


~OON we learned that “System” would have 

to be our slogan all along the line if we wished 
to avoid the financial snarls that are the most 
serious menace to placid and congenial com- 
radeship. So we had a business meeting and 
elected officers. My sister is president, I am 
treasurer, while a third is the bookkeeper or 
financial secretary. The Doctor is ‘‘ Chief of 
the Commissary Department,” and one of our 
“invitees” is recording secretary. We have a 
formal business meeting once a month. The 
financial secretary is our most important of- 
ficer, as the money is paid in to her and she 
only can authorize expenditure. The treasurer 
holds the check-book and handles the actual 
money, receiving it from the secretary and 
paying it out on order from her. The secretary 
hands over to the housekeeper a certain sum 
each week for our table expenses. The house- 
keeper keeps accurate account of all items, and 
at the end of the week she and the secretary 
together verify the account, the secretary 
acting as auditor. 

When the Doctor began she had trouble in 
keeping her accounts straight, but as it was 
absolutely necessary to make an accounting 
she finally prevailed upon the grocer and 
butcher to send detailed slips with the orders. 
Instructions were given to the maid to receive 
no groceries nor supplies unless they were ac- 
companied by itemized bills, and eventually the 
delivery men learned to bring bills with all the 
orders. The maid pays for these supplies from 
a sum given her for the purpose. 

Our mutual understanding is that the ar- 
rangement shall continue on a yearly basis, 
coincident with our yearly house lease. How- 
ever, if it prove necessary or advisable for any 
of us to withdraw at other times, we do not 
wish to hold any of our members against their 
better judgment. We feel sure that a month’s 
notice will give us time to recruit our ranks. 
We have already had applications from friends, 
but we have no room for them. We should 
even be willing to advertise and exchange ref- 
erences, for there are many lonely girls in a 
large city whom we could gladly welcome, even 
as strangers, now that we have worked out a 
living basis that makes for mutual comfort and 
independence. No matter how great the other 
differences youth and vitality and a genuine 
interest in living and the wholesome routine of 
a daily occupation—these are a good basis for 

congeniality in such an arrangement as ours. 
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Every 
Woman’s 


Birthright 


A fine complexion is 
every woman's birth- 
right. She can have it 
and hold it through the 
daily use of Palmolive 
Soap. 

The aim of Nature is 
always to build up—to 
make perfect. That is 
why millions of women 
use Palmolive—the soap 
that contains Nature's 
two greatest beautifiers, 
palm and olive oils, 
scientifically blended. 














ha ted 


a he eternal art o of 


Pp F lj e : tel et 
almolive LL feericpere cee 





dst 


m ~1835~R:WALLACE 


Chanas and soothes. Imparts to the most tender skin “Silver Plate that zevszs wear 


a softness, firmness and natural vigor. Fifteen cents a cake. 


Palmolive Shampoo Palmolive Cream 


Cleanses the scalp. Pre- Cleanses and soothes the 
serves that soft, natural glint skin. Gives an added touch 
peculiar alone to healthy of comfort after the use of 










In purity of design and 
m ne ee the 
counterpart allace 


lowe RIG MSS and 


hair. Rinses easily hag gs er a A little applied the CcOst IS less than half 
a y to the face before retiring insures 
Price 50c. velvet smoothness. Price 50c. Guaranteed / d for aly €- 


time 9 of beaut) Winwta 
As: Da any ae aceale rin pforve st Lor 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake of Palmolive, 
bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in neat sample 
package, all iled on r t of five two-cent stamps. eens 





R‘ WALLACE AND SONS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALLINGFORD CONNECTICUT 





B. J. Johnson Soap Seana Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Canadian Factory: B. J. Joh Soap Company, Limited 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Siphon sla\Get AND COMFORT ea 1" i" ‘he of Ger : 
FROM INFANCY To OLD AGcE- we Aa - 517 Styles 


+ \W. C W | ‘iw Ht ERE are four pictures from our most” 
7 \ ih eee interesting Nightie Book. These are 
. & . O RSET : AISTS a \ just four of our 517 styles of Brighton- 
7 : | Carlsbad Sleepingwear. There is a 


a \\ i. _ \ Brighton-Carlsbad garment for every 


sleeping need; for every person of every 
KM) MATERNITY ¢~ & 


age; a weight of material for every season 
and a pattern for every taste. 

The remarkable success of H. & W. (MARMO) : B " (ss i f 4 . it 

MATERNITY CORSET WAIST is due to its f AR wl 

giving such a trim and stylish figure—with- VE 

out the slightest endangerment to the well- 

being of either mother or child—throughout the 

entire wearing period. ; ee PI ee 

Scientifically designed to give support wherever eee . n 

needed, it is soft and pliable, with lacings oneither \“Wvs 2°% ’ For All the Family 

side, adjustable to the comfort of the wearer. And i we i 4 

thus, also, it holds the figure stylishly and naturally iis ue \ ‘ 50c to $5. 00 


after confinement. All steels removable. 








m 
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ts 
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These are most unusual nighties.— Scientific 
in design, smart in style and made with the 
painstaking care of an expert seamstress. The 
thriftiest buyers are always delighted with them, 
for Brighton-Carlsbad nighties are extra in 
everything but the cost. The designs are im- 
proved over usual nighties, because we have 
studied to secure everlasting comfort. You really 


EVERY H. & W. CORSET WAIST HAS A SPECIAL PURPOSE Ad | rest. We show only four styles. We make 517. 


| ° 2 Ye > eC e 
It is vitally important that growing girls’ and healthfully train the youthful toward a styl- \ 4 \ 1—Pajunion—M ens one-piece 
figures be moulded properly, and if they are ish and erect figure. : ¥ pajama; all weightsand fabrics, $1.50 up. 
corseted too early there is a serious risk of im- They are also invaluable while exercising— 
pairing their health as well as their figures. horseback riding—working in store, office or : 2—Night Gowns and Night 
home—convalescing. In short, whenever corsets \ " \ Shirt Any fabric or style desired. 
H. & W. Corset Waists are scientifically de- are too inflexible, you may have every ease and \ E \ bball “noe . $1.00 
signed and constructed to comfortably ert comfort, and still retain a stylish figure by : Large and roomy . . . up. 
the abdomen and bust, straighten the shoulders. wearing H. & W. Corset Waists. \ . * 


Particularly desirable in convalescence or after surgical 
operations. In fact, whenever stays are desirable but 
corsets are too unyielding, this Waist is unapproachable for 
comfort and stylishlines. Made with button or clasp front. 

Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers—or sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 
















; ; ay \ ’ 1 3—Union Sleeper —All 
Babies Girls Boys Junior Misses Ladies Convalescing Nursing \ —4 \ weights, $1.50; some, extra warm, 
. | with hoods and feet,$2.50 to $5.00. 


4—Child’s Sleeper (with 
feet). Unusual value flannel- 
ette, 50c up; with hood and 

snug wrist, 75c up. 


and 513 Others 
Sold generally by dealers. We will supply you anywhere. 
Write for Nightie Book —69 
ideas for health sleeping. Free. 


no 6 mG 6 Le he No. 7 ie H. B. Glover Co., Dept. 1, Dubuque, la. 
ori sine Stinstetsd tends jane request op ss ” j —\"_ : NOTE DEALERS —If you do not now represent 


Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear, write us. People 
H.& VV. Co. NEWARK, N.J. 



































demand these garments on sight. 
































Latest Model. Home Upright 


A simple, tasteful home upright, with just 
a touch of delicate hand carving, is Style 609 
shown above. It is one of the attractive line of 
grands, uprights and “‘players” shown in our 
latest catalogue, which we mail on request. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Offer discriminating buyers the best that long 
experience, ample facilities and high ideals can 
produce. Delightful musical qualities, sterling 
integrity of construction and rare elegance of 
case have made these famous instruments 
preferred by over 400 American Educational 
Institutions and nearly 60,000 homes, Consider 
the Ivers & Pond before you decide. 


How to Buy 
Wherever inthe United States no dealer sells them we 
ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on ap- 
proval. The piano must please or it returns at our ex- 
pense for Railroad Freights. Liberal allowance for old 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


(f 





Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your mew catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 


Wr ddress 














MATERNITY APPAREL 


My Special Study for Many Years 
Every expectant mother feels a natural delicacy 
about her appearance. But when you wear my ma- 
ternity frocks the lines are pleasing, with no indication 
of your Own Sweet secret. Exercise is an absolute 

necessity; health for coming events demands it. 


DRESSES — SKIRTS — SUITS — COATS 


4 tll Speci Ute Z ° 

You buy direct from the maker at 

_ manufacturer's prices. My garments are 
— 


made in my own building, under perfect 
sanitary and clean surroundings, by 
cheerful and contented needleworkers. 
Style No. 5114 (illustrated). Middy 
Basque wuit for maternity, made of the 
finest French serge in navy or black, 
with bindings of figured satin. Basque 
will enlarge at sides with inverted plait 
and silk cord lacings. Skirt finely box 
plaited with expanding girdle. 


Special price during October $14.95 | 


[ht orderting spectésy 
tre ontV,as dite allowar 


rH 


read hanging rill 
Prepay wrril and expre charg 


forms an essential and indispensable support, 
insures every Safety and is instrumental in pre 
serving and protecting the figure. /¢ assz 
but newer retards Nature. 
Elsewhere $3.00. Price $3.85 

My new book, “ Expectations ancl Styles,” 
describes my garments accurately, reproducing 
actual photos. Address Dept. J for free copy. 

Iam the original maker of maternity clothes. 
Imitations nay do you harm. 

If dissatisfied, L refund your > 


Lane Bryant, 25 West 38th St, NewYork 


EETS 
nvisible Eyes 


and Spring Hooks 











Sighs % 


They improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name “Peet's” is on envelope. 7 
InvisibleEyes5c. HooksandEyes!IOc. FS=— 
“It’s in the Triangle’’ vy 2 
PEET BROS. Philadelphia WON'T RUST 























I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Send lock of hair and I will match 
and tmaila fime 22 im. short stem human hair 
switch —wavy orstraight, Abargain. Remit §2in 
ten days or sell 3and earn your switch, Extra 
shades a little more. Enclose 5c postage. Write 
today for free beauty book of latest styles hair 

dressing, hair goods, and ostrich feathers. 

Women Agents Wanted 

K 45, 220 8. State St., Chicago 

















MEATLESS MENUS 
Cheese, 
Nuts 


By Margaret B. Foulks 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal Bananas Cream 
Cornmeal Muffins Cheese Omelet 
“offee Tea 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Croutons 
Baked Apples Stuffed With Raisins and Nuts 
Whipped Cream 
Hot Rusk Rolls Cocoa 
DINNER 
Tomato Bouillon 
Nut Loaf 
Creamed ,Cauliflower Stuffed Potatoes 
Fruit Salad on Lettuce, Cream Salad Dressing 
Cheese Straws 
Pumpkin Pie Coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal Prunes Cream 
: Eggs in Nests on Toast 
Coffee Quick Biscuit Tea 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of Potato Soup 
Bread Sticks 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Hot Ginger Cakes 
Lemon Drops 
DINNER 
Grapefruit With Cherries 
Cheese Souftlé 
Spaghetti With Creole Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Endive Salad, French Dressing 
Biscuit 
Raisins Coftee 


\ ecinesday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples Cream 
Browned Grits Powder Biscuit 
Cotfee Tea 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
_ Bread Sticks 
Prunes Stuffed With Nuts Crean 
Hot Cinnamon Rolls Chocolate 
DINNER 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Nut Croquettes Mashed Browned Potatoes 
Cottage Cheese Balls on Lettuce, French Dressing 
Crisp Crackers : 
Tapioca Fruit Pudding, Sauce Café Noir 


Thursday 
BREAKFASI 
Boiled Rice Dried Peaches Cream 
Egg and Cheese Omelet 
Coffee Breakfast Rolls Tea 
LUNCHEON 
White Bean Soup Croutons 
Potato Salad 3rown Bread 
Doughnuts Tea 
DINNER 
Cl Canapés 
Boston Baked Beans _ 
Stewed Tomatoes Stuffed Potatoes 
Pineapple and Nut Salad on Lettuce 
Cream Dressing Cheese Straws 
Apple Pie Coffee 


Friday 
BREAKFASI 
Oranges a 
Potato Patties Cornmeal Muffins 
Coftee Tea 
LUNCHEON 
Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Baked Beans 
Cottage Cheese 
Apple Sauce 


Brown Bread 
Spice Muffin Cakes 
DINNER 
Nut Roast 
Sweet Potatoes Baked in Jackets 
Brussels Sprouts, Cream Sauce 
Waldorf Salad, Cream Dressing 
Cheese Biscuit 
Chocolate Blancmange 
Caté Noir 


Whipped Cream 


Saturday 
BREAKFASI 
Cereal 
Bananas te Cream 
Waffles Maple Sirup 
LUNCHEON 
Okra and Tomato Soup 
Bread Sticks 
Toasted Whole-Wheat Bread and Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Apple and Nut Salad, Cooked Dressing 
Hot Ginger Cake 
DINNER 
Vegetable Soup 
Rice au Gratin 
Buttered Beets Creamed Carrots 
Head Lettuce, Roquefort Cheese Dressing 
Mincemeat Pie Café Noir 


Sunday 
BREAKFASI 
Grapefruit 
Cereal With Dates and Cream 
Scones n French Omelet 
Coffee Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato Canapés 
Almond Cutlets 
Celery Currant Jelly 
Green Peas (Canned) Potatoes au Gratin 
Pineapple and Cucumber Aspic on Lettuce 
Mayonnaise Crisp Crackers 
Steamed Fruit Pudding, Sterling Sauce 
Café Noir 
SuprpER 
Cream Cheese and Boston Brown Bread 
Sandwiches 
Waldorf Salad 
Doughnuts Hot Chocolate 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 191.4 





























soca tnumnennetceese ae mn RteRE TR tte Atta: 


‘“__we want more KELLOGG’S! 
Since they come in that new 


WAXTITE package, daddy and 


mother eat two bowls apiece every 


morning an Bettie ’n | aren't 
getting what we used to. An’ 
KELLOGG’S tastes better’n ever 
now—um-m-m!—so crisp. If this 
outrage keeps up we'll write to 


WK: Ketlogg | 


p 


a. ae 






















































Send for ‘“‘Chats About Silver” — 
our gift to you. It teaches you 
to understand the meaning of 
patterns and forms in the pre- 
vailing ‘‘period’’ and modern 
silver fashions. 





TUOESIDEE BN EN EL 


C 
Pa] 
[A 


COT 


= 


SK your jewel- 
er to show you 
our Copley pat- 
“tern. To the 

simple dignity 
of our Colonial 
| ancestors’ silver, 
it adds a touch of tasteful 
richness in response to the 
increased comfort of present-day 
homes and their furnishings. 
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Two qualities make the great demand 
for Reed & Barton’s exclusive de- 
signs: Beauty of line and practical, 
lifelong usefulness. Offered by lead- 
ing jewelers everywhere, and identi- 
fied by the Eagle and Lion trade mark 
shown below. 


Do not neglect to send for our free book, “Chats 
About Silver” ; it is charming and informative. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 


Represented at 
5th Ave. & 32d St. mermmx 
4 Maiden Lane 
New York BS 


Taunton Massachusetts 


Boston London 
Chicago Paris 
San Francisco 
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Knox Gelatine is made pure 


and kept pure. Especially 
designed machinery does all the work 


—hands never touch Knox Gelatine 
until you yourself open the package. 


It is endorsed by all Pure Food Experts 
and Teachers of Cookery. You will 
find it indispensable to good cooking. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book 


that tells you how to make deli- 
cious Desserts, Jellies, Salads and 
Candies, and improve Soups, 
Sauces, Gravies, Sherbets, Ice 
.| Cream and Ices. It is free for N° 


your grocer’s name. Pint sample : a / 2 9 
GELATINE fis 


for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 
13 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. we 








CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 





























Now you can get Indian Head in Fast Colors 


Every woman who has new dresses to plan for herself or || 


her children will welcome the news that the handsome, non- 
wrinkling Indian Head fabric is now obtainable in a wide 
range of beautiful shades, guaranteed fast color—neither sun 
nor washing will fade it. 


(Guaranteed Fast-Color) 


ss @ S8e, & a e oF -m @S seas & ane, | 

sacs os seas 8 seecaes sus ¢ | 

SS Goa ae ae Ss S S Seeee waas? Hill 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) | 


(Use it Instead of Linen) 


is made in 36-inch width at 25c a yard, in popular colors. 
While firm and very dursble, the cloth is supple and will not 
wrinkle like linen. Its laundering qualities are such as to make 
it one of the most satisfactory of all wash fabrics. 
thas thisscvage mek PEA PHEAD 
Write us for samples. If you cannot get Indian Head in 


colors from your dealer we will see that you are supplied. 


48 Franklin Street 
Dept. 1, Boston, Mass. 
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Taste This Delicious 
Dish —Today! 


Famous Little Red Devil Recipe No. 32—Eggs a la Benedict 


Split some fresh English muffins and toast them. 
Spread with thin layer of Underwood Deviled Ham. 
On each half muffin place a poached egg and cover 
with thick cream sauce. Try this. 


bps Book of Famous Little Red Devil Recipes is full of just 
such mouth-watering dishes—for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
teas, etc. Free! Write for a copy, mentioning your grocer’s address 
and saying whether he sells Underwood. Or send his address 
and 15c for economical trial can. 

And don’t try to give a picnic or party without Underwood 
Deviled Ham sandwiches —the Big Taste for “partynics.” It’s 
just pure, home-boiled ham, minced fine and mixed with the 
famous spicy Underwood Deviled Dressing — nothing else. All 
good grocers sell it. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded with the Devil 
but fit for the Gods.” 


TASTE 
THE 
TASTE 


Halloween 
Hi-Jinks 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 








Christmas is Coming 


Some of its Problems Solved in the November Journal 


per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 














Vim-Food 
Made Inviting 


holds the dominant place among foods. 
peoples of a hundred 


It is vim-food made delightful. 


A Giant Food with a Fairy Flavor 


This is why Quaker Oats—nearly all the world over— 
And why 


nations send here now to get it. 


Beno JOURNAL tries to practice what it 
preaches. One of the things it preaches is 
the humane desirability of doing your Christ- 
mas shopping early. That is why, in the next 
number—November—it is going to publish a 
practical department of things for Christmas. 
For instance: 


THE VERY THING I want for Christmas. 
That is the title of a page brimming over with 
concrete, practical and economical gift sugges- 
tions that girls can either make or buy, and 
that every girl will like. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMASTIME. 
That is the sprightly title of a new Christmas 
play that Carolyn Wells has written for the 
November JourNAt, and that innumerable 
groups of children will have time to learn easily 
before Christmas. 


THE JOURNAL’S CHRISTMAS CLUB. 
This is a brand-new idea and it is presented 
in full color in the Christmas section of the 
November JOURNAL. It’s amazing that no mag- 
azine ever thought of such a practically helpful 
page, but THE JouRNAL is glad that it did, first. 


THE HANDCRAFT GIFT. On this page 
will be shown numerous articles—any one of 
which a woman can make easily and inexpen- 
sively—that are of real usefulness as well as 
delightfully novel and attractive. 


GIFTS FOR YOUR MOTOR FRIENDS. 
They are almost innumerable, and on this page 
of the November number many of them are 
shown. Moreover they are gift suggestions that 
any motorist or friend of motorists will be glad 
indeed to have. 


OLD FuRS INTO NEw GIFTS. Easy 
enough to suggest, and no less easy to accom- 
plish if you follow the explicit directions given 
on this page of the November JouRNAL. 


WHAT LITTLE GIRLS CAN MAKE. 
Delightful gifts that Betty or Susan or Eleanor 
can make all by themselves as charming and 
practical gifts to Mother or Sister or Aunt 
Jane—or even the other little girl over the 
way—all are shown on this page. 

And of course the foregoing is merely a hint 
of those pages in the November JourRNAL that 
will help solve the perennialChristmas problem. 
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Cover Design 


The Editor’s Personal Page........... 
The Woman’s Club This Autumn 


How to Organize aWoman’s Club........ 


The Service of Youth. ..... 
The Real New Women 
A Woman Who Builds Children \ 
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Nature stores in every dish a battery of energy. 
This grain stands supreme as a source of vitality. We 
make it welcome—make it desirable—so that children 
eat it liberally and often. 

Unless children love the food that holds them, these 
priceless elements are lost. They need them daily— 





by the luscious Quaker flavor. 


These big, 
made of only the richest, plump- 


white flakes are 


est grains. We pick 





out for Quaker just 
the cream of the 
oats. We get but 
ten pounds from a 


bushel. 

These we treat 
by dry heat, then 
by steam. Hours 


Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our 
order—from pure Alumi- 
num—a perfect Double children 
Boiler. It is extra large 
and heavy. We supply it 
to users of Quaker Oats, 
for cooking these flakes in 
the ideal way. It insures 
the fullness of food value 
and flavor. See our offer 
in each package. 


of this treatment 
enhances the flavor. 
The result is this 
matchless taste 
and aroma which 











10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 





need an abundance—else they suffer from the lack. 
Don’t force them to this food of foods. Win them 


Quaker Oats 


millions send over seas to get. 


That is why you should always 
say Quaker. Itcosts 
you no extra price. 
And no puny grains 
—starved of their 
flavor—are in it. 

It means a win- 
some dish. 


And 


and 


grown-ups—who 
all need vim —will 
eat enough to get it. 

Make a 30-day 
test of Quaker in 
big dishes and note 
the result in vitality. 
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Munsinc Fine in Quality, Non-Irritating, Perfect 
WV EAR Fitting. World Famous for Durability 
and Washability. Sixty-seven Different Light, Medium, 
or Heavy Weight Knit Fabrics. Every required 
Style and Size for Men, Women and Children. 
The Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Mrs. Jones learns that 
the Better Babies Idea 
has reached Onward - 
town and decides that 


her 3 year old Ted 
shall compete 















































Both children are 
put in training as 
to sleep, food — 
clothing and daily 


routine 








= BETTER BABIES |: 
=| CONTEST 

F:| Weight, Age, Health| 33 
; b= Digestion 3: 




















So does her aise 


+ MrsWhite who reaches 


the same decision 
in tegard to her 
little Victoria 



























































































































Their methods 
are almost the 
same 

































































But notice the 
difference — 
Mrs. White has 
taken her den- 
tists advice 















































































The children 
are made ready 
and taken to 
the Contest 















































The judges soon 
teduce the pos- 
sible winners to 
Ten~includin 

Ted and Victoria 



























































—and then 
to Iwo 


Ted and Victoria 
only 















































Victorias Score 
Age 34mTeeth 99 
Weight 34x Digestion 98 


Height 38in Strength 96 
Gen. Health 98 Temper 99 


Intelligence 98 Fr FINAL 98. A 

















Ted's Score 
Age 3hys Teeth 88 
Weight 32x. Digestion 90 
Height 37 in Strength 94 
GenHealth9S ae 92 
Intelligence 97 FINAL t O2% 
























































HIS is a portrait of Victoria — 
Prize Winner in a Better Babies Con- 
mother wrote us as follows: 


test whose 


“T have four children and though we 
have tried several dental creams the 
children all prefer Colgate’s. The only 


problem* is to keep them from using it 
up too fast, because they like the taste. 
Victoria began to brush at her teeth 
soon after she was two years old, and 
I have had the other children do the 
same, They all have good teeth.” 
Name of writer on request) 


*What mother would object to such a 


problem ? 


Have you supplied your children with 


Colgate’s? 
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NIGHT AND 
MORNING 4 








APPROVED by 
the Board of 
Common Sense 
as the efficient 
dentifrice without 
a crugey taste _ 




























It was care of 
the teeth which 
made Victoria 
a Better Baby " 


























Your dealer has Colgate's 
or we will send a 


tube on receipt of 4*in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. |. 


Established 1806 New York. ' 


~ Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — Luxurious, Lasting, Refined 





enerous trial 








